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TEA TABLE 


_ OVENSPRING_ 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, I. 


Winni Grain Excha’ 

oh —— 

Fort Wort n and Cotton Exc e F , \. 

5 York Rubber Exchange 2 ™ Total Capacity 7,200, 000 Bushels panos ge Texas 
arillo, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












POLAR BEAR on the flour sack means 
top-notch baking quality every time. 
And that’s a rarer quality today than 
ever before. Nearly half a century of 
milling skill and a tradition of quality 
are behind every sack of this superior 


flour. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays’ by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office, 
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% 80% GOVERNMENT SPECIFICA- 
TION FLOURS 


% FAMILY FLOURS 


COVE Ri NG ile ep sprom pms 
® 2 Types of Biscuit Flours @ 1 Type Spring Family Flour 
*% PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
® Pancake e Buckwheat Pancake 
COM PLETE % BAKERY FLOURS 
® 1 Type Kansas Bakers e@ 1 Type Spring Bakers 


® 1 Type Bakery Cake Flour 


PRICE RANGE | © 1 Type of All-Purpose Pastry Flour 
® 3 Types of Rye Flours 
e % CRACKER FLOURS 


® 1 Type Sponge Flour @ 1 Type Dough Flour 


% DOUGHNUT FLOURS 


© 1 Type “Cake” Doughnut Flour 
® 1 Type “Yeast Risen” Doughnut Flour 


jane 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 








VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


P (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





25466 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 





Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend - 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS : BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


FOR 
@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President : 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer © We offer you nearly sixty years of 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
J. L. YOUNG present experienced management. 


GEN 
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An authority on Wace potatoes... 
but he’s never been East of Ohio! 





He’s never been to Maine—or Idaho or Colorado, for that matter—but 
he knows how they pack their potatoes, what equipment they use, and 
what containers have been found best for their.needs. You’ll find he’s 
also well informed on packaging techniques, old and new, in your 
industry. 





ML 


Chase quickly clears pertinent information to all Chase salesmen. 
Experience proves that the lessons learned in the far West frequently 
have equal interest in the South, along the Atlantic Seaboard, and 
) wherever similar products are packed. 
a 


Whatever your problem may be, your Chase Salesman will be glad 
to help you. If more expert advice is needed, he will call in one of 
Chase’s packaging specialists. 

As Chase has had long experience in making “‘bags of all kinds,” 
you can be assured of sound, unbiased advice. 








FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE * DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO « DENVER e¢ DETROIT ¢ MEMPHIS 


BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e¢ MILWAUKEE 
e PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY ¢ MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. 
| PHILADELPHIA ¢ NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. « HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. « WINTER HAVEN, FLA, 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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oratories of the Bureau of Ag- 

ricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were created for 
the purpose of searching for indus- 
trial outlets for farm products and 
to study food processing. Congress 
authorized an appropriation for the 
establishment of these laboratories in 


i 3 HE four regional research lab- 
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Industrial Outlets for Farm Products 


Laboratories Carry on Research to Aid in Agriculture’s Conversion Program 


By C. F. Speh 


1938 and directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish one in each 
of the four major farm producing 
areas of the country. They were 
built for peacetime research, but like 
many other agencies throughout the 
country, were turned into research 








7 


centers for national defense during 
the war. More than 150 research 
projects bearing on the war effort 
were carried on in these laboratories 
during the war years. 

The need for the type of research 
that is being done in these laborato- 
ries is greater today than ever be- 
fore because farmers are facing the 
tremendous problem of adjusting ex- 





KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ((() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is taken from the 
text of a talk given by OC. F. Speh, 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Ag. 
ricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
at the recent conference of the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council held 
in St. Louis. The author reports on 
recent accomplishments of the four 
regional research laboratories of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture. 





panded wartime production to nor- 
mal peacetime needs. This is par- 
ticularly true in sections where a 
large acreage has been devoted to the 
production of war crops. New out- 
lets, or even a slight expansion of 
present outlets for some of these 
commodities, might aid materia'ly 
in the conversion program. 

Research is definitely an invest- 
ment in the future. Industry has 
used it for years and found that it 
pays high dividends. It is equally 
important in the agricultural field, 
Here are a few examples of research 
accomplishments in the four regional 
research laboratories since they 
started work in 1941. 


Production of Penicillin 

One of the greatest accomplish- 
ments that has come from these lab- 
oratories is the important part the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory at Peoria, Ill., played in devel- 
oping methods for the commercial 
production of penicillin. It was in 
July, 1941, that Dr. W. H. Florey of 
the Oxford university medical school 
came to this country from England 
to enlist aid in making penicillin 
available for fighting infections, espe- 
cially those resulting from war 
wounds. War conditions in England 
made it impossible to develop com- 
mercial production there. 

By clinical tests Dr. Florey had 
demonstrated the curative powers of 
this substance, which was discovered 
in 1929 by Dr. Alexander Fleming, 
professor of bacteriology at St. Mary 
hospital in London. 

Kesearch at the Peoria laboratory 
started the ball rolling toward the 
commercial production of penicillin 
when scientists there discovered that 
the yield of the drug could be greatly 
increased by mold selection and by 
feeding the molds that produce peni- 
cillin on a controlled diet composed 
largely of two agricultural products 
—corn steeping liquor, a by-product 
obtained in the manufacture of corn- 
starch, and lactose or milk sugar. 

From January to June, 1943, the 
total production of penicillin was only 
400,000,000 units, enough to treat 
about 400 serious cases. But by the 
last five months of 1945, production 
had been stepped up until more than 
677,000,000,000 units were being pro- 
duced per month. Due to increased 
yield and improved methods of pro- 
duction the wholesale price of peni- 
cillin has dropped from $20 to around 
60c per 100,000 units, and the storage 
life of the drug increased from three 
to 18 months. 

In their search for higher yielding 
strains scientists in the Peoria lab- 
oratory tested molds from many 
parts of the world but, believe it or 
not, they found the grand champion 
yielder growing on a cantaloup right 
under their noses, in a Peoria market. 


Lactose, Corn Steep Liquor Used 

About 6,000,000 Ibs of lactose and 
12,000,000 Ibs of corn steep liquor, 
valued at $1,560,000 and $234,000, 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INV AD ER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Eyws Mixture Co., Inman, Kan. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 








Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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respectively, are being used annually 
in the production of penicillin. Ten 
plants in the United States and Can- 
ada are now making the larger part 
of the penicillin produced, with 10 
more plants in other countries con- 
tributing. 

The cost of the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s research that increased 
the yield of penicillin and led to the 
commercial production of this drug 
was approximately $100,000. The 
value of penicillin produced in 1945 
is estimated at $100,000,000, but no 
value can be placed on the human 
lives saved as a result of the large 
scale commercial production of peni- 
cillin made possible by laboratory 
scientists soon after our entry into 
the war. 

It has been said that the penicillin 
work alone foots the bill for all four 
of the laboratories for the first 20 
years of their existence. The Peoria 
laboratory was able to render this 
service because it has one of the 
largest collections of molds in the 
world and a staff of highly trained 
scientists experienced in feeding and 
handling these and other micro-or- 
ganisms. 


Research Improves Tires 

The Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans has just 
announced the results of three years 
of investigation in the development 
of improved cotton cord for use in 
automobile and truck tires. Cotton 
cord has been used in the manufac- 
ture of automobile tires ever since 
pneumatic tires were first developed. 

About 10% of our domestic con- 
sumption of cotton went into the 
production of tires in the recent pre- 
war years, but the introduction of 


synthetic rubber in 1942 placed new — 


and heavier demands on fabric per- 
formance and it was necessary to 
launch research programs to solve 
these problems. 

The first thing the Southern lab- 
oratory did was to select certain 
commercially available varieties of 
cotton from which it was believed 
better cords could be made. These 
were selected on the basis of their 
physical properties, which spinning 
and other laboratory tests had dem- 
onstrated would produce yarns and 
cords of superior properties. 

The next thing the scientists did 
was to investigate what is known as 
low-gauge cord, which they believed 
would outperform the larger or high- 
gauge cord that has been used over a 
long period of years. Cord fabric is 
used as the framework for the rub- 
ber to give the necessary strength 
to the tire. Tires made with low- 
gauge cords require less rubber, and 
on account of the smaller size of the 
cords permit the production of a tire 
with a slightly thinner wall which 
means a cooler running tire. Low- 
gauge cord fabrics were made from 
the selected varieties of cotton and 
delivered to a tire manufacturing 
company which applied the rubber 
to the fabric and turned out the fin- 
ished tire. 


Tested by Army 


As soon as the tires were finished 
they were turned over to the army 
for official testing which was done 
mainly on the test course at San 
Antonio, Texas. Passenger car tires 
in the 6.00-16 size, made from both 
standard and the improved cotton 
cord, ran over 68,000 miles with one 
recapping, and the carcasses were 
still in good condition. The vehicles 
used in the passenger car tests were 
1942, four-door type automobiles, and 


(Continued on page 23.) 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





“WINGOLD” 


WHEAT and RYE 
FLOURS 


Recognized for 


QUALITY and SHOP PERFORMANCE 


80% Emergency wheat flour—milled according to govern- 
ment regulations—is of the same high standard as always 
dominated “WINGoLD” products. 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Ww 


In these days when enforced high ex- 
traction rates and wheat scarcities 
create extra milling problems, you will 


find these famous brands still holding 


to high quality standards . . . the best 


in the flour market. 


tr 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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milled in accordance with War Food Order 144 








This new high-extraction, high-protein 







bakers’ flour, milled from selected North- 






western Hard Spring Wheats, is a most 






welcome sight in the bakery these days. 


And bakers who know the advan- 






tages of fermentation strength and fine 






breadmaking qualities of this year’s 






Northwestern Hard Spring Wheat flours 






are happy with the results they get with 
the new COMMANDER HI-EX Bakers’ 
Flour. Ask your Commander represen- 


tative about it. 







COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices—MINNEAPOLIS 
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COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Stringent New Crop Controls 
Planned; 80% Through 1946-47; 


25% Wheat Set-Aside for Export 
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Caradian Farmers 
Plan Larger 1946 
Wheat Acreage 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that Cana- 
dian farmers have planned to seed 
about 3,000,000 more acres to wheat 
this year than last, making the 1946 
wheat acreage 26,451,000 against 23,- 
414,100 in 1945. The bureau said the 
increase would be largely at the ex- 
pense of oats, barley and summer- 
fallow. 

The intended acreage figures are 
merely indicative of plans at the end 
of April and acreages actually seeded 
may vary considerably from the in- 
tentions figures. The estimated in- 
crease for all Canada is 3,036,900 
acres, while the increase for the 
prairie provinces totals 3,265,000 
which is greater than the net increase 
for all Canada because of.a decrease 
of 230,000 in Ontario’s fall wheat 
seeding. 

Should the intended acreage be 
realized the area sown to wheat in 
Canada in 1946 will almost equal 
that of 1939 when 26,756,000 acres 
were seeded. The figures would, how- 
ever, still be well below the record 
year of 1940 when Canadian farmers 
seeded 28,726,200 acres to wheat. 

The indicated all-Canada acreage 
for oats is placed at 13,691,000 acres, 
compared with 14,393,200 last year. 
The intended barley acreage is given 
at 6,737,500 as against 7,350,100 in 
1945, flax acreage 1,049,000 compared 
with 1,059,200 and summerfallow 18,- 
724,000 as against 19,859,000. 

The bureau reports seeding of crops 
well advanced throughout the prairie 
provinces, particularly in Manitoba, 
after an early spring. It was com- 
pleted except in northern areas by 
May 4. In Saskatchewan about 40% 
of the wheat acreage had been seeded 
by May 6 with about 15 to 25% of 
coarse grains sown at the same date, 
In Alberta wheat seeding was report- 
ed to be well under way by May 4. 
In this province the winter snow cov- 
ering was heavy and fall crops win- 


tered well. Ontario reports seeding 
well advanced but growth delayed by 
low temperatures and dry weather. 
¥ ¥ 
Western Acreage Up 6.3% 

Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
wheat acreage will show an increase of 
6.3% and total 23,994,000 acres as 
compared with 22,566,000 in 1945, ac- 
cording to the first estimate of The 
Winnipeg Tribune for the 1946 sea- 
son. Manitoba’s wheat acreage is es- 
timated at 2,356,000 acres or an in- 
crease of 10.5% over.last year’s 2,- 
132,000. Saskatchewan wheat area is 
forecast at 14,339,000 acres compared 
with 13,610,000 last year, or an in- 
crease of 5.4%. Alberta will plant 
7% more acres, or 7,299,000 compared 
with 6,824,000 in 1945. 

The Tribune estimates oat acreage 
for 1946 at 10,495,000 acres in West- 
ern Canada, or a decrease of 2.4% 
when compared with 10,749,600 a year 
ago. Barley is 2.5% greater at 7,034,- 
000 acres as compared with 6,859,000 
in 1945. Rye will show an increase of 
10% and total 451,000 acres, and flax 
at 1,066,000 acres will show an in- 
crease of 3.1%. Summerfallow acre- 
age is forecast at 18,984,000 or a de- 
crease of 4.5%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA SOLICITOR POST 
GOES TO W. C. HUNTER 


Washington, D. C. — Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson has 
announced that W. Carroll Hunter 
has been appointed solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture succeed- 
ing Robert H. Shields, who was re- 
cently appointed administrator of the 
Department’s Production and Market- 
ing Administration. 

Mr. Hunter has been the depart- 
ment’s associate solicitor since March 
1, 1945. He has served on the de- 
partment’s legal staff in various ca- 
pacities since 1933. 

BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MEETING DATE CHANGED 

Wichita, Kansas. — The quarterly 
meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kan- 
sas Shippers Board, to be held here, 
has been advanced from June 12 to 
May 27-28. This is due to the pros- 
pects of an early harvest, with result- 
ing early movement of grain. 

















New Grain Policy Statement 
Complete Surprise to Millers 


_ Chicago, Ill.—Millers attending the Millers National Federa- 
tion convention here were caught entirely unawares by the govern- 
ment’s grain policy statement presented by Robert Shields, head 
of the Production and Marketing Administration. The government 
plans for the new crop preclude the millers going ahead with a 
program of their own as they had hoped to do. No decision as 
to what the millers can do next was immediately available, but it 
was stated that probably one would be worked out before the con- 


vention adjourns. 


a 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—In addition to the recent grain price in- 
crease, the United States Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the following supplementary wheat program for 1946-47 
which is based on a 25% set-aside of new crop wheat at the coun- 
try elevator level. Other phases are: 


1. Advising foreign claimants that, on the basis of present 
prospects, not more than 250,000,000 bus of wheat will be available 
for all exports from this country during the year ahead. 

2. Continuing the 80% extraction provision in War Food Or- 
der 144 during the 1946-47 marketing year. This provision reduces 
the amount of wheat used for food by 8 to 10%. 





Revised Price Bill 
Believed Favored 
by Senate Body 


Washington, D. C.—From informa- 
tion obtained from members of the 
Senate banking and currency com- 
mittee, it is indicated that the Sen- 
ate committee will rewrite the House 
version of the price bill along lines 
of the bill reported by the House 
banking and currency committee, 
which was so drastically revised by 
floor amendments. 

It is believed that a bill rewritten 
by the Senate will be ready by the 
middle of next week. One feature 
of the House bill, which seems sure 
of revision, is that concerning sub- 
sidies. Senate comments hold that 
the Monroney amendment to the 
House bill, which called for a gradu- 
al withdrawal of subsidies starting 
not later than Oct. 1, 1946, will prob- 
ably be adopted in the Senate bill. 

Since the House passed its ver- 
sion, which severely curtailed pres- 
ent Office of Price Administration 
administrative policies, consumer and 
labor groups have been arousing pub- 
lic support for a, stronger price bill, 
and it is believed that the drastic 
House bill will be modified at least 
by the administration-controlled Sen- 
ate committee. That does not mean, 
however, that the price bill will find 
clear sailing on the Senate floor. 
Many Senate opponents are even 
more rabidly opposed to OPA ad- 
ministrative policies than _ their 
House colleagues. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLSUM REORGANIZATION 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Holsum Baking 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., has been re- 
organized into a corporation to be 
known as Holsum Baking Co., Inc. 
Officers are C. H. Aherns, president; 
T. D. Carr, vice president and general 
manager; R. H. Burns, treasurer and 
assistant general manager, and A. E. 
Schulz, secretary and office manager. 





3. Limiting the amount of wheat 
used in the manufacture of flour for 
domestic use to the quantity required 
to produce 85% as much flour as was 
distributed for domestic use in the 
corresponding month of 1945, through 
an amendment to WFO 144, effec- 
tive July 1, 1946. 

4. Amending WFO 144 to provide 
that at least one half of all wheat 
delivered to an elevator by a pro- 
ducer must be offered for sale to the 
elevator, instead of all of it being 
held in storage for the producer; al- 
so providing that one half of all the 
wheat which is purchased from pro- 
ducers by country elevator opera- 
tors, merchandisers of other com- 
mercial buyers must be set-aside for 
sale to the Commodity Credit Corp., 
this provision to remain in effect 
until the government has control of 
enough wheat from the 1946 crop to 
cover export requirements of 250,- 
000,000 bus. 

5. Asking Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to issue a service order 
prohibiting the shipment of wheat 
out of the area comprising the 
states of Oklahoma, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arkansas and Louisiana, except 
for export or by special permit. The 
objective of this order will be to con- 
serve transportation. Without the 
order, early wheat from this area 
might be drawn off into other areas 
of the country only to have to be re- 


placed later by shipments back from. 


these other areas. 

6. Placing further limitations on 
the use of wheat by feed manufac- 
turers, through amendment to WFO 
144, as soon as the general feed grain 
situation improves sufficiently. 

7. Continuing the provisions of 
WFO 66 and 141 which prohibit the 
use of wheat and wheat products in 
the manufacture of beer and alcohol. 

8. Continuing the voluntary con- 
servation program, including reduc- 
tion in the weight of bread loaves 
and rolls. 

9. Wheat inventory provisions will 
not be made applicable to 1946 crop 
wheat unless inequitable distribution 
makes such action necessary. 

Details of the different provisions 
of this program will be announced 
as they are developed and approved 
in the light of the situation at the 
time. 
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the grain and feed industries. The ber of Commerce decided that the Directors of the Chicago Board of Possible Action to ile 2 
price advances of the other grains exchange had no legal right to can- Trade ruled that no contracts would 
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No adjustment in livestock or poul- _ficials of their decision. new crop rye and $1.26% on barley, grain contracts at old ceiling prices, ps at 
try prices is contemplated at this Trading in grain for future delivery but for the purpose of liquidation on- jt was disclosed May 13, as varied aaa: 
time and it is unlikely that the Office at Kansas City was prohibited by the ly. actions over the week end by the ak * 
of Price Administration will act un- board of directors of the Kansas City Should defaults materialize on three major grain exchanges plunged dent a 
til changes in the parity index re- Board of Trade at their meeting these contracts, any penalties will be the trade into confusion. Hoo: 
quire mandatory adjustment of live- May 12, except in settlement of con- determined upon the basis of the old Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of Gillma, 
stock and poultry ceilings under the tracts existing at the close of busi- and not the new ceilings; this in it- agriculture, when asked if the gov- Quinn : 
price law. OPA officials say that it ness May 11 at prices not over the self prevents the accumulation of ernment would step into the picture, elected . 
may shortly be necessary to adjust ceilings then in effect. the windfall profits to which the gov- said the matter was now in the hands Miner . 
egg ceilings which are currently right In taking this action, the directors ernment agency might express ob- of a legal committee composed of i to 
at the parity level. adopted a resolution which said in jection, the director explained. representatives from the Department Payne ni 
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Administration, and the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. 

Trade representatives pointed out 
that there was little the government 
could do other than close the various 
poards of trade, a procedure that 
would not affect cash and to-arrive 
contracts, unless a government order 
could be put out covering the situa- 
tion under the war powers act. This 
possibility is the object of study by 
the legal committee. 

Government officials were fully 
cognizant of the confused situation 
prought about by the varied actions 
of the major grain exchanges, admit- 
ting that any concerted action would 
be preferable to the action taken. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Millers 
Consider WFO 144 
Amendment 


Chicago, Ill.—The Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association met on the afternoon 
of May 12 to consider various prob- 
lems concerned with this field of 
flour trading, chief among them the 
amendment to WFO 144 permitting 
exports of 72% extraction flour to 
tropical countries. 

The directors had recommended 
that no action be taken with respect 
to the amendment, and this course 
was unanimously approved by the 
association, thus officially according 
industry agreement to the arrange- 
ment under which United States ex- 
porters are able to meet foreign com- 
petition in the tropical markets. 

The officers of the association were 
instructed to file a petition with the 
office of international trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, asking that allo- 
cation of export licenses be turned 
over to the export group which 
functioned successfully in that re- 
spect before the current, international 
food shortage interrupted the ar- 
rangement, and it is believed that it 
will welcome the suggestion. 

Association directors will confer 
with exporting mills in their sections 
of the country and formulate a gen- 
eral policy of allocation on the basis 
of their findings. 

Uniform commissions, premiums 
and discounts used in the export 
trade have been on a cents per cental 
basis and now are changed by asso- 
ciation action to a percentage basis. 
A committee will investigate the de- 
Sirability of a uniform sales con- 
tract for European markets, substi- 
tuting for the currently used London 
contract, the terms of which prob- 
ably would be closely followed. 

The export association now has 62 
members, 50 of which were repre- 
sented at the special meeting. 

—~-~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
R. C. MINER NAMED PRESIDENT 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Robert C. Min- 
er was elected president and general 
manager of the Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co. at the recent’ annual meeting. 
Other officers include William P. Mc- 
Laughlin, vice president and sales 
Manager; S. C. Coldren, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent; A. R. 
Hooper, secretary-treasurer; H.. R. 
Gillman, assistant secretary, and John 
Quinn, assistant treasurer. Directors 
elected are Mr. Miner, Dr. Charles H. 
Miner, Mr. McLaughlin, Mr. Coldren, 
Mr. Hooper, Neil Chrisman, Bruce 
Payne and Charles H. Miner, Jr. 
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ODT Head Blames Coal Strike for 


Dislocation of Box Car Distribution 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—<Acute short- 
ages of railroad cars and pile-ups of 
fuel demands caused by the paralyz- 
ing coal strike prompted Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, to warn 
farmers that immediate action should 
be taken to store their grain ‘“any- 
where, just to get it off the ground.” 

A matter of minutes after Col. 
Johnson’s testimony before the spe- 
cial Senate committee for future ag- 
riculture planning, came the an- 
nouncement that a two-week truce 
had been called by United Mine 
Workers’ chieftain John L. Lewis. 

This two-week resumption of min- 
ing operations, however, is looked 
upon as nothing more than a slight 
loosening of the strangle-hold placed 
on industry’s neck by the idle coal 
miners. Before the Senate commit- 
tee adjourned, Col. Johnson declared 
that even if the coal strike would 
end today, an alarmingly long time 
would be necessary to produce fuel 
even for the “most emergent” needs. 

“Regardless of when it ends,” Col. 
Johnson reiterated, ‘“boxcars desper- 
ately needed in the wheat belt now 
that harvest is only a few weeks 
away, have been badly dislocated and 
movement is hampered by the coal 
strike.” 

Visibly upset by the prospect of 
starting the harvest “with an inade- 
quate number of cars” in the pro- 
ducing territory, the ODT director 
pointed out that the most his agency 
could do would be to “turn cars 
with the utmost speed and haul as 
many loads weekly as possible per 
car.” 

Another problem presented by the 
temporary cessation of the bitterly 
criticized coal strike pops up—per- 
haps slightly prematurely—in the 
form of long delayed full production 
of a multitude of items now in tre- 
mendous demand. This will place an 
additional burden on the worried rail- 
road industry, badly crippled by car 
shortages and labor troubles. 

The railroad fuel shortage—which 
cannot possibly be alleviated to any 
large degree in the fwo-week truce 
period—plus the scarcity of boxcars 
have retarded movement of cars to 
the harvesting areas so drastically that 
many farmers will have to heed Col. 
Johnson’s advice to store their new 
crop, so urgently needed domestically 
and abroad, rather than allow it to 
rot on the ground. 


Lumber Shortage Blamed 


The almost complete lack of lum- 
ber to be used for boxcar construc- 
tion was blamed by Col. Johnson as 
the immediate cause of the acute car 
shortage. R. E. Clark of the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads vigor- 
ously agreed with the ODT testimony 
and further emphasized that equip- 
ment even for the repair of out- 
moded and wornout cars “is prac- 
tically impossible to get.” 

It was pointed out that of the 
708,555 boxcars available in 1946— 
about 24,000 less than two years ago 
—the estimated percentage fit for 
grain loading is only 334%%.%. Both 
Col. Johnson and Mr, Clark deplored 


the fact that railroads are forced to 
use cars in grain movements “which 
formerly would have been rejected 
as totally unfit for any service.” 

A touch of optimism refreshed the 
gloomy testimony as Mr. Clark pre- 
dicted that 1,000 cars would move 
daily into the grain loading areas 
during the harvest. This brightness 
was dimmed considerably when he 
was questioned as to the program for 
continuous movement in this vein. 
“None for June and July,” was the 
reply—thus early harvesters will be 
the only beneficiaries, apparently. 


Wheat Shortage Pointed Out 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
pointed out that the mills do not have 
enough wheat even to produce .the 
75% domestic flour output ordered 
by a recent amendment to War Food 
Order 144. Under the 25% reduction 
millers would have sacked 15,000,000 
of the normal 21,000,000 bags, Mr. 
Fakler stated. 

In May, however, he warned that 
only 10,000,000 sacks are expected 
since the 21-day inventories allotted 
to millers have been almost complete- 
ly depleted and the industry can ob- 
tain no more grain under the govern- 
ment plan allowing Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. to purchase wheat with a 
30c bu bonus. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture officials condemned the grain 
industry for the slow movement of 
wheat: to CCC under the certificate 
and bonus plan. Of the 10,000,000 
bus obtained under these programs, 
officials revealed that only about 3,- 
000,000 had actually been delivered 
for export to starving countries. 

Robert Woodworth of the National 
Grain Trade Council informed the 
criticizing USDA witnesses that be- 
cause of the continually changing or- 
ders, the problem of informing out- 
lying branches of the industry as to 
the newest instructions held up swift 
conformance to the directives. 

Mr. Woodworth explained that 
when the department changed from 
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the certificate to the bonus plan all 
the country elevators had to be is- 
sued instructions. These have been 
received, he said, and the grain 
should be flowing in steadily very 
soon. 

Roy ‘Smith, USDA witness for 
CCC, had warned that the govern- 
ment would take over the wheat cer- 
tified to CCC at the elevator level 
if movement was not hastened. Mr. 
Woodworth’s explanation, however, 
averted this threat. 

Controversy also developed over 
complaints that Production and Mar- 
keting Administration exporting ac- 
tivities were putting a kink in the 
private export industry. Private ex- 
porters declared that 630,000 sacks 
of flour are committed to Cuba for 
the April-June period and that no 
wheat can be obtained to fulfill these 
commitments. 


Canadian Competition Feared 

Martin Smith, general manager of 
the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion, expressed fear that Canada 
would take over United States mar- 
kets, such as Cuba, Latin America 
and the Philippines, since the Cana- 
dians were given a comparatively 
free hand in private exporting activi- 
ties. Canada exports a short extrac- 
tion flour. 

Mr. Smith criticized PMA officials 
for issuing export licenses for ac- 
quiring commitments when USDA 
was fully aware that CCC would get 
all wheat that is produced. When 
accused of taking over the entire 
export business, PMA spokesmen em- 
phasized that the government “does 
not want the export field any more 
than necessary.” 

Expressing .concern over not fill- 
ing export goals to Cuba, export wit- 
nesses predicted that the Cuban gov- 
ernment would take a “no flour—no 
sugar” attitude. USDA officials 
calmed the debate by indicating plans 
of turning over the entire export pro- 
gram to private enterprise when the 
government’s own commitments are 
fulfilled. 





More Pay and Risisnpaibiirey 
Advocated for Cereal Chemist 


Niagara Falls, Ont. — There is a 
need for a higher rating for the 
cereal chemist, both as to assigned 
responsibilities and financial returns, 
Dr. Oscar Skovholt of Quality Bak- 
ers of America Co-operative, Inc., re- 
tiring president of The American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, told 
members of the organization in his 
address which opened the thirty-first 
convention held here May 12-16 at 
the General Brock Hotel. 

“Only by progress in this direc- 
tion can ambitious persons with a 
thorough training be attracted to 
this field. Industry should be con- 
vinced at every opportunity, through 
proper contacts and proper publicity, 
of the usefulness of this particular 
field.” 

Dr. Skovholt said also that long 
range planning is needed, now more 
than ever before, in charging the 
association with a course of action, 


He cited the restrictions that have 
been placed on cereals and cereal 
products as a result of the food short- 
age and said the upset condition has 
put new problems before the technolo- 
gists. ‘Vision is needed to look be- 
yond the present turmoil and to 
build for a greater future in a more 
normal world,” he added. 

The need for more fundamental re- 
search in cereal chemistry was 
stressed by Dr. Skovholt. 

Dr. Skovholt also said that there 
is a need for attracting more young 
scientists to the field of cereal chem- 
istry. 

Dr. Skovholt was host at a presi- 
dent’s reception held on the evening 
of May 13. The reception was held to 
afford new members an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the 
membership. The association now has 
778 members, he said, adding. that 
113 new members had been added 
in the past calendar year. 
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REGULATION CALLED FAILURE 
IN CONSERVATION OF WHEAT 


Convention Demands Government Plan for Disposition of 
1946-47 Crop With Industry Aid and Co-operation 
—Executive Committee Re-elected 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 
Managing Editor of The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill.—Eighty per cent ex- 

traction of flour must go. It has 
been a complete failure in conserving 
the national wheat resources and aid- 
ing to feed the world’s hungry, and 
actually has proved to be a wheat 
waster. 
“This is the expressed conviction 
and determination of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, meeting here this 
week in annual convention. 

Another high policy decision 
reached in a meeting of the board of 
directors on May 13 involves the 
probable continuance of wheat con- 
trols into the new crop year. The 
federation’s officers and members 
will insist upon immediate govern- 
ment planning for the disposition of 
1946-47 wheat with industry aid and 
co-operation. 

Helpless to correct or to ameliorate 
in any important degree the situa- 
tion that has collapsed the flour 
trade for the remainder of the pres- 
ent crop year, the attention of the 
federation is directed toward preven- 
tion of similar or worse calamities 
in the coming year, and such plans 
and policies, involving complete ces- 
sation of 80% extraction and other 
flour controls, claim major attention 
on the convention floor. 

To assist in its campaign for the 
elimination of 80% extraction the 
millers have retained the services 
of the J. Walter Thompson Co., which 
will act as public relations ad- 
viser to the federation. 

This year’s convention has brought 
out a large attendance, augmented 
by the fact that the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors and the 
American Corn Millers Association 
were in session on Monday and Tues- 

, day. of this week. 


Executive Committee Re-elected 


All members of the executive com- 
mittee of the federation were re- 
elected. R. S. Dickinson was made 
a vice chairman to succeed William 
P. Bomar, who advances to the pres- 
idency in succession to C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie. J. C. Beaven continues as 
vice chairman. Herman Steen was 
re-elected as vice president and sec- 
retary, Herman Fakler as vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative, 
and Hill Clark as treasurer. 

The executive committee comprises 
Mr. Bomar, Sydney Anderson, Mr. 
Beaven, Mr. Dickinson, O. D. Fisher, 
R. W. Goodell, Henry F. Kuehn, Fred 
J. Lingham, Ward Magill, A. E. Mal- 
lon, Mr. McKenzie, Philip H. Postel, 
Charles Ritz, Jess B. Smith and 
Frank A. Tucher. 


McKenzie Praises Industry 
Mr, ,McKenzie, in his valedictory 
address; ag,, retiring. president, re- 
viewed the current situation in the 
industry. _ 
“The ‘tilling industry is entitled to 








FIRST NEW TEXAS WHEAT 
HAULED TO ELEVATOR 

What is believed to be the first 
wheat harvested in the United States 
this season was delivered to an Olney, 
Texas, elevator May 8, according to 
reports received at Kansas City. L. 
B. West, farming one mile west of 
Olney, brought in 50 bus. This is 
over two weeks ahead of the average 
delivery from Young county. The 
wheat tested 60 lbs and averaged 12 
bus per acre despite a dry period that 
hurt yield. Olney is in the north- 
central part of Texas. 


point with pride,” he said, “to its 
performance throughout the entire 
period of national emergency.” 

Despite great difficulties, he point- 
ed out, the industry has done “a most 
outstanding, consistent and workman- 
like job in supplying a basic food 
without interruption throughout the 
entire emergency period.” 

Mr. McKenzie also praised the in- 
dustry for the development of the 
production of alcohol grits from 
wheat for wartime use, for improv- 
ing the nutritional properties of the 
major part of its principal product 
and for standardization of flour pack- 
age sizes. 

He urged the ending of the 80% 
extraction order “as soon as possi- 
ble,” indicating this phase of War 
Food Order 144 had been “adopted 
hastily and without due considera- 
tion.” ; 

Mr. McKenzie recommended that 
the federation formulate a_ policy 
whereby it might be able to unite 
with other closely allied industries 
to form a political bloc “of such 
strength as to halt the regimenta- 
tion of industry and end this endless 
succession of ill-conceived, illogical 
and impractical regulations.” 

Current events in Washington fol- 
lowing swiftly in the wake of the rise 
in grain ceilings played havoc with 
the federation convention program. 
Atherton Bean, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, who was to have 
been one of the principal speakers, 
was called to the capital along with 
several others in the industry who 
had planned to be in Chicago as 
members of the OPA-picked commit- 
tee that will advise with government 
officials on measures to prevent a 
squeeze on flour prices—either a 
higher ceiling on flour or a larger 
subsidy on wheat. 

Herman Fakler of the federation’s 
Washington office remained in the 
capital to assist the committee and 
the officials of the Office of Price 
Administration and missed attending 
an annual federation convention for 
the first time since his connection 
with the Washington office. 
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NF Asks End of 80% Flour Order 





This year’s convention drew an un- 
usually large attendance. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, the meeting place, re- 
ported the longest list of advance 
reservations in federation convention 
history and had difficulty in provid- 
ing accommodations. Many of the 
flour millers in attendance came to 
Chicago one or two days ahead of 
federation meeting dates, some to 
make corridor contacts with members 
of the flour distributing and corn 
milling groups whose national conven- 
tions were being held at the same 
place on the opening days of the 
week. 

The federation meeting began on 
Tuesday morning with an address by 
Carlton D. McKenzie, retiring presi- 
dent, followed by the inaugural ad- 
dress of William P. Bomar, the new 
president, whose remarks will be 
found in essential text on page 17 of 
this issue. | 

Mr. Bomar paid a tribute to his 
predecessor, Mr. McKenzie, who, in 
his double term of service, had given 
so generously of his time and talents, 
working consistently to facilitate the 
many difficulties confronting the in- 
dustry. 

“He has continually,” said Mr. Bo- 
mar, “made available to the govern- 
ment competent and experienced per- 
sonnel, and has promoted the fullest 
co-operation toward flour supply for 
war, relief, and on the home front. 
We are grateful that his counsel will 
still be available, as one of our board 
of directors. I know every miller 
joins me in expressing our heartfelt 
appreciation to a grand fellow for a 
job weil done.” 

Pinch hitting for Mr. Bean on the 
convention program, Sydney Ander- 
son of General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, was scheduled to address the 
gathering Tuesday morning on the 
proper approach of industry repre- 


sentatives to their congressmen nd 
to officials of government agencies, 

Roy K. Durham, newly functioning 
as the federation’s technical direc. 
tor, was also programmed for an 
address at the Tuesday morning ses. 
sion. 

An international flavor was ro. 
vided by Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, Prit- 
ain’s outstanding cereal cherist, 
whose contribution to the afternoon 
session was billed as a recital of 
British wartime milling experiences 
and postwar prospects. The text of 
this paper will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

Representing the government, Rob- 
ert H. Shields, administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, was programmed to de- 
liver an address on ‘“‘The Wheat Situ- 
ation and the Milling Industry.” 

The Tuesday program was conclud- 
ed by a social hour. This popular 
item in federation convention agenda 
has become what members of the 
trade, both active and allied, appear 
to consider an indispensable feature, 


The Important Problems 


Wednesday’s sessions were to be 
devoted entirely to consideration of 
the three most important problems 
immediately ahead of the milling in- 
dustry—the future of the flour sub- 
sidy program, the need of upward 
revision of flour ceilings and the 
whole future of wheat and flour con- 
trols. F 

At Wednesday’s luncheon session 
the speaker was to be the Hon. Au- 
gust H. Andresen, Minnesota mem- 
ber of Congress, whose announced 
topic was “Present and Future Re- 
lations Between Business and Gov- 
ernment.” 





Eire Raises Extraction Rate to 90% 


London, Eng.—The increase in the 
extraction rate of flour from 85% to 
90% has been officially announced by 
the Eire government as a further step 
to reduce the country’s requirements 
of imported wheat so that countries 
that are in greater need may get 
more. 

The new flour is already on sale 
but bakers will not be selling bread 
made from it for another week. This 
delay will enable them to work off 
their reserve stocks of the 85% ex- 
traction flour. Any baker who holds 
a stock of the old flour after a week 
has been requested to return it to 
the millers for replacement with the 
darker flour. 

The 85% extraction flour has been 
in use in Eire only since last Feb- 
ruary, when the extraction rate was 
raised from 80%. 

The steps taken by the govern- 
ment to see that all bakers will be- 


gin producing bread from the 90% 
extraction by a given date will meet 
the demand made recently by the 
Guild of Irish Bakers, which com- 
plained that when the extraction rate 
was raised from 80% to 85% many 
bakers continued to use the 80% 
flour in order to use up reserve 
stocks. 

In a letter to the Minister of Indus- 
try and Commerce the secretary of 
the Guild stated that when all bak- 
ers were made to use the new ex- 
traction flour at the same time no 
baker would be in a privileged posi- 
tion even for a short time, as was 
the case when the 85% extraction 
was introduced. At that time bread 
was returned to bakeries unsold as 
people were buying from the bakers 
still using the 80% flour. Waste re- 
sulted, thus defeating the principal 
object for which the change was in- 
troduced. 





New Texas and Oklahoma Wheat Moving 


Kansas City, Mo.—The first car of new crop winter wheat was received 
at Fort Worth, Texas, May 13, and graded No. 1 dark 68 Ibs. Last year's 
first car was received May 25. A few truck loads- of wheat also have been 
arriving at Fort Worth elevators, and the trade opinion is that if wexther 
is favorable, a considerable movement of early variety wheat will be start- 
ing the latter part of this week. Reports from Frederick, Okla., record the 
first movement of new crop Oklahoma wheat to Tillman county elev: tors, 
setting a new early mark for state harvests, which normally begin around 


May 25. 
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Wheat Shortage Forcing Mills Down 





— 


Pacific Northwest 
Mills Get Wheat 
for Export Milling 


Seattle, Wash.— The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has allocated 3,000,000 
bus of wheat to mills in the Pacific 
Northwest for grinding strictly for 
export. The flour from this wheat 
wil! go 100% overseas, thus there is 
no relief for domestic consumers in 
this move. However, this block of 
wheat is to be ground to an 80% ex- 
traction, rather than 85%, as orig- 
inally planned, and the millfeed re- 
sultant will be available for feeding 
usage. 

Earl C, Corey, regional director of 
the CCC with headquarters in Port- 
land, explained in announcing the al- 
location that this move will help 
Pacific Northwest mills keep their 
crews together until new crop, and 
additionally the offal will help piece? 
out the current very tight feed situ- 
ation in this area. Original plans 
had called for 85% extraction, but it 
was found that this flour has too 
much feed in it, and is extremely at- 


tractive to bugs. Even 72% flour 
shipped in sealed metal containers 
during the war did not hold up too 
well. 

While the flour millers see some 
measure of relief in this move so 
far as complete certailment is con- 
cerned, bakers and consumers have 
resigned themselves to getting along 
“without” until new crop grain comes 
in. 





75% OR MORE OF CAPACITY 
"MAY CLOSE WITHIN 10 DAYS 


Average ‘Run Last Week 71%—Some Plants Closed for 
First Time in History Due to Wheat Lack— 
Operations Vary by Regions ° 





Subsidy Boost Delayed as RFC 


Insists on 10-Day Notification 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of Economic Stabilization is preparing a 
directive to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. to authorize the RFC to make 
changes in the flour production payment program at any time within a 
monthly period. However, the RFC over the objections of the millers’ com- 
mittee, insists on retaining its 10-day notification clause. Consequently, it ap- 
pears, now that inasmuch as the subsidy adjustment probably will not be 
concluded until May 15, it appears that no increase in the subsidy can be 


effective before May 25. 


According to. members of the millers’ committee, it seems likely that 
the increased subsidy will cover increased bag and operating costs, thereby 
making the subsidy increase slightly higher than 7@8c advance which 


seemed probable. 


Failure of the RFC to waive the 10-day provision in its regulation, ac- 
cording to industry officials, excludes millers from making wheat and flour 
available for export through the Production and Marketing Administration. 





Bonus Wheat Rush Jams Elevators; 
North Dakota Sells 10,000,000 Bus 


After getting off to a slow start 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture officials say that the rate of 
delivery of wheat under the bonus 
plan has accelerated and as of May 
9 a total of 23,447,986 bus of wheat 
had been delivered to the govern- 
ment. It is expected that with the 
recent price increase of 15c bu 
there will be an even greater rate 
of delivery of wheat to the govern- 
ment account by May 25, the final 
date under which sellers of bonus 
wheat may obtain the 25c bonus pay- 
ment plus the recent price advance. 

In announcing the May 9 total, 
USDA officials say that the actual 
delivery has been greater, but their 
official figures lag at least two days 
behind field reports. 

Sales of corn under the corn bonus 
plan exceeded those under the wheat 
plan; 31,178,311 bus of corn were sold 
to the government under the corn in- 
centive payment, the USDA reported. 
The corn bonus expired May 11, 
1946 

Deliveries as of May 9 under the 
Wheat plan included: North Dakota 
8,869,844 bus, Kansas 3,075,356, South 
Dakota 2,677,149, Montana 2,912,000, 
Nebraska 1,167,439, Washington 1,- 


579,360, Minnesota 689,133, -Idaho 
599,459, Oregon 326,936, Ohio 457,- 
937, Illinois 162,024, Indiana 134,661, 
Michigan 4,729, Missouri 32,854, Colo- 
rado 524,546. 

Deliveries as of May 10 under the 
corn plan included: Illinois 12,090,922 
bus, Nebraska 7,250,574, Iowa 3,986,- 
099, Indiana 3,264,372, South Dakota 
2,190,365, Ohio 1,727,682, Kansas 280,- 
000, Minnesota 207,643, Missouri 97,- 


014, Colorado 19,993; Michigan 26,840. © 


Movement of bonus wheat in the 
Northwest has reached such volume 
that railroads are running short of 
boxcars and many country elevators 
are blocked. E. J. Grimes, chairman 
of the Northwest Grain Storage Com- 
mittee, says reports from North Da- 


‘ kota and Minnesota show that wheat 


is coming in fast and that if cars can 
be furnished to relieve the blocked 
elevators, the total moved under the 
bonus plan may surprise everyone. 

Mr. Grimes says that it will be 
necessary for the government to see 
that more cars are furnished; other- 
wise many farmers may not be able 
to market their wheat before the 
May 25 deadline. Mr. Grimes said a 
survey of Dakota and Montana sta- 
tions disclosed: 





Cuban Subsidy Rumor Unconfirmed 


Rumors were current in export milling circles last week that the Cuban 
government had announced plans to subsidize 1,200,000 200-lb sacks of im- 
Ported flour for shipment within 90 days of the date on which the decree is 
published in the official Cuban register. The reported subsidy was $1.54 per 
200-lb sack. Efforts of millers to run down the rumor were unsuccessful and 
in view of the lack of details and the great volume of uncertainty over wheat 
Supplies, the domestic subsidy, etc., most of them were inclined to let the 


Matter rest, 


Some 20 elevators plugged on the 
Soo Line; a fair supply of cars on the 
Great Northern but a critical situa- 
tion looming soon unless more are re- 
ceived in northwestern North Dakota 
and eastern Montana; on the Milwau- 
kee, some elevators are blocked, others 
report they will be shortly; no seri- 
ous difficulty yet on the Northern Pa- 
cific although an increasing volume 
of wheat moving to elevators in west- 
ern North Dakota indicates there may 
be difficulties in that region. 

Country elevators in 51 of the 53 
counties in North Dakota reporting to 
the state PMA headquarters in Fargo 
through county AAA committeemen, 
presented figures which show that 
8,869,844 bus of wheat have been de- 
livered under the certificate plan. 
Most of this has come into the eleva- 
tors in the last two weeks. The ele- 
vator men report 1,140,000 bus sold 
from April 1 until the certificate plan 
was effective, making 10,009,000 bus 
in all according to the Fargo Forum. 

The elevator men estimate that 20,- 
400,000 bus will be delivered from 
the farms of the state before July 1. 
John Kasper, PMA chairman, believes 
that in view of the big movement in 
the last two weeks, this estimate 
may be considerably below the actual 
bushelage that will come in under the 
certificate plan. 

County chairmen also reported es- 
timates of elevator men that 3,875 
boxcars will be needed this week to 
unblock elevators and keep the grain 
rolling without interruption to the 
terminals. 

Walter Harvey, district manager of 
the Association of American Railways 
at Minneapolis, reported that railways 


(Continued on page 40.) 


One by one the nation’s flour mills 
are being forced out of production 
by lack of wheat and it has been 
predicted in authoritative circles that 
by late this week or early the next 
75% or more of the industry capacity 
may be idled for sheer lack of grain 
to grind. : 

Already some large units in Minne- 
apolis and interior Minnesota have 
ceased grinding. For some of, them 
it is the first time in two or three 
generations that they have been 
forced to close for lack of wheat. 
They have been unable to obtain 
wheat to replenish the 21-day in- 
ventory allowed them under the re- 
strictions of WFO 144, since all of 
the wheat being marketed by farm- 
ers at present is going under the 
certificate plan to obtain ‘the 30c 
bonus for delivery by May 25. Mills 
are not permitted to pay above the 
ceiling. 

The impending mill closings, ‘with 
the resultant shortages of flour and 
bread to follow have become front 
page news in the nation’s press. 
Prominent millers attending the Mill- 
ers National Federation convention 
in Chicago have been quoted widely 
by press associations concerning the 
status of their own milling operations 
and the position of the entire indus- 
try. 

Thruston B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., was quoted in a United Press 
interview as predicting that at least 
1,000 mills would be closed by June 
15 and that a full shortage of bread 
products would be felt from about 
June 10 to July 20. 

Production reports to The North- 
western Miller, representing about 
73% of the nation’s capacity, show a 
slight improvement in the output last 
week over the preceding week. The 
average percentage of activity for 
the country as a whole was 71%, as 
compared with 63% in the week end- 
ing May 4. This was due to mills 
having a new 75% domestic distribu- 
tion quota for May to work on and 
those having wheat operated at a 
good rate. 

By regions, the operations were 

(Continued on page 40.) 





3,600,000 SACKS FLOUR 
BOUGHT BY PMA 


Washington, D. C.—Through May 
18, the Production and Marketing 
Administration reported purchases of 
3,600,000 sacks of flour under the 
March announcements GR 45 to GR 
48. This includes the 1,000,000 sacks 
previously reported. Most of the 
flour sold to the PMA undoubtedly 
represents sales made by millers who 
had excess wheat on hand May 1 
above the 21-day limit: for domestic 
use that went into efféct dt that 
time. oi OS 
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WHEAT DEARTH PINCHES MILLS 


ON BOTH SALES, OPERATIONS 


Some Plants Forced Down for First Time in History for 
Lack of Wheat—All Buyers Clamoring 
for Deliveries 


Practically no new flour business is 
being booked by mills. Wheat sup- 
plies are inadequate to cover the 
business now on the books and mills 
have little hope of getting any addi- 
tional amounts until the government 
gets out of the wheat bonus program 

and the new crop begins 

to move in the South- 

Seles west. Adding to the com- 

Far plications is last week’s 
announcement of a 15c 


with no details as yet 

as to what will be done 
in adjusting the flour subsidy. 
Washington advices indicate that 
some adjustment is planned, but that 
the $10 ton increase in millfeed ceil- 
ings will be expected to offset part 
of the higher wheat price. 

Some millers whose fiscal year 
ends in May are informing customers 
that bookings which they cannot fill 
for lack of wheat by the end of the 
month will be canceled, with the priv- 
ilege of rebooking at the buyer’s 
option at a price to be determined 
at the time of shipment. Others 
plan similar action at the end of 
June, while many have not yet de- 
termined what their position will be 
on the matter of contracts not 
backed by wheat in the bin because 
of government confiscation of grain 
stocks. 


Bonus Gets Millers’ Wheat 


There seems to be every indication 
that the CCC will continue to draw 
on wheat supplies through June and 
maybe beyond for the famine relief 
program. Bonus wheat is moving 


in heavy volume in the Northwest - 


advance in wheat ceilings | 


spring wheat area, with many coun- 
try elevators reported blocked by 
shortage of boxcars. Farmers are re- 
ported willing to release their hold- 
ings at the new higher ceilings, which 
with the 30c bonus payment on deliv- 
eries prior to May 25, gives them 45c 
bu more for their wheat than before 
the certificate plan was inaugurated. 
_Millers cannot compete with the bo- 
nus, since they are legally limited 
to the ceiling price. 


Sales at Record Low 

An all-time low in sales was re- 
corded in the Southwest the past 
week, bookings averaging only 4% of 
capacity, as compared with 8% a 
week ago and 76% a year ago. The 
little business that was done took 
place before the wheat ceiling an- 
nouncement at midweek, and con- 
sisted mostly of small-lot fam- 
ily flour business, much of it 
local in character. Millers are mak- 
ing no commitments on new crop 
flour business, although all plants are 
receiving requests from old custom- 
ers for some assurance about future 
flour supplies. Representing the first 
full week of May operations under 
government regulations, production 
increased a little last week, but that 
total probably represents the high 
point for the next six weeks. De- 
pending upon the extent to which 
they plan to stretch their wheat with 
the reduced running time, mills will 
begin to close this week. 


Spring Mills Closing 


New business done by spring wheat 
mills represented about 25% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 35% a 





Durum Mills Unable to Maintain 
Schedules Despite CCC Allocations 


Demand for durum granulars and 
durum flours from the macaroni 
trade continues brisk, but mills still 
have nothing to offer. Doubt is ex- 
pressed as to the ability of the mills 
to deliver all that has already been 
sold for shipment before June 30, 
when the subsidy presumably will 
expire. 

Macaroni manufacturers complain 
that they are not getting deliveries 
as promptly as they had expected. 
Millers report a boxcar shortage is 
again developing: 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
been allocating to mills durum it 
accumulates under the wheat certifi- 
cate and bonus program, but no 
durum was allocated during the clos- 
ing three days of last week. Durum 
that the mills get from the CCC from 
now on will be billed at the 15c high- 
er ceiling. However, mills will get 
some benefit from the $10 ton ad- 
vance in the millfeed ceiling, which 
will help to absorb part of the in- 
creased durum cost. 

Even with the CCC allocations, 
durum mills are hard pressed for 
wheat. Most of them have much less 
than the allotted 21-day grind and, 
at best, can operate only three or 
four days a week. No durum is ar- 


riving at terminals for sale, and de- 
liveries against “to arrive” purchases 
have been very light. 

It is reported that the army’s 
recent inquiries for spaghetti and 
macaroni are meeting with indiffer- 
ence due to the dearth of export cases 
specified. It was generally believed, 
however, that the army would guar- 
antee durum supplies to cover the 
quantities. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, May 13, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.94 $1.94 
2 Durum or better...... 1.93 1,94 
3 Durum or better...... 1.92 ete 
4 Durum or better...... 1.91 
5 Durum or better...... 1.89% a has 
1 Re@ Durum «.......... 1.84 1.84 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represent 99% of the total capacity in the 
United States, in sacks, with comparisons; 
percentage of capacity based on six-day 
week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
OR So : Serer ee ere *118,176 56 
Previous week ....... 113,759 54 
Bee Oe ous bt Fee's one 231,092 109 
Crop year 
production 
Jaly 1-Ma@y 11, 1946.......ces0» 8,738,258 
July 1-May 12, 1945s seeceeers 9,109,814 


*Preliminary. 


week earlier and 162% a year ago. 
The light volume is comprised of 
single carlots here and there to old 
customers not protected by forward 
contracts. Mills take the orders only 
where they have the wheat to cover 
them. For the first time in their 
business experience some large Min- 
neapolis and interior mills have been 
forced to close their plants for lack 
of wheat. May contracts are being 
only about half filled and cancella- 
tions seem likely unless mills. get 
wheat. 

Most Buffalo mills are out of the 
market and will be out until new 
crop wheat is available. At New 
York, flour stocks and trade morale 
are at low ebb. All distributors are 
conscientiously trying to allocate the 
meager supplies reaching that mar- 
ket and are experiencing terrific pres- 
sure from jobbers and bakers. There 
are many reports of curtailed bakery 
output among both small and large 
units. In some instances truck routes 
have been cut by 10 to 30%. 


No Business at Boston 


Boston mill agents are not accept- 
ing any new business. The most op- 
timistic opinion is that mills will do 
well to supply their trade with 50% 
of 1945 deliveries and the situation is 
further confused by the ceiling ad- 
vance in wheat. Similar reports are 
made by Philadelphia handlers. 

No flour is being sold at Chicago. 
Bakers are clamoring for deliveries 
on old contracts and some will be 
forced to close unless flour is received 
within a week. Family flour demand 
at Cleveland continues brisk, but the 
question is how much of this flour is 
going to the family trade. Most job- 
bers are rationing flour to the trade 
on the basis of their historical usage 
and subject to receipt of deliveries 
from mills. A tremendous demand 
at St. Louis cannot be handled by 
mills there, due to inadequate wheat. 
Most mills will be forced down in 
the near future unless something un- 
foreseen happens. 

Sales of flour in the southeastern 
states are practically at a standstill. 
There are plenty of buyers, but no 
sellers. Grocers report early sell- 
outs of bread and rolls and bakers 
are unable to restock grocers’ shelves 
due to the curtailed production. 


Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 334,000 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,887,452 sacks, compared with 2,- 
553,452 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,674,913 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,977,857 sacks and 
three years ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 2,649,803. 
Production in the Northwest de- 
creased 7,100 sacks over last week 
and increased 235,000 in the South- 
west. Production increased 24,000 
sacks in Buffalo and 26,000 sacks 
in central and southeastern states, 
while the north Pacific Coast in- 
creased 57,000 sacks. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PETER FALTER RE-ELECTED 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Peter Falter has 
been re-elected president of the Buf- 
falo Retail Bakers Association for 
the coming year. Other officers 
elected are: vice president, Ralph 
Harmel; secretary, William A. Stel- 
ler, and treasurer, Alfred Pfuelb. Mr. 
Steller was re-elected for the tenth 
term. Other officers will be in- 
stalled at the June 19 meeting, 
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FEED MARKETS SLOWED 
BY INGREDIENT DEARTH 


Upward Ceiling Adjustments Require 
New Formula Price Lists—Mill- 
feed Production Off 


Trade in feed markets the past 
week has narrowed still further as 
supplies of feed grains and by-prod- 
uct feeds available to the formula 
feed industry fall farther below re- 
quirements. The output of by-prod- 
uct feeds has been greatly reduced 
by the official re- 
strictions on proc- 
essors. With the 
announcement of 
substantial in. 
creases in ceiling 
prices on grains, protein feeds and 
millfeeds, formula feed manufactur- 
ers are required to file new ingredi- 
ent prices and can recalculate their 
price lists, reports from Washington 
indicate. Because of sharp reduc- 
tions in the production of wheat miil- 
feeds, cottonseed meal, corn gluten 
feed and meal and distillers’ dricd 
grains, the total output of by-product 
feeds during January-June, 1946, will 
likely be 10 to 15% smaller than the 
quantity available during that period 
in 1945. For January-June this year 
supplies of feed grains, combined 
with by-product feeds, are about 5% 
smaller per animal unit on farms 
than the corresponding period of 1945. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration index number of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices, as a whole, 
remains unchanged at 166.1, com- 
pared with 164.4 last year. The feed 
grain index was unchanged at 178.7 
just prior to the ceiling advances. 

At Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
millfeed production was sharply cur- 
tailed by greatly reduced milling op- 
erations. The reduced output of mill- 
feed at Minneapolis was applied al- 
most entirely on old business as mills 
offered no new tonnnage at all. At 
Kansas City, there were no wheat 
feed offerings. At Chicago, trade 
was at a standstill with mills at that 
market either closed down or operat- 
ing on sharply reduced schedules. 
Millfeed ceilings advanced $10 ton 
on May 13. 

The oilseed meal situation con- 
tinues tight, but demand from feed 
manufacturers for the high protein 
meals appears less urgent because 
of their inability to secure other in- 
gredients such as millfeeds and feed 
grains. Although there are no open 
market offerings, supplies of oilseed 
meals appeared fairly well balanced 
with current demand. Supplies at 





‘near-by interior feeding points, espe- 


cially in the hands of country ship- 
pers of flax and soybeans, appear 
adequate to meet the local demand 
for use with remaining supplies of 
homegrown grains and roughage 
which were still available, the PMA 
reports. Oil meal ceilings advanced 
$14 ton on May 13. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 32,066 tons last weck, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfced 
yield per hundredweight of ficur. 
Production for the current week ccm- 
pares with an output of 28,113 tons 
in the week previous and 58,540 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date’ totals 2,4'7,- 
526 tons as compared with 2,507,.:42 
tons in the corresponding period 4 
year ago. 
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Sweeping Ceiling Advances 


Feature Grain Markets 


Little Relief for Mills Seen as Long as Bonus 
Program Drains Farm Supplies—New Wheat in 


Sweeping advances in ceiling prices 
amounting to 15¢c bu on wheat, 25c 
on corn, 10c on rye, 9c on barley and 
5c on oats, announced May 9 to be- 
come effective May 13, provided the 
most outstanding development in 
grain markets in many months. After 
the announcement was 
made, all markets were 
thrown into a state of 
confusion with regard 
to outstanding con- 
tracts and no efforts 
were made to trade un- 
til these matters could be clarified. 
There was no wheat to be traded in 
anyway, since the arrivals mostly 
comprised bonus wheat moving on 
the export program. 

In announcing the new wheat ceil- 
ings, the government requested and 
recommended that the major grain 
exchanges cancel outstanding futures 
and cash grain contracts. Only the 
Kansas City exchange abided by this 
request by ordering all contracts 
liquidated on the basis of the applic- 
able ceilings June 11. The Chicago 
exchange stopped all trading in the 
current futures deliveries, except for 
liquidation purposes at the old ceil- 
ings. Minneapolis refused to order 
contracts canceled and kept all cash 
and futures trading open and subject 
to the new maximums. 

Mills have besieged the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for wheat to avert com- 
plete shutdowns, but except for a few 
very small lots taken into mill ele- 
vators from farmers under the cer- 
tificate plan in the Southwest and a 
sizeable quantity for export grinding 
on the west coast, no grain has been 
released for grinding. Headquarters 
of CCC in Washington are silent on 
the matter of giving wheat to mills 
for grinding. Minneapolis CCC of- 
ficials report that only four cargoes of 
wheat have gone down the lakes, in- 
dicating considerable delay caused by 
redtape in the certificate and bonus 
plan. 

The higher ceilings afford little en- 
couragement to mills as a means of 
getting wheat from farmers as long 
as the bonus program remains in ef- 
fect and by the time it expires the 
bins will have been swept clean of 
old crop wheat. Millers see nothing 
but shutdowns when their current 
stocks are gone and already some 
plants have been forced down for this 
reason. A week or 10 days will find 
a large percentage of the industry 
idle for sheer lack of wheat to grind. 

Severely low temperatures brought 
a threat of damage to the advanced 
winter wheat crop in the Southwest. 


—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
EARLY JUNE KANSAS 
HARVEST POSSIBLE 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Wheat har- 
vest in this vicinity might easily 
come in early June, it is reported, 
after viewing samples brought from 
Edwards county, 75 miles west of 
here. The samples were shown to 
Hutchinson grain men by R. C. Da- 
vidson, terminal elevator operator. 
The berries were in the heavy dough 
Stage. Rains late last week bene- 
fited central Kansas wheat, but failed 
to reach the drier southwest coun- 
ties, where deterioration is showing 
to a creater extent each day. 


a 








It will take several days to determine 
extent of damage, but most observers 
believe the crop escaped without se- 
vere losses. The spring wheat area 
experienced temperatures as low as 12 
degrees above zero as the week 
closed, but the crop is not sufficiently 
advanced to be vulnerable. 

A stagnant wheat market was re- 
ported at Kansas City with the main 
topic of interest late in the week be- 
ing the handling of contracts follow- 
ing the government recommendation 
for cancellation that was contained in 
its announcement of price increases. 
The issue resulted in sharp differ- 
ences of opinion. Meanwhile, about 
the only activity is the movement of 
CCC bonus wheat which has gradually 
accelerated, with the agency hav- 
ing obtained a total,so far of 1,000,- 
000 bus by the end of last week. An 
upsurge of modest proportions is ex- 
pected, following the, cutting across of 
some of the red tape in moving wheat, 
and it is expected that more grain 
will come into CCC hands this week. 
Totals, however, are not likely to be 
anywhere near the goals and this fact 
does not offer a bright prospect of 
millers obtaining any government 
wheat for milling in the Southwest. 


New Wheat in Texas 


Fort Worth received the first car of 
new wheat May 13 from Munday, 
Texas, about 140 miles west of Fort 
Worth. The grain graded No. 1 dark 
hard, tough, with a test weight of 
63 lbs, moisture 14.8% and protein 
12.30%. The wheat came from fields 
yielding only 8 or 9 bus per acre, but 
was 12 days earlier than the first car 
last year from the same locality. Fort 
Worth elevator stocks are down to 
765,000 bus, down 409,000 from a 
week ago. 

Movement of wheat in the North- 
west picked up materially under the 
impulse of the government’s 30c 
bonus program. Minneapolis received 
over 1,600 cars and Duluth took in 
1,760 cars. Enough grain is rolling 
from the country at present to in- 
crease these totals materially in the 
next two weeks. Handlings were 
almost entirely under government di- 
rective, however, leaving practically 
none for mills. CCC officials estimate 
that they have purchased between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 bus of bonus 
wheat in the Minneapolis region to 
date. 

The new ceiling prices for futures 
at Minneapolis are: Wheat $1.90% 
bu, corn $1.42%, oats 84c, barley 
$1.29%%, rye (effective June 1, 1946) 
$1.53%. New cash grain ceilings 
are: No. 1 northern wheat $1.87% 
bu, No. 2 yellow corn $1.40%, No. 2 
white oats 82c, No. 2 barley $1.27, 
No. 2 rye (June 1) $1.51. 

The new ceiling on wheat futures 
at Kansas City is $1.885 and on 
corn $1.43%. Chicago’s new wheat 
ceiling is $1.98% on wheat futures, 
$1.46% on corn, 88c on oats and 
$1.35% on barley. 

Pacific Northwest flour mills are 
apparently reconciled to the. govern- 
ment wheat export program, feeling 
little can be done about it, but feed 
manufacturers see the destruction of 
the poultry and livestock industries 
unless the government turns wheat 
back to them. Mills have been al- 
lotted about 3,000,000 bus wheat for 
export flour grinding. There will be 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Previous May 12, May 13, May 15, 
May 11, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
PEGPUEORE ov ere Seed eee se 8 eebee *626,473 633,666 922,323 676,571 541,638 
BOGE WOR i isieeicen reads etreve 1,050,491 815,885 1,255,487 1,109,560 1,029,372 
I och ab. sks pAbT 64-0 \u's nie a,b @. de 451,823 428,217 503,220 371,288 307,845 
Central and Southeast ........ *461,314 435,037 586,284 474,066 524,435 
North Pacific Coast .......... *297,351 240,647 407,599 346,372 246,513 
MED. EVR Ceiawoes «Res eeene 2,887,452 2,553,452 3,674,913 2,977,857 2,649,803 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 


*Preliminary. 





Crop year flour production 
uly 1 to———_,, 











P Percentage of capacity operated . 
May 11, Previous May 12, May 13, May 15, May 11, May 12, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 F 1945 
Northwest ...... 63 64 93 69 61 38,306,146 36,474,586 
Southwest ...... 72 56 90 80 74 58,357,946 54,722,160 
po tT are 75 71 84 63 53 23,145,311 21,814,690 
Central and S. E. 63 57 74 59 64 25,295,467 15,326,534 
No. Pacific Coast 83 67 99 84 75 15,250,663 16,729,565 
TOUS, vise cae 71 63 89 72 63 160,355,533 145,067,535 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
4 " ; 
55 epeereere Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
euaiae jason shee oe cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
May. 8210" 335s 894,660 627,493 79 Montana and Iowa: 
Previous week .. 894,660 549,958 61 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ....... 814,380 807,570 99 capacity output _ tivity 
Two years ago -. 814,380 706,356 87 May 6-11. ...... 667,800 *406,879 61 
Five-year BVOETEGO 22s es cesereccece 75 Previous week .. 667,800 396,500 59 
Ten-year Average .......ecesseeees 66 Year ago ....... 667,800 601,555 90 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 418,489 63 
May 5-11 ...... 364,320 57,342 71 Five-year average .....-.+-..-.+.- &5 
Previous week .. 364,320 140,287 39 Ten-year average ................. 51 
Year ago ....... 352,800 270,953 77 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 352,800 232,585 66 
Five-year average ................ 68 Minneapolis 
Ten-year average ...........eee00% 66 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
) | Sg oo) Cee 112,800 95,184 84 May 6-11 2.2... 321,360 219,594 68 
Previous week .. 112,800 54,490 48 Previous week .. 321,360 237,166 74 
| eae 111,132 81,098 73 SOG? GRO. »...0c\06 321,360 320,768 100 
Two years ago .. 111,132 89,856 81 Two years ago .. 319,284 258,082 81 
Five-year average ......--eceseees 65 
Salina TORsHORE, BVGSTAZS:..«.. o'o- o:0.050 ve cccnte 64 
May 6-11 ...... 84,600 70,472 83 ee Y aes c 
Previous week 84,600 71,150 84 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
.  . , tere 109,956 95,866 87 Mills i Illi is, Ohi Michi I i 
Two years ago... 109,956 80,763 73 Se en Sey | ee | eaeaaes 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
May 5-11 ..+- 225,720 *171,001 76 
Previous week .. 225,720 153,029 68 
TOGE. BHO 50608 08 269,100 259,594 96 
Two years ago .. 269,100 240,063 89 
Five-year average ........eeeeeees 74 
pp ere re 65 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

mary 6-il. | ....5 134,200 126,350 94 
Previous week .. 134,200 69,401 52 
WOOP GHO- .is...% 143,200 148,005 103 
Two years ago.. 143,200 106,309 74 
WIVG-*YOOr QVETERG ..5. 2. cc cee ccsces 99 
Ten-year AVeCTABE ....... cc erssevee 74 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 5-11 ...... *731,706 461,314 63 

Previous week .. 754,756 435,037 58 

VeOr GOO ..s..5. 795,240 586,284 74 

Two years ago.. 792,240 474,066 59 

WAVO=FORE BVOTERS cose vic c ec verinse 61 

"TON<FORT QVOTERS occ ceicscccess 60 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Beas” Gade. . ccses 601,200 451,823 75 

Previous week .. 601,200 428,217 71 

YOO? .@80. 60... 600,600 503,220 84 

Two years ago... 577,416 371,288 63 

Five-year average .......+.eeeeees 69 

DSN= PORT BVSPAGS > 000 i 6 ce dowccsove 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of 


the flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


March 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 
feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest——, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—~ 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


Weekly Crop year 


production todate production 
May 5-11 ..... 16,283 1,301,671 8,780 
Previous week .. 12,646 8,830 
Two weeks ago 15,960 9,646 
OTe See 30,289 1,341,219 18,623 
SRR Arr 26,812 1,360,744 13,259 
s(t Soe a 24,903 1,236,002 10,774 
Oo) were: 23,067 1,101,914 10,315 
Five-yr. average 24,271 1,268,310 12,350 


Figures show production since 
lbs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 


7-—Combined—, 


to date production to date production to date 


679,096 7,003 436,759 32,066 2,417,526 
6,637 28,113 
6,533 32,146 
740,139 9,628 425,984 58,540 2,507,342 
644,353 7,104 417,537 47,175 2,422,6 
621,462 5,890 369,813 41,567 2 
556,606 7,218 340,570 40,600 
648,331 7,369 398,133 43,990 








virtually no wheat left in the Pacific 
Northwest by May 25. Black markets 
are widespread in truck-lots, with 
farmers paying high prices to obtain 
wheat. The new ceiling price has 
caused a great amount of criticism in 
the territory, as there is little wheat 
left on the farms, and farmers are 
bitter toward the government for 
raising ceiling prices after they have 
sold their wheat. Crop conditions are 
good in the Pacific Northwest. Win- 
ter wheat is weedy in some places, 


and with the warmer weather of the 
past two weeks, both winter and 
spring wheat are growing rapidly. 
Only normal June rains are now 
needed to insure a bumper crop. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF CF LIFE 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipnients and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and Stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended May 11, in thousarid bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1946 1946 1945 
Minneapolis. . 56 73 44 421,333 273 
Duluth 31 2 241 4 843 317 
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Critics Attack Famine Relief 
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RISING TIDE OF DISSATISFACTION 
MAY BRING MORE DRASTIC ACTION 


Car Shortage Looms as Hitch in Already Lagging Export Program 
—Wheat Considered No. 1 International Political Weapon 
—Look to New Crop for Export Needs 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The rising tide 
of dissatisfaction with the operation 
of the:government relief program for 
the famine areas, swollen by tributary 
statements of semi-official commit- 
tees and agitated by the vigorous 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration director, F. H. 
La Guardia, is adding nothing con- 

‘ structive to the administration plans 
and may precipitate more drastic 
action to still the criticism. that is 
now being aimed at the government. 

That the government April-May 
wheat export goals are not being met 
is hardly news to the readers of The 
Northwestern Miller who previously 
had been warned that the War Ship- 
ping Administration had scheduled 
vessels to lift not more than 350,000 
tons of wheat in April. At that time, 
WSA officials predicted that it would 
be some time before the wheat bonus 
program would gain full headway and 
it was said that not until the latter 
half of May would the 1,000,000-ton 
monthly schedule rate be attained. 

This latter conclusion must now be 
modified to a degree. While the 
wheat bonus program is expected to 
operate in a satisfactory manner, cer- 
tain obstacles have appeared. First, 
there was the understandable delay 
in distributing emergency wheat cer- 
tificate forms. When first issued the 
bonus wheat plan failed to extend the 
tax liability into 1947 as originally 
planned. When that oversight was 
corrected it became apparent to the 
grain trade that some farmers were 
operating on a fiscal year basis for 
tax purposes instead of the more com- 
mon tax year which caused some 
more delay. 


Patterns Vary Greatly 


Observers here admit that no cen- 
tral government can foresee the vari- 
ant patterns which can occur in a 
nation of this size and are willing to 
agree that once these obstacles are 
removed the wheat emergency pro- 
gram can function smoothly up to 
May 25, 1946, the delivery deadline, 
to earn the 30c bu bonus and new 
ceiling rise of 15c. 

However, a car shortage may in- 
tervene right at the time when it 
appears that the major roadblocks 
had been lifted. When the certificate 
plan was first designed to bring wheat 
from farms back of Minneapolis into 
the lake terminals for shipment for 
PAILS AGEL AIEEE EAGLE OL LET L A TARDE LSE ESE REE A 

WRONG PRICE 

Washington, D. C.—The announce- 
ment of the new ceiling prices on 
protein feeds, issued jointly May 8 
by the USDA, OPA and the OES, 
should have read that the increase 
in the ceiling price of corn germ 
meal is $10 ton. Due to a typo- 
graphical error, the increase was 
listed as $14 ton. 


O’DWYER ASKS THREE-MEAL 
FAST ON BREADSTUFFS 


New York, N. Y.—Mayor William 
O’Dwyer has issued a proclamation 
to restaurants, hotels and other pub- 
lic eating places, asking them to re- 
frain from serving bread, cakes, pies, 
pastries and other wheat and cereal 
products Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of each week at the eve- 
ning meal. Those who eat at home 
are asked to refrain from eating these 
products. These three meals he has 
asked to be dedicated to “freedom 
from famine” as part of the attempt 
to aid the President’s Famine Emer- 
gency Committee in relieving star- 
vation and distress abroad. 


A TLR APA EOE ME TEE CN. RUE 


export, the eastern carriers moved 
large numbers of grain cars onto the 
lines of the granger roads. 

Conditions beyond the control of 
USDA officials at operating levels 
then intervened to disturb the best 
laid plans. Rumors of price uncer- 
tainty spread and government stabili- 
zation officials refused to act to deny 
them or to correct the dislocated price 
structure, although it was clearly 
evident to the grain trade that once 
the government had marched its farm 
army up the new bonus hill it would 
not be able to get them back down 
without confusion and resentment. 

During this price policy hesitation, 
northwestern grain roads were unable 
to retain grain cars on their lines as 
they moved east to the terminals. 
Now, when it appears that the lubri- 
cation of a more correct government 
price policy has been: belatedly ap- 
plied, the granger roads have lost 
their empty grain cars. 

One reliable report from Minneap- 
olis states that there are between 60 
and 75 blocked elevators on one of 
the major carriers. A potential car 
shortage arises now in the Northwest 
on the eve of the movement of the 
winter wheat crop. 

Ask Cars in Southwest 

Kansas City grain trade officials 
met here last week with Senator 
Clyde Reed of Kansas to request that 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
Association of American Railroads of- 
ficials prepare to make grain cars 
available to meet the expected heavy 
movement of wheat from this crop. 
There are no doubts but that the 
railroads will be able to meet the 
wheat movement demands, but only 
by the tightest squeeze and then only 
if the coal supplies are made avail- 
able to the roads without interrup- 
tion. With the two-week truce in the 
coal strike the government has sus- 
pended its general freight embargo 
order. : 

However, the competition for grain 
cars between the northwest and 
southwest producing regions must not 








be permitted to result in raids on the 
car supply of either territory, grain 
trade representatives assert. 

Above the clamor of dissatisfaction 
with the government famine relief 
program arises the clear understand- 
ing that wheat has become our No. 1 
international political weapon. The 
combination of these two factors may 
lead the government to take drastic 
measures to obtain wheat. Requisi- 
tion has been urged by a number of 
sources, but it is unlikely that this 
step will be taken. The more likely 
possibility is that as the new crop 
wheat starts into commercial chan- 
nels, the United States Department of 
Agriculture will embargo it and in- 
stall a permit system to channel the 
grain to Gulf ports for export. 

That possibility is accentuated by 
the recent price ceiling increases and 
resultant dislocation of markets 
which will follow the adjustment nec- 
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essary on the exchanges concerning 
open futures contracts and the prob- 
able scramble on the part of the mills 
to obtain new crop wheat for the 
domestic grind after the wheat bonus 
program stops on May 25. Although 
the USDA has looked on the surplus 
Northwestern wheat as the first ex. 
port potential it seems now that it 
will be impossible to move sufficient 
quantities from that area in time to 
meet export goals. 


Crop Outlook Optimistic 


- One note of optimism may be found 
in the continued high level of the win- 
ter wheat crop as reported by ‘he 
USDA and its immediate availability 
for export. If a portion of this crop 
can be moved into the late May ex- 
port program the strain of the North- 
west will be relieved and mills in that 
area may find wheat supplies again 
available, particularly the interior 
mills in Colorado and Montana. 

The start of the winter wheat to 
market at the approximate end of 
the wheat bonus program may weak- 
en price resistance at the lowered 

(Continued on page 33.) 





FLOUR SUPPLY CRISIS TOPIC 
AT DISTRIBUTORS’ MEETING 


Higher Mark-ups for Flour Men Also a Feature of Con- 
vention Discussion—New President Is William 
Pittman of Cleveland 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN 
Eastern States Manager of The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill.—Consideration of facts 
justifying higher mark-ups for flour 
distributors featured the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
12-14. 

This part of the discussion was 
led by Herbert H. Lang of New York. 

James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, 
president, and Frank T. Herbert, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the board, stressed 
the serious flour shortage facing the 
industry. d 

W. G. Martin, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer, reported the association to be 
in good financial position. Reports 
of standing committees also were giv- 
en by W. P. Tanner, Mr. Herbert, 
Fred Larsen and Mr. Lang. 

Officers elected were William Pitt- 
man of the Star Elevator Co., Cleve- 
land, president; J. A. MacNair, H. 
J. Greenbank & Co., New York, first 
vice president; Earl Dusenberry, 
Des Moines, second vice president; 
W. G. Martin, Jr., The Northwestern 
Miller, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Richard Uhlmann, vice president, 
Uhimann Grain Co., analyzed the 
world grain position and demonstrat- 
ed the responsibility of wheat feed- 
ing as a major factor in the United 
States shortage. He saw in the new 
grain ceilings a recognition on the 
part of the government that price 
is the important influence in deter- 
mining the movement of grain, and 
expressed the opinion that had prices 
been permitted to take a more nor- 
mal course earlier in the season ev- 
erything might have been different. 
However, the multiplicity of controls, 
many of them adhered to long after 
they were found to be unfair, had 
prevented this. 

Mr. Uhlmann felt the new ceilings 
promised well, but delay in provid- 


ing them had done great harm. He 
quoted a prominent miller as saying: 
“The chaos which now exists in the 
milling industry is absolutely with- 
out precedent. At no time in the his- 
tory of milling in the United States 
have conditions been as unbelievably 
bad as they are at present.” 

“It is certainly a sad commentary,” 
concluded Mr. Uhlmann, “that when 
we are compelled. to reduce the diet 
of our own people, even in so doing 
we cannot fulfill our promises to a 
hungry world. I definitely feel that 
any controls which are permitted to 
remain after June 30 should be lim- 
ited. One fact is crystal clear—pro- 
duction will stop inflation only if we 
can keep OPA from stopping pro- 
duction.” 

Philip ‘W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, de- 
layed in reaching Chicago by trans- 
portation difficulties arising out of the 
coal strike, addressed the flour dis- 
tributors at the conclusion of the 
Monday morning session. He re- 
viewed the self-imposed undertk- 
ing of this country to feed a help- 
less world and announced the will- 
ingness of the breadstuffs industries 
to assume their grievous but. essen- 
tial role in meeting this assignment. 

Looking to the future, when 80% 
extraction and other governmental 
evils weighing upon the flour and 
bread trades are ended, he foresaw 
the need of a more ‘effective jo! of 
merchandising and the necessity for 
‘building up a stronger partnership 
between management and labor. 

“The worker,” he said, “must learn 
and appreciate the cost of provid- 
ing him a job and management must 
recognize the importance of making 
him a loyal and enthusiastic pro- 
moter of the common enterprise.” 

At the association's luncheon on 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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New Federation President Views Road Ahead in Inaugural Address 


Editor’s Note: The following ex- 
cerpts are from the address of Wil- 
liam P. Bomar before the Millers 
National Federation, assembled at 
Chicago in annual meeting, May 13- 
15, upon the occasion of his induc- 
tion to the presidency. 

¥ ¥ 


billion-dollar industry is not of 

our asking. Government, with 
its many bureaus and agencies, has 
had and still has available the advice 
and counsel of the experienced brains 
of the entire flour milling industry. 
Many of us have kept the roads hot 
to Washington and’ Chicago in an 
effort to lend all assistance possible 
to formulate policies and arrive at 
means of compliance with policies 
prescribed by planners of supply and 
procedure during the emergency, and 
since. 

We have conscientiously endeav- 
ored to give of the waters of prac- 
ticability and proven practice, and 
we have failed to induce the pow- 
ers-that-be to partake at the foun- 
tain of experience, which we have 
acquired the hard way—from many 
years of work, sweat and thrift— 
not at government expense. 

Fortunately, the distributors of 
our products know and appreciate 
the position in which millers have 
been placed, and are understanding 
and sympathetic with their suppliers, 
who have never failed them prior to 
the miscalculated plans for Utopian 
existence devised by those who toil 
not, neither do they grind. 


Ton chaos now confronting this 


80% Order Impractical 


In the millers’ proposal to the 
President and Secretary Anderson, 
this industry expressed in no uncer- 
tain terms our sympathy and accord 
with the humanitarian objectives to 
supply the maximum amount of food 
to the starving peoples of the out- 
side world, and offered a plan where- 
by government objectives would be 
reached and the attending disrup- 
tions of the 80% extraction order 
would be avoided, and this at only 
11.6% reduction in domestic con- 
sumption—not the minimum of 25% 
now proposed by Secretary ‘Ander- 
son. We failed to sell a well-worked- 
out and practical plan. However, 
the 80% extraction order will prove 
its impracticability from every 
standpoint, and should be immediate- 
ly rescinded in the interest of the 
public. We do not suppose that any 
agency of government could be so 
unwise as to consider the continua- 
tion of this order into the new crop. 

We make no allegations to “know 
how” beyond the field of our particu- 
lar endeavor, but whenever it is a 
question of flour, we modestly but 
firmly claim more knowledge and 
understanding than is available from 
any other source. J 

As we go shivering on our way 
through the graveyard that has been 
in the making for Free Enterprise, 
we are not unmindful of the prob- 
lems confronting this and every oth- 
er industry in the country. To dis- 
cuss what has happened would be a 
Waste of time and words. Our ob- 
jective must therefore be to look 
forward with the understanding that 
Success does not consist of not mak- 
ing mistakes, but of not making the 


same mistake -twice—the third and 
fourth insure definite failure. 

It is with misgivings and humility 
that I stand before you today and 
pledge my best thought and effort 
in behalf of the milling industry— 
and at a time when only a fool would 
step in where even a repudiated 
politician would fear to tread. 

The welfare of every unit of our 
industry, from the smallest to the 
largest, is particularly our concern. 
The production, sale and distribu- 
tion of flour is an honorable pur- 
suit. The Father of Our Country 
was a miller. Many mills represent 
the accrual of the work, thrift and 
ingenuity of several generations, and 
the industry, as a whole, has earned 
the right to uninterrupted progress. 
The performance of the millers dur- 
ing the last war, as well as in 
World War I, was outstanding, in 
spite of the handicaps and difficul- 
ties too numerous to mention. The 
flour was at shipside for our boys 
in spite of short notice. Never be- 
fore had flour production. been 
equaled. 

During the emergency this indus- 
try has given to the government 
many of-its best men, who have, at 
great personal sacrifice, stayed in 
there and pitched their hearts out, 
in spite of almost unsurmountable 
obstacles constantly placed before 
them by multitudinous bureaus, many 
of which seemed to be working at 
cross purposes. To these patriotic 
men we owe a debt which cannot be 
paid with gold or praise. 


Wagner Act’s Evils 
What can be constructively done 
by our organization during the en- 
suing year? Our individual and col- 
lective efforts, consistently applied, 
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will determine the degree of accom- 
plishment. There is one objective 
on the attainment of which every 
employer and every reasonable citi- 
zen does and will concur. The Wag- 
ner Act, as interpreted and admin- 
istered, discriminates and does not 
permit all citizens and groups to 
come before our courts on an equal 


footing and there settle their dis-- 


putes before a jury of their peers, 
as provided in our Constitution. 
Those favoring this legislation, as it 


has been and is being administered, 
are a definite minority. No fair- 
minded person, irrespective of his 
affiliations, should object to the re- 
moval of discrimination and the es- 
tablishment of fair and equal treat- 
ment for all without fear or favor. 

Never before has there been a sin- 
gle issue on which such a large ma- 
jority of our people agree, The 
Wagner Act is responsible for most 
of our ills and troubles today, and 
not until this legislation is rewrit- 
ten, so as to accord justice and fair 
treatment to all, can there be the 
harmony and understanding which 
we so desire between employer and 
employed. 

Every miller is vitally interested 
in the welfare of all his employees. 
Proof of this appears in our employ- 
ment records. In one _ relatively 
small Texas mill we have 81 em- 
ployees with service records of 5 to 
40 years. Unfair treatment does not 
produce such results. 


Prospects for wheat production 
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are encouraging. However, we can- 
not grind prospects, and after so 
many bumper crops, the law of aver- 
ages makes us apprehensive until 
harvest actually gives the answer 
to availability of wheat supply. 

During the emergency, with peak 
production, profitable operation was 
automatic for all who had goods or 
services to sell. What we have been 
able to add to capital structure may 
not, in many instances, be more than 
enough to take care of excess de- 
preciation resulting from continuous 
operation, which has not permitted 
normal maintenance and repairs—to 
say nothing of the tough times of 
short operations ahead and the ad- 
justment period not too far off. The 
time is rapidly approaching when 
constructive selling effort will be 
necessary, and every economy and ef- 
ficiency will be a “must” if we stay 
in black figures. 

Reduced production and supply 
have already indicated the need for 
more careful scrutiny of credits. Our 
customers, like the mills, cannot 
make profits without reasonable vol- 
ume of supply for distribution. 

The expanded facilities of indus- 
try resulting from a phenomenal war 
production are now in position more 
quickly. than ever before to satisfy 

(Continued on page 29.) 





Wheat Flour Institute Meets 80% 
Extraction Emergency 


Chicago, Ill—Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute is credited by its sponsoring 
agency, the Millers National Feder- 
ation, with having creditably met 
the 80% extraction emergency. 

“The position of the institute as 
a recognized source of dependable 
information,” states the federation’s 
annual report of activities, submit- 
ted to the annual convention held 
here this week, “was shown most 
gratifyingly when WFO-144 went in- 
to effect. Many editors and others 
came to the institute for informa- 
tion.” 

These statistics are cited to show 
some of the institute activities: 


Booklets distributed, chiefly to 
RAS ees Sa re 
Releases sent to about 440 news- 
papers and magazines ..... over 
Special release re: Emergency 
AOU MOE > é4.0.900 a0 be 0 Cease ds 
Releases sent to about 993 radio 
Sirah REC over 9,000 
Institute Ideas sent monthly to 
SED, WOy Gc Riecke sy baeerews over 
Photographs of food subjects sent 
to newspapers and magazines... 1,775 
New photographs of food subjects 
| ETAT Sn a are tn ee 144 
Special articles written— 
a. RU a ere re 20 
For encyclopaedias ............ 2 
Se: COME IOIIN © Ve 8.0} ¥ biere Wid ore oe ws 1 
Special services rendered for 
ig Sie) See eA Paragon's ee Near 21 
(Recipe testing, formula testing, etc.) 


Other services, not recorded nu- 
merically: 

(a) Assisting with cook books for al- 
lied products (such as yeast, baking pow- 
der, etc.) 

(b) Assisting with educational material 
prepared by allied organizations. 


209,700 
10,000 


15,600 


15,000 


(c) Co-operating with other basic food 
industries in educational activities. 

(d) Speaking at meetings of teachers, 
dietitians, restaurant operators, etc. (ex- 
amples: Kentucky Dietetics Association; 


Virginia Home Economics Association; Na- 
tional Restaurant Association; New Eng- 
land Home Service Conference, and many 
others). 


In addition to activities of the 
staff in the Chicago office, the field 
representatives have been able to 
maintain the record. they have made 
in other years, in spite of difficult 
travel and hotel conditions. Be- 
cause of these difficulties, a midwest- 
ern representative was not hired un- 
til recently to replace Miss. Alma 
Swenson, who resigned June 30, 1945. 


The field staff made 240 demon- 
strations, many of them in colleges 
and before’ professional groups; 
made 992 personal calls on editors, 
educators, nutritionists, public 
health leaders, etc; prepared 14 ra- 
dio talks and interviews; conducted 
52 consultations and conferences re- 
garding state enrichment laws, state 
nutrition committee activity, etc. 


Durum Wheat Division 


Since its organization the du- 
rum wheat division has set up 
a program similar to that of the 
institute. The original plan was to 
start activities in a modest way, 
and gradually build up a strong pro- 
gram. This division uses the facili- 
ties of the institute, including its 
extensive, up-to-date mailing lists. 
In the past eight months, the du- 
rum wheat products division, with 
Mrs. Mary Jane Jackson in charge, 
has sent 1,500 releases, including 
photographs, to newspapers and mag- 
azines; has mailed each month 15,- 
000 copies of “Durum Wheat Notes,” 
a monthly bulletin for home eco- 
nomics teachers, and has made 28 
photographs of durum wheat prod- 
ucts. 

When complete, the staff of the 
Wheat Flour Institute consists of 
nine home economists and one sec- 
retary, and one laboratory “house- 
keeper.” As in all other fields, there 
has been more than the usual amount 
of turn-over in staff. 

Miss Alma Swenson, midwest field 
representative, resigned June 30, 
1945. This position has just been 
filled by Miss Helen Rodgers, who 
started work May 1, 1946. 

Miss See Rice, southern field rep- 
resentative, will retire June 30, 1946. 
Her retirement is much regretted 
both by the institute staff and by 
the hundreds of persons in her ter- 
ritory with whom she has worked 
the past 10 years while she has 
represented the institute in the 
South. Her place will be filled as 
promptly as_ possible. 
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BUSINES 


Alert Bakers’ 
Guardian Sets 
Wartime Rules 


ROBABLY no other industry can 

boast of such an efficient and 
alert guardian of its affairs during 
World War II as the baking industry 
had in Ralph D. Ward. As chairman 
of the War Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, Mr. Ward 
made it his business to be right in 
the middle of every government or 
industry conference that even men- 
tioned bakers or bread. 

What is more, he and his able as- 
sociates on the committee did not 
wait for the exigencies of war to 
gradually throttle the industry with 
one restriction after another formu- 
lated by government executives 
charged with one primary responsi- 
bility—conservation of everything. 
They studied the trend of events 
after Pearl Harbor and came forth 
with their own proposals of restric- 
tions, severe, yet voluntary, and by 
so doing they obtained the privilege 
of making the rules as they wanted 
them and as they believed they could 
be lived up to. They did not wait 
for orders and regulations to be 
clamped on by the government and 
then spend much time and money to 
plead for relief. They volunteered 
the rules and the government was 
glad to go along in most instances. 


- Works Wholeheartedly 

Mr. Ward worked as hard and as 
wholeheartedly for the American 
Bakers Association as any govern- 
ment executive worked for his 
branch. He traveled thousands of 
miles to and from conferences in 
Washington and elsewhere and more 
thousands of miles to appear before 
local and regional bakers’ groups to 
keep them posted on each develop- 
ment of the war food program that 
would in any way affect bakers. 

His sincerity of purpose earned for 
him and his committee associates the 
complete backing of his association 
and they could speak with full au- 
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How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 

dustries co-operated with and in wartime 

officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


Kx Ww KW 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ANY top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 
of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 

industries. In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 
specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the eighth installment in the series describing the wartime activi- 
ties of business men in government positions. Future issues of The North- 
western Miller will carry subsequent installments. 


* * * 


* * + * 





thority on any problem which re- 
quired a working relationship be- 
tween government branches and the 
American Bakers Association. 

In a manner, they also were the 
spokesmen for other segments of the 
industry, including crackers and bis- 
cuits, and they had the close associa- 
tion of all local and state baking or- 
ganizations. They represented all 
bakers in all parts of the country, 
not just a select few. 

Mr. Ward talked straight from the 
shoulder to his own associates the 
same as he did to government offi- 
cials. If there was something the 
industry should do and likely would 
be called upon to do under the war- 
time emergency, he told his asso- 
ciate members about it. He kept 
them out in front through his alert- 
ness and ability to sense a situation 
ahead of its becoming an actuality. 

Rarely was the industry caught off 
guard when the government came up 
with some new regulation or a tight- 
ening of a previous curb. The indus- 
try did not relish the tightening con- 
trols, but it knew beforehand through 
Mr. Ward that they were probably 
coming and each plant was afforded 
an opportunity to get its house in 
order. 


Committee Was Flexible 
Mr. Ward’s War Committee of 
the American Bakers Association did 
not have any fixed composition. 
Rather, it composed itself from time 
to time of industry members who 
were intimate with the particular 


problem at hand. The committee was 
given very generous authority to act 
on behalf of the association by dele- 
gation through the ABA executive 
committee. Mr. Ward was chairman 
of the War Committee during the 
entire war period. Funds for the 
expense of the committee’s work 
came from the American Bakers As- 
sociation which, in turn, obtained 
substantial contributions from its 
members for this activity. 

Mr. Ward and his committee draft- 
ed the pattern of the regulation 
which was adopted by the govern- 
ment as War Food Order No. 1. The 
baking industry was the first to 
volunteer its own plan of control and 
that is the reason it obtained the 
first government food order. To a 
large degree, this order set the pat- 
tern for the many other orders to 
come later, totaling well over 100 in 
all, and affecting almost every com- 
modity in the nation. 

WFO No. 1 is the bakery order 
which among other things prohibits 
consignment selling and the return 
of stales to conserve sugar, shorten- 
ing, milk and flour; prohibits the giv- 
ing away of racks, stands, equipment 
and special services to reduce bak- 
ers’ operating costs which permits 
them to operate’ within Office of 
Price Administration ceilings on 
bread and other bakery products. 
The order still is in effect and play- 
ing an important part in the present 
wheat and flour conservation pro- 
gram under WFO No. 144. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Old Line Branch 
Picks Economist 
for Planning Job 


N peacetime, Cyrus S. Kauffman is 

an economic-marketing consult- 
ant. During the war years he ac- 
cepted an appointment as chief of 
the Distribution and Operations Divi- 
sion, Grain Products Branch, War 
Food Administration, Washington, D., 
C., with his division divided up into 
six sections under the following com- 
modity designations: flour milling; 
bakery products, biscuits and crack- 
ers; commercial formula feeds; wet 
and dry corn milling; breakfast ce- 
reals and dry soups; soy flour and 
soy products. A person might con- 
clude that only an economist trained 
in stratospheric trends of thinking 
could bear up under such a title—and 
the conclusion would not be far 
wrong. 

Mr. Kauffman does a lot of think- 
ing. And he long ago learned that 
a lot of thinking leads to a lot of 
planning and that a lot of planning 
is necessary to accomplish any big 
task successfully. Also, Mr. Kauff- 
man tries his thoughts out on other 
people through the sounding-board 
method. He bounces his ideas sev- 
eral times to make sure they are 
sound, but he does not waste time 
doing it. While’ he is proof-testing 
some of his ideas, he is hatching 
others all the time, and these embryo 
ideas reach the testing stage at just 
about the time something has to be 
done. 


Hard to Catch Off Guard 

For this reason, hardly anyone 
ever catches Mr. Kauffman off guard. 
He even writes to editors of trade 
journals occasionally, setting forth 
some of the ideas he has in the back 
of his head. Invariably he gets a 
good argument from the editors. But 


- he thus proof-tests his thoughts and 


quite frequently he leaves much food 
for thought with the editors. 

Mr. Kauffman’s contribution to a 
government at war was somewhat 
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different from that of many other 
industry executives who were called 
upon to share their knowledge and 
experience. He was asked to join.an 
“old line” government agency—the 
Grain Branch—which was _back- 
grounded with decades of operational 
policy. The Grain Branch was not 
born of the war like the dozens of 
alphabetical agencies which sprang 
into being prior to and after Pearl 
Harbor. But it quickly was stream- 
lined to wartime exigencies, and that 
was where Mr. Kauffman came in. 

E. J. Murphy, chief of the Grain 
Branch, and J. R. T. Bishop, who 
had been assisting Mr. Murphy as 
a War Production Board consultant, 
appointed Mr, Kauffman to head up 
the Distribution and Operations Divi- 
sion in April, 1943, and Mr. Kauff- 
man carried on the administrative 
work relinquished by Mr. Bishop 
when the latter was eliminated un- 
der the law banishing “dollar-a-year” 
men. 


Tries to Avoid Regulations 


“The organization set-up,” Mr. 
Kauffman explains, “was predicated 
upon the preparation and adminis- 
tration of War Food Orders. WFO 1, 
the famous bakery order, already had 
been issued and had been operating 
for three months. Presumably we 
would have many additional orders 
controlling other products. 

“I had seen enough of the bakery 
order to be convinced that all such 
regulations introduced a rigidity up- 
on our economy and the operations 
of any industry, which could readily 
be more detrimental than beneficial. 
So, immediately I set a policy de- 
signed to avoid all governmental or- 
ders of any kind affecting any of the 
products in our division, unless the 
situation became untenable. Except 
for the corn order, WFO 96 (later 
WFO 98) we were able to operate 
without any additional orders.” 

This accomplishment was made 
possible through two major reasons: 
first, the development, of “a program 
for each industry represented, and 
secondly, the excellent co-operation 
with every industry represented in 
the division. The latter, of course, 
was contingent upon the former, and 
proved the efficacy of having a man 
in charge who knew the value of and 
how to develop a program. 


Broad Programming Policy 


Actually, the programming policy 
amounted to setting up reports for 
each affected industry showing (1) 
the total production of the industry, 
(2) utilized capacity, (3) summary 
of products made, (4) summary of 
raw materials required, (5) outline 
of distribution (military, lend-lease, 
civilian), and (6) the status of the 
products in reference to other foods 
and the caloric values. 

Under this broad policy, Mr. Kauff- 
man’s division was able expeditiously 
to handle such items as controlled 
materials, critical material programs, 
applications for assistance in secur- 
ing equipment and all such supplies 
a8 sacks, packaging materials, and 
also labor. 

In one year, the division handled 
4,381 applications for construction, 
equipment and materials, along with 
over 500 requests for priority assist- 
ance on special items. All requests 
for over $100,000 on construction had 
to be forwarded to a special review 
board in the WPB. “That review 
board was a hard-boiled outfit,” Mr. 
Kauffman says, “but after presenta- 
tion of our program and the impor- 


‘tance of the flour milling industry 


‘for feed, 
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to war and civilian economy, we nev- 
er had a single case turned down.” 


Corrects 1948 Wheat Situation 


Mr. Kauffman assisted Mr. Murphy 
in righting the critical wheat situa- 
tion which developed from the feed- 
ing of the bread grain to livestock 
in the fall of 1943 at a rate of 60,- 
000,000 bus per month. Realizing 
that the surplus was dwindling rap- 
idly, they presented the figures on 
total supplies and world require- 
ments obtained from the Combined 
Food Board, and through proper ad- 
ministrative channels (a) secured a 
sharp reduction in the use of wheat 
(b) purchased 150,000,000 
bus of wheat from Canada, (c) sent 
100 cars a day into Canada to get 
the wheat, and (d) sent some of the 


ships from Europe to Argentina to 
pick up wheat from that country. 

At the height of that wheat crisis, 
Mr. Kauffman called upon E. H. 
Mirick, Pillsbury’ Mills, Inc., W. H. 
Mills and G. S. Kennedy of General 
Mills, Inc., and E. F. Merrill, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., to come to 
Washington to supplement the offi- 
cial information with the industry 
viewpoints. These industry repre- 
sentatives and officials of the Grain 
Branch consulted with J. B. Hutson, 
then president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., and Marvin Jones, war 
food administrator. The actions tak- 
en at that time prevented the ex- 
haustion of the nation’s wheat sup- 
ply before another crop could be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Kauffman followed the prac- 
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tice of drawing upon industry men 
for counsel whenever possible 
through the over-all Flour Milling 
Industry Advisory Committee and 
special task groups appointed for spe- 
cific problems. Almost to a man, 
these industry executives will state 
that they did very little to aid in the 
war effort, but they probably are not 
aware of the importance of their ad- 
vice on such projects as the develop- 
ment of the overseas special flour 
bag, the alcohol program and use of 
wheat for alcohol, securing of ship- 
ping space on the Great Lakes to 
move flour to Buffalo, consideration 
of the possible increase in demand 
for wheat flour for export, the tenta- 
tive draft of the proposed order for 
flour enrichment and suggestions rel- 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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Among the principal industrial tracts owned or served by 
Union Pacific are those located in, or near by, the follow- 


ing cities: 


Omaha, Neb. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. 
(Fairfax District) 

Denver, Colo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





he Progressive 


- Opportunity 
for Industry 


The western territory served by Union Pacific is rich in count- 
less raw materials required by industry; has power and other 
necessary facilities; has a high type of native-born labor. 
Here lies the opportunity for industry to build and expand. 


Ogden, Utah 
Portland, Oregon 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Long Beach, Cal. 


lines of the Union 








As the map shows, all these cities are located on the main 


Pacific Railroad. 


The circles on the map indicate 500-mile. distribution areas. 
In normal times, Union Pacific operates a fast, merchandise 
freight (L. C. L.) service within these short-haul areas, with 
door-to-door pick up and delivery service. 


These industrial properties are improved and occupied by 


many diversified manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 
Necessary utilities are available and each tract is served by 
adequate industrial trackage. Whenever required, additional 
trackage can be provided. 


You are cordially invited to write W. H. HULSIZER, Gen- 
eral Manager of Properties, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 


2, Nebraska, regarding industrial districts in territory served 


by Union Pacific. 


be Specific ~ 


say Union Pacific’ 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Federation's Annual Report Reviews World Crisis in Breadstuffs 


Chicago, Ill—Flour millers fore- 
saw in ample time to do something 
effective about it on the American 
scene the world crisis in breadstuffs. 
This is related in the annual activi- 
ties report of the Millers National 
Federation,- which is holding its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago this week. 

“The milling industry,” states’ the 
report, “has never professed to be 
endowed with supernatural abilities 
as to foresight, but it must be said 
that the members of this industry 
recognized the certainty of wheat 
scarcity many weeks in advance of 
such recognition by our own govern- 
ment, and that the plans which were 
formulated and urged by the fed- 
eration for conserving wheat stocks 
were far more practical than any of 

_ the measures adopted ‘by the govern- 
ment without consultation or in dis- 
regard of the recommendations of 
the industry. 

“The federation has _ uniformly 
supported the program of maximum 
necessary relief to famine-stricken 
people abroad, even though support- 
ing this program has_ necessarily 
meant serious handicaps and losses 
to the industry. Millers have been 
willing, however, to subordinate their 
problems and losses to humanitarian 
considerations. 
the federation maintains that the 
interests of the milling industry 
have unnecessarily been disregard- 
ed by our government agencies. In 
the first place the delay on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture 
in recognizing the impending wheat 
scarcity and taking means to bring 
wheat supplies under control com- 
pounded the difficulties. The mill- 
ing industry was not unwilling to 
accept limitations upon wheat use, 
and it actually advocated a program 
of restriction long before our own 
government was willing to entertain 
any such idea. 


Proposed Use Limit 


“The milling industry also sup- 
ported a program of limiting do- 
mestic flour use well in advance of 
the time when that idea was ac- 
ceptable to the government. More- 
over, had this moderate limitation 
on domestic use been adopted when 
it was proposed early in the winter 
by the federation, it would have 
been unnecessary for the deep cuts 
to have been made in flour use 
later on. Furthermore, the program 
offered by the federation would have 
resulted in real conservation of 
wheat, whereas in practice the long 
extraction program has resulted in 
wastage and loss rather than con- 
servation. 

“Although the United States had 
the largest wheat crop on record 
in 1945, and although there was a 
generous carryover from the _previ- 
ous year, only a few months elapsed 
before the specter of wheat scarcity 
arose. Millers began observing this 
astonishing phenomenon in October, 
and by December the industry be- 
came convinced that the great 1945 
crop and carryover would be _ in- 
adequate to permit operation until 
next harvest. The federation’s grain 
committee thereupon initiated a series 
of conferences with government offi- 
cials, designed in part to clarify the 
government’s wheat export policy and 
in part to determine whether mills 
might share in government stocks 


On the other hand,’ 








FEDERATION MEMBERSHIP 


On March 31, 1946, at the end of 
the forty-fourth fiscal year of the 
Millers National Federation, 455 
flour milling companies or firms 
were members in good standing. 
While this represents a net loss of 
22 members for the year, in every 
case but one the mills which 
dropped their membership had either 
ceased the production of flour or 
their plants were taken over by oth- 
er operating companies. Total mem- 
bership of the federation represents 
more than 85% of the wheat and 
rye flour production of the United 
States. 





of wheat. Committee members were 
astonished to find as late as mid- 
January that many officials of the 
Department of Agriculture were still 
concerned about a wheat surplus and 
refused to believe that there was 
any serious possibility of a_ short- 
age existing during the present crop 
year. The federation committee suc- 
ceeded in convincing the govern- 
ment people that their fundamental 
conception of the situation was al- 
most wholly incorrect, and consid- 
eration began for measures intend- 
ed to obtain sufficient wheat sup- 
plies for domestic use. 


Radical Measures 


“At about the same time, the food 
problem in Europe reached a crisis, 
and the disposition of the United 
States wheat crop thereupon was 
lifted up to the level of a major 
international policy, where even the 
Department of Agriculture had lit- 
tle to say about its determination. 
This set of conditions caused the 
United States government to adopt 
extreme and unprecedented means 
of wheat conservation. The first of 





Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 


CHEMIST FROM BRITAIN—An in- 
ternational flavor was given to the 
Millers National Federation’s con- 
vention in Chicago this week by the 
address of Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, out- 
standing British cereal chemist, who 
reviewed British wartime milling ex- 
periences and gave his views as to 
postwar prospects. 


_ these was the limitation of stocks 


of wheat in mill hands, quickly fol- 
lowed by the establishment of the 
compulsory flour extraction rate of 
80%. These measures not producing 
the desired results, the government 
later restricted the production of 
flour and in effect requisitioned all 
mill-owned wheat above very limit- 
ed amounts. 

“In taking these and related steps 
the decisions were all made at the 
level of heads of governments, and 
the milling industry had no effec- 
tive opportunity to speak in its own 
behalf as it was not consulted either 
prior to nor during the formulation 
of the major policies. Such con- 
sultations as have taken place have 
usually been limited to operating 
details, and while these have been 
helpful to the industry they have 
necessarily not dealt with the con- 
trolling policies.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


80% Flour Not New 
Item Under MPR 421 
OPA Ruling Says 


The Millers National Federation in 
a recent issue of Hook-Up says “the 
idea has been widely prevalent both 
in the milling industry and among 
food wholesalers that the new 80% 
extraction flour constituted a ‘new 
item’ under the wholesalers’ maxi- 
mum price regulation, MPR-421, and 
that consequently wholesalers should 
recompute their ceilings on the basis 
of the first delivery of each brand, 
size, etc., of flour after March 1, 
1946. In fact, in several instances 
Office of Price Administration field 
representatives have so advised 
wholesalers. 

“The federation has checked this 
question with the OPA in Washing- 
ton, however, and has been advised 
informally that the new flour of it- 
self does not constitute a ‘new item’ 
under MPR-421. The reasoning of 
the OPA officials is that although 
there has been a grade change in 
flour under the long extraction or- 
der, the product still comes under the 
definition of flour as set forth in the 
flour ceiling regulation, and that 
since there is no change in the ceil- 
ing price for the product at the proc- 
essor level, there is no justification 
for a change at the wholesaler level. 

“Of course, if a new brand is used, 
this constitutes a new item under 
MPR-421, and the wholesaler must 
compute a ceiling price on his first 
purchase of each container size and 
container type of the new brand.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA SALES OF FOOD 
DECLINE IN FEBRUARY 


Washington, D. C.—Domestic sales 
of food and agricultural commodities 
by the Department of Agriculture 
during the month of February to- 
taled $5,553,570, according to the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. This compares with January 
disposals amounting to $8,766,849. 
Total sales since the beginning of 
the department’s disposal program in 
May, 1944, amount to $81,403,692. 

Approximately $5,072,000, or 92%, 
of the total February sales was ac- 
counted for by disposal of items de- 
clared surplus by other government 
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agencies. Sales of declared surplus 
of over $1,000,000 each were reported 
for salted peanuts, butter and chemi- 
cal cotton pulp. 

The remaining 8% of the February 
sales included USDA-owned commodi- 
ties, such as items released in regu- 
lar stock turnover and inventory re- 
ductions, as well as those originally 
purchased in price support opera- 
tions. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Total Grain Stocks 
Very Low and 
Mostly on Farms 


Washington, D. C.—Reserve stocks 
of grain in the United States are 
principally on farms, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported in 
its survey of grain stocks in all posi- 
tions as of April 1, and are lower 
than at any time in recent years. 

Total stocks in all positions 
amounted td 1,130,000,000 bus of corn, 
633,000,000 bus of oats, 111,000,000 
of barley, 8,000,000 of rye, and 339,- 
000,000 of wheat. 

Of these amounts, only rye showed 
a preponderance of grain in other 
than farm position. Only 3,326,000 
bus remained in producers’ hands. 
Meanwhile 3,113,000 were in termi- 
nals and 1,387,000 bus were held by 
interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses. 

Off-farm stocks of other grains 
totaled 58,000,000 bus of corn, 54,000,- 
000 of oats, 41,000,000 of rye, and 
135,000,000 of wheat. Farm stocks 
were 1,972,000,000 bus of corn, 579,- 
000,000 of oats, 70,000,000 of barley, 
and 204,000,000 of wheat. 

In comparison with April 1 dates 
for 1945, 1944 and 1943, all stocks 
but oats were substantially reduced. 
Wheat stocks were 40% smaller than 
in 1945, 38% less than in 1944, and 
62% less than in 1943; stocks of 
corn are smaller for the same respec- 
tive dates by 19%, 1% and 24%; 
barley by 22%, 18% and 41%. 

The reduction in rye stocks was 
even greater, being only one third 
as large as last year, one fifth as 
large as 1944, and one seventh as 
large as 1943. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD INSPECTOR URGES 
SANITATION CONTROLS 

New York, N. Y.—Centralization of 
sanitation control in one person re- 
sponsible for cleanliness and shutting 
of all possible avenues of contam- 
ination in food -plants was recom- 
mended by W. R. M. Wharton, chief 
of the eastern district, Food and 
Drug Administration, in an address 
at a recent monthly dinner meeting 
of the New York Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 

Mr. Wharton stated that it was 
the responsibility of managemeni to 
insure proper sanitation and that the 
Food and Drug Administration felt 
that “there is no adequate excuse for 
poor housekeeping in food plants.” 
He pointed out that inspection and 
reporting of violations was the object 
and duty of his department, with 
daily routine checks on food plants, 
storage, raw materials and equip- 
ment made by department represen- 
tatives. 

The eight principal avenues 
through which filth may enter a plant 
and the dangers of disease and con- 
tamination through these sources 
were outlined by Mr. Wharton. Tnese 
sanitation hazards were listed as: hu- 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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“Dependable’’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt, Daily © FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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man, rats and mice, animals, flies, 
water supply, roaches, dust and filth 
in raw materials. Actual photo- 
graphs showing _ contamination 
through these “avenues” were dis- 
tributed among the cereal chemists 
during the address. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Separate Food Corps 
Urged for Army 








by Civilian Body 


New York, N. Y.—After a tour of 
42 army installations throughout the 
country, a nine-man civilian commit- 
tee consisting of leaders of the food 
and allied industries has recommend- 
ed to Secretary of War Patterson 
the establishment of a _ separate 
autonomous food service corps for 
the army, with over-all authority and 
responsibility for procurement, stor- 
age, distribution, diet planning, mess 
management, food machinery, and 
bakery and kitchen layout. 

The recommendations were made 
following a spot-check survey that 
disclosed, as an example, 500,000 
lbs of weevil-infested flour, 10,000 
lbs of wormy dried fruit, more than 
1,000 cases of deteriorated canned 
milk, 14,000 lbs of mildewed or musty 
macaroni products and 1,000 bags of 
staling coffee. 

The committee’s report, in general, 
found a lack of proper control in 
post requisitions and distribution of 
stocks, and declared mess preparation 
and service of food inefficient, waste- 
ful and substandard as to commer- 
cial sanitary practices. 

The committee, headed by John L. 
Hennessy, chairman of the board of 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc., and formed 
at the suggestion of Secretary Pat- 
terson, consisted of J. E. Frawley, 
president of the American Hotel As- 
sociation; Reuben D. Clark and Fred 
A. Simonsen, fornier presidents of 
the National Restaurant Association; 
Andrew J. Crotty, Jr., a vice presi- 
dent of the National Restaurant As- 
sociation; John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation; Vallee O. Appel, president of 
the Fulton Market Cold Storage Co; 
Hobart A. Ross, president of the 
Central Wholesale Grocery Co., and 
Robert T. Paul of Young & Rubicam, 
Inc. Col. Paul Logan, then deputy 
director of subsistence office of Quar- 
termaster General, served as liaison 
officer. 

Other recommendations included: 

(1) Require every staff and field 
grade officer who had not previously 
done so to attend a 10-day school on 
nutrition and mess management. 

(2) Require all newly commis- 
sioned officers to attend a 30-day 
school on nutrition and mess man- 
agement. 

(3) Include a carefully planned 
mess management course of 30 days’ 
duration in the curriculum of West 
Point Military Academy. 

(4) Make conditions, rates of pay, 
grade and promotion in army messes 
attractive enough to induce good 
quality men to desire food prepara- 
tion assignment and to make food 
service a career. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHOLESALE GROCERY SOLD 
Atlanta, Ga. — Rose’s Wholesale 

Grocery of Marion, S. C., has been 

sold to the W. Lee Flowers Grocéry 

Co., of Lake City, S. C., according 

to announcement by A. M. Rose, own- 

er of the concern. 











Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANIEL WEBSTER and Go_p CoIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’s will be the best of its kind. 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY _ 


‘Dependable Since 1556 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 








.FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





FLOUR 


FORK 
15 WEST 101TH STREET : 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI EVERY 
PURPOSE 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. “Whitewater Flour” 
. . Ground Where th 
Choice Quality F lour Best Wheat oo esol 
Plain and Selfrising WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
OTTAWA KANSAS Whitewater, Kansas 

















King Milling Company = (“roar Piain ‘and Self-Rising 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
&eaAaAKe CItTvy , MINNESOTA 













AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 







Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 













Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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NEW FEED MILL—The J. A. Forrest Co., Minneapolis, which has been 
in the wholesale flour and feed business since 1900, began operations 
at its new feed mill and warehouse, sketched above, at Bangor, Wis., re- 
cently. The mill is equipped with modern machinery for grinding 
grain and screenings, and also has a rolled oats unit. The warehouse 


has a storage capacity for 20,000 100-Ib sacks. 


Purchases and sales will 


be made at the general offices in Minneapolis. 





Cyrus S. Kauffman 





(Continued from page 19.) 


ative to the rationing of shortening 
and its effect upon home baking. Mr. 
Kauffman knows how these industry 
men helped, however, and he is quick 
to pay tribute to them. 

The records of a Flour Milling In- 
dustry Advisory Committee meeting 
held in April, 1943, show that figures 
were presented to the industry indi- 
cating that the demand for flour 
from overseas sources would bring 
production up to approximately 290,- 
000,000 sacks per year. At that time 
this suggestion seemed preposterous 
to some members and totally beyond 
the ability of the industry to produce. 
Figures on 1945 calendar year pro- 
duction show a total output of 270,- 
000,000 sacks, which is not far from 
the prediction. If the 290,000,000- 
sack figure is missed in 1946, it will 
be insufficient wheat that causes it, 
because the demand is here and the 
mills are ready to grind every bushel 
of wheat they can obtain. 

Some of the task group commit- 
tees which worked with Mr. Kauff- 
man were: Manpower—Frank J. Al- 
len, Bay State Milling Co; Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co; W. R. Morris, General Mills, Inc. 

Shortening—Sydney Anderson, 
General Mills, Inc; A. B. Sasse, 
Standard Milling Co. 

Containers—Fred Borries, then of 
Ballard & Ballard, Inc; Henry R. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co; G. E. 
O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co. 

Transportation—R. W. Goodell, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co; O. 
D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; M. N. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co; Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc; M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; John W. Cain, 
Midland Flour Milling Co; F. W. 
Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co; E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling 
Co; Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc; Frank J. Allen, Bay State 
Milling Co; Charles A. Lahey, Quak- 
er Oats Co. 

Mr. Kauffman remembers 1944 as 
a year when the problems of his divi- 
sion concerned primarily the short- 
age of boxcars and the shortage of 


flour sacks. When his wartime duties 
lessened he resigned from the Grain 
Branch, but he established quarters 
for his private economic-marketing 
consultant work in Washington, D, 
C., not far from the familiar corri- 
dors of the Agricultural Building 
group. 

He is a frequent visitor in the 
office of E. J. Murphy, whom he con- 
siders an unusually capable adminis- 
trator with the ability to get right 
down to the heart of a problem and 
come up with ‘a fair, equitable and 
sound answer, even when he says 
“no.” Mr. Kauffman always stops 
in the office of another of Mr. Mur- 
phy’s staff, Albert F. Nelson,- whom 
he found to be always “on the beam” 
in the matter of keeping things “in 
channels.” Henry Mays of the In- 
ternational Milling Co. provided very 
valuable assistance to Mr. Kauffman 
and still is with the Grain Branch, 
putting his practical milling back- 
ground to good use in the present 
wheat emergency. 





Ralph D. Ward 


(Continued from page 18.) 


Mr. Ward’s committee proposed 
the voluntary action of reducing 
mileage of bakery trucks by 25% and 
this subsequently was adopted by the 
Office of Defense Transportation for 
the motor trucks of all industries 
in the United States. 

The committee collaborated with 
the various war agencies and gov- 
ernment departments throughout the 
war period in the procurement and 
selection of personnel in connection 
with all activities affecting the bak- 
ing industry. This led to the actual 
employment in the government of 
industry members and also to the ap- 
pointment of task committees for 
specific studies. The committee fre- 
quently was consulted about replace- 
ment appointments. 

On numerous occasions, Mr. Ward's 
committee spearheaded group ac- 
tions against what it considered to 
be unfair regulations. This involved 
many hearings and committee meet- 
ings with government officials in the 
war agencies and in Congress. The 
committee was kept busy in the prep- 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











‘OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








———— 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS | 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Rites 





KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 





Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Ween King Fioer_ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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aration of briefs and other written 
material for purposes of this charac- 
ter and in the leadership of protest 
letters and telegrams from the indus- 
try at large. 

Through its persistent efforts, the 
committee won the fight for prefer- 
ential rationing of rationed items 
for the products of the baking indus- 
try, and it was able to keep the in- 
dustry tied together so that all 
branches were treated on the same 
level and all commodities used by 
the industry were treated impar- 
tially. 

Mr. Ward was not an industry man 
on the government payroll, but he 
knew almost as much about govern- 
ment operations as the officials them- 
selves. While he carried the banner 
of the ABA throughout the war, he 
is quick to give all the credit to 
others who worked with him, look- 
ing upon himself merely as one of 
the instruments through which these 
accomplishments were secured. 

He is president of the Drake Bak- 
eries, Brooklyn, N. Y., but his face 
and his dynamic energy are known 
by bakers’ groups in every state in 
the land. 





Industrial Outlets 
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the cars were run at 60 miles an hour 
on paved highways. 

In the 7.00-20 light truck tire tests, 
in rear wheel positions, tires made 
from a selected variety of cotton 
gave 250% more mileage than tires 
made from regular commercial cot- 
ton cord, and rayon cord 16% more 
mileage than the improved cotton 
cord. 

These and other tests run during 
this period showed that cotton is ade- 
quate for passenger car tires, and 
that we can definitely increase the 
mileage of light truck tires by mak- 
ing them from selected varieties of 
cotton. The results of these tests 
show that the time has come for us 
to give more thought to the selec- 
tion of varieties of crops that pos- 
sess the characteristics needed for 
the things we want to make. That’s 
particularly true of crops grown for 
industrial purposes. Investigations 
show that some crops and even vari- 
eties of the same crop are much bet- 
ter adapted for some purposes than 
others. 


Drug Extracted from Tobacco 


High blood pressure is rated as the 
number one killer of people. And 
there are, as you know, many differ- 
ent types of this disease. The East- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory at 
Philadelphia has extracted a drug 
called rutin from flue-cured tobacco. 
The results of clinical observations 
at the medical school of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania show that this 
new drug is effective in the treat- 
ment of conditions arising from high 
blood pressure associated with in- 
creased capillary fragility. 

In its search for other feasible 
sources of the drug, the leaves and 
blossoms of green buckwheat plants 
were found to offer great promise. 
This new source proved more attrac- 
tive than did the tobacco. 

Under present conditions $10 worth 
of buckwheat plants will produce as 
much rutin as $1,000 worth of to- 
bacco. The Eastern laboratory pre- 
pared about 20 Ibs of rutin of medic- 
inal purity from freshly harvested 
buckwheat plants and distributed it 
to more than 100 physicians and 

(Continued on page 26.) 















with the same care 
and skill that made 
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cee Seud your samples to W. E. Long Co, 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 
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Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 
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esterday, Today & 


Lunch With La Guardia 


HE following incident which took 

place in the office of New York 
City’s former mayor, Fiorello La 
Guardia, is an illustration of his 
reputation for being an indefatigable 
worker. On the day he took office as 
mayor, he had some important mat- 
ters to discuss with two government 
officials and invited them to have 
lunch with him. 

“Lunch with the mayor!” gloated 
one of the men. “What a feather in 
our caps this will be.” 

“Yes,” gushed the other, “but what 
I like best about it, is the sumptuous, 
appetizing food one gets at official 
meals. We can expect to be served 
with rare delicacies and liqueurs.” 

When the two appeared at the 
mayor’s office their imaginations 
were functioning at top speed. They 
had just settled around a conference 
table when a clerk entered, carrying 
three brown bags. He distributed 
them to the mayor and his guests. 

The latters’ visions of a sumptuous 
meal vanished when they looked into 
their bags — they contained cheese 
crackers! That this was the first and 
last course was clear to them when 
the “Little Flower” reached into his 
bag for a cracker, flipped it into his 
mouth and said: 

“O. K. men, let’s try to do some 
work while we’re eating.” 

Bread baked with handles for 
holding while eating is a Jamaica 
specialty. The dough is pulled out 
at each end to form the handles; 
after baking each loaf is halved, 


and the food is eaten lolly-pop 
style. 
Legal Buns 


IX A little legal theory with 

your baking and you’re bound 
to get good results. So says Chicago 
lawyer Michael Kazunas, and his 
guests who always end up in the 
Kazunas’ kitchen back him up. Ka- 
zunas says there’s nothing to it, add- 
ing, a good baker simply relies on 
basic recipes and adapts them to 
available ingredients and _ guests’ 
tastes with plenty of good judgment 
and interpretation thrown in. 

His meat buns are the talk of the 
legal minds in the Windy City. 
Whatever the butcher has—ham, 
pork, bacon, beef or sausage—goes 
into them. Amount of shortening 
he’ll use depends on the company, 
whether it’s southern or northern. 

Here’s his bun law. But first, the 
never-fail basic bun recipe: 

Sift together 2 cups flour, 1 tsp. 
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FRENCH STONES STILL IN USE—Some of the stone burrs brought 
from France 70 years ago are still in use at Jackson’s Mill near Ava, 
Mo. The mill is operated by the flow of Jackson’s Mill spring, located about 


a quarter mile up a valley. 


@ man-made trough flows over the overshot wheel. 


Water channeled along the side of a hill in 


The accumulated - 


weight of a 1,500,000-gallon-per-day flow spins the huge wheel which 


through a series of gears rotates the grinding mechanism. 


To reach this 


historic site entails a three-quarter mile walk from state highway 76 un- 


less one is expert at fording. 


Margurite Albrecht is the photographer. 





salt, 3 tsp. baking powder. Cut 4 
tbsp. shortening into flour mixture, 
adding %4-% cup milk to make soft 
dough. (For southern style, use 4 
tsp. baking powder, 6 tbsp. shorten- 
ing, %-% cup milk.) 

Roll out dough, cut into 4 inch 
squares. Meantime, slice, dice and 
fry together meat, onion, garlic, 
whatever else taste dictates. Place 
this filling in the center of the 
dough squares and roll. Brush each 
bun with egg yolk. Bake in 375- 
degree oven for 25 minutes, or until 
golden brown. . 


Gift from Denmark 


OR thousands of Scotland’s 
wives of servicemen who had the 
good fortune to spend a duty spell 
in Denmark the postman last week 
produced a _ surprise package. In 
each parcel was the following. note 
—“‘With the compliments of the 
Dangift Committee”; and _ each 
package contained a pound of butter 
and bacon and two pounds of cheese. 
The Dangift Committee is formed 
of Danish women, with Crown Prin- 
cess Ingrid at the head. In the book- 
let accompanying the gift they 


say it is “As a small token of the 
gratefulness of the Danish people 
to their British liberators, they be- 
ing conscious of the suffering en- 
dured by the people of Britain in 
their fight for liberty.” 

One hundred thousand parcels 
were delivered. A grand gesture in 
these days of food shortages! 


No More Poi 


ATIVE Polynesians have plenty 

of butter, and nylons don’t 
bother them, because they go bare- 
footed. They’ve got a _ problem, 
though—no poi. Poi is a taro root 
meal which forms the Kanaka na- 
tive’s staff of life. 

From 300 to 500 men, women and 
children may be seen dozing in early- 
morning lines before downtown 
Honolulu markets to get their daily 
ration. The supply diminished during 
the war, and the recent tidal wave 
devastated Hawaii taro fields. Na- 
tives are far from starvation, how- 
ever, it’s just that the old school 
Polynesian would rather stand in 
line all night than change to bread 
and potatoes. 
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Tomorrow 


Gertile Soil 
UNNALLY JOHNSON, | noted 
screen writer and producer, jg 
a terrific booster for his native state 
of Georgia, and he never lets an op- 


portunity pass to give the state q — 


plug—though often a bit on the 
exaggerated side. 

Not long ago, he and a companion, 
who hailed from Ohio, got into a 
friendly argument concerning the 
relative fertility of the soil of their 
native states. 

“Ohio has the richest soil in 
America,” insisted his friend. 

“Nonsense,” retorted Johnson. 
“Why, the soil in Georgia is so rich 
that when Georgians toss corn to 
their chickens, the birds have to 
catch it on the fly or else they find 
themselves eating it off the stalk.” 

The game of dice was invented as 
a bread substitute. During a fam- 
ine in ancient Lydia, Asia Minor, 
the citizens rolled dice to help take 
their minds off their empty stom. 
achs. The game was played every 
second day in lieu of eating for 22 


years. 


Food Conseration 


READ conservation programs to 

help Europe’s hungry millions 
are already in operation in thou- 
sands of communities throughout the 
nation, while others are in the proc- 
ess of being worked out. 

In Detroit public schools, a 40% 
cut in flour is in effect, and pupils 
are being urged to take just one 
slice of bread at a time during the 
emergency. Cornmeal, oatmeal and 
whole wheat flour replaces white 
flour wherever possible. 

Mrs. Winning Pendergast, assist- 
ant director of food luncheons for 
the Board of Education, recently 
made a proposal that bread be sold 
by the slice or in four- or six-slice 
packages to conserve wheat. The 
proposal is getting consideration 
from local bakers, despite the dif- 
ficulties of packaging involved. 


Panorama 


Where level earth 

Meets concave sky 

And nothing lies between 
Save fields of newly 
Sprouted wheat 

In tender shades of green, 
The pompous clouds 

In sunset tints 

Monopolize the scene. 


—Stella Lavina Olson. 
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GEORGE S. O. SMITH, President 


PROGRAM 


MONDAY, JUNE 3 
Registration, Morrison Hotel. Inspection tours by char- 
tered buses to various cereal-processing plants in Chicago. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 4—Morning Session 
Invocation by Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, pastor, 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


mayor, city of Chicago, and Harry C. Schaack, president, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

Greetings from Mill Management, by J. C. Beaven, 
president, Standard Milling Co., Chicago. ; 

“Modern Designs in Milling Machinery,” by Warren F. 
Keller, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Millers National Federation Technical Advisory Pro- 
gram,” by Roy K. Durham, director, Technical Service 
Department, Millers National Federation, Chicago. 

“Gears and Their Application,” W. P. Schmitter and 
Elmer Davis, The Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 4—Afternoon Session 

“The Australian Wheat Industry and the A. F. and Q. 
System,” by W. C. Madgwick and S. Clive Graham, Gilles- 
pie Bros,, Pty., Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


Addresses of welcome by the Hon. Edward J. Kelly, 


Dhe- Northwestern -ailler 


MILLING PRODUCTION 
SECTION 


Golden Jubilee Convention 


ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Chicago, Illinois, June 3-7, 1946 


* The 50th Anniversary of the 


founding of the Association will be 

observed at the 1946 convention, 

and it is expected that registered 

attendance and the number of ex- 

hibits will set new records. . This 

convention, in every way, promises 
to be the best ever held. 


R.R. BROTHERTON, Vice President 


“Milling as a Profession for Young Men,” Milton P. 
Fuller, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

“Milling in the Middle East,” J. H. Shollenberger, 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Il. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5—Morning Session 
“Starch-Gluten Separation,” C. E. Rist, Dextrose Divi- 
sion, Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, IIl., 
and J. A. Shellenberger, Department of Milling Industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5—Afternoon Session 
Annual entertainment program by the Allied Trades. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6—Morning Session 
“Your Responsibility as Management’s Representative,” 
L. E. Collier, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, Tl. 
“Trends in Formula Feeds,” Lyman Peck, Chicago, Ill. 
“Some of the Defects of the Barley Pearler Used in 
Determining the Hardness of Wheat,” R. O. Pence, Depart- 


ment of Milling Industry, Kansas State College, Manhat-- 


tan, Kansas. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 6—Afternoon Session 
To be announced. 
FRIDAY, JUNE %7—Morning Session 
Committee and Board Meetings, Final Business. 
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BETTER BETTER 


and MERCK Flour-Enrichment Mixtures 
enable you to make this BETTER flour BEST 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 

NE of the greatest single contributions to national nutrition Buffalo, N.Y. Rahway, N. J. 
is the universal improvement in our diet provided by St.Louis, Mo. « Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. «Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the milling industry has 
expected, and we believe has received, the utmost in co-operation 
and setvice from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 

Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing. * 

They provide important operating advantages in continuous Merck also offers 
feeding or batch-mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. No. 36P— VITAMIN MIXTURE 

The milling industry can always depend on receiving outstanding This is identical in composition with 
mixtures ‘from the outstanding leader in the synthesis, develop- nen dimetieroe ae to damn 
ment, and large-scale production of vitamins. Iron Pyro-Phosphate is used. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. » Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. +» Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto + Valleyfield 
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A Flow Sheet for 80% Extraction Flour 


By T. C. Pusch 


we in the United States have 

had every reason to believe that 
this country and Canada would be 
required to relieve hunger in the war- 
stricken countries of Europe. We 
have won the war but we have not 
wor the peace. When people in Eu- 
rope and Asia are starving, we cannot 
have the basis for a lasting peace. 

With the Canadian and English 
mills producing a longer extraction 
flour, we here in the United States 
should have had a little foresight and 
Should have anticipated the time 
when the milling industry in this 
country would be required to produce 
the same type of flour. 

On March 1 our government or- 
dered millers to recover 80% of the 
Weight of the wheat as flour, and 
the mills were allowed to produce 
only one grade of flour. The flow 
diagram presented here is a suggest- 


S INCE the cessation of hostilities 


ed system for the production of 80% 
extraction flour. 

The diagram is self-explanatory, 
showing the necessary change from 
the conventional flow. The main dif- 
ferences between the normal flow and 
the suggested flow_are: the use of 
additional cut rolls, and the coarser 
flour cloths on the tailing sections. 

The flow diagram does not list the 
number of each sieve in each section 
or the amounts of sifter sections to 
each reduction. The flow and the fol- 
lowing remarks are the writer’s opin- 
ions and ideas for the manufacture 
of 80% extraction flour. 

Perhaps some of the mills in opera- 
tion have more elaborate separation 
systems and again, some will be us- 


m ing a shorter system than here pre- 


sented. 


Two Principal Modifications 
The suggestions I have to offer can 


be applied to any flow diagram. The 
use of 9XX flour cloths instead of 
12XX, as normally used on these 
sections, and with the cut rolls on the 
tailings, are the principal modifica- 
tions recommended for the econom- 
ical production of 80% extraction 
flour. 

The overs of the 10XX cloth on the 
last reduction are spouted to the feed. 
The quantity of this stock is infini- 
tesimal in comparison with that of 
the scalp of the third tailing or the 
white midds (red dog) on a mill pro- 
ducing 72% extraction flour. 


Conditioning and Breaking 

In grinding longer extraction flour, 
more pulverizing of the wheat is re- 
quired, therefore the wheat should be 
lower in moisture content than for 
72% extraction flour production. If 
the bran is too tough, it will be quite 
difficult to reduce the tailings on the 


cut rolls, and to get the desired per- 
centage of flour on the three tailings 
and the last three reductions sec- 
tions. 

When grinding for long extraction 
flour, it is the writer’s opinion that 
the first three breaks cannot be set 
much closer because a larger quan- 
tity of fine middlings would be pro- 
duced, thus loading the tail of the 
mill and not keeping enough mid- 
dlings on the head of the mill. An 
unbalanced mill is an inefficient mill. 


Secondly, severe breaking will re- 
sult in the head end purifiers run- 
ning too light and the finer middling 
purifiers running overloaded, causing 
the overloading of the tailing rolls. 

It is also desirable to grind a light- 
er load so as to get a better clean- 
up than heretofore, and extreme care 
should be given to the cut rolls since 

(Continued on page ila.) 
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TESTING SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


By George Garnatz 
Kroger Food Foundation 


Editor’s Note——The following ar- 
ticle is taken from the text of an 
address made by Mr. Garnatz at the 
Tri-Section meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, held 
in Manhattan, Kansas, April 12-13. 
He is an authority in the testing and 
evaluation of soft wheat flours. 

vy 


HETHER one’s interest is in 

hard wheat or soft wheat 

there is the common interest 
in maintaining or increasing the per 
capita consumption of products made 
from wheat. This matter of insuring 
for wheaten products their place in 
the sun is not the responsibility 
solely of the baker, nor the miller, 
but of the farmer as well, teamed up 
with the wheat breeder. Mrs. Con- 
sumer is the “boss” and a four-part- 
ner team to serve her and win her 
favor consists of the wheat breeder, 
the farmer, the miller and the baker. 

It is recognized that varietal prop- 
erties and characteristics in many 
cases determine the applications for 
which a wheat is best suited. While 
it is conceded that a desirable va- 
riety of wheat must have satisfactory 
agronomic characteristics and disease 
resistance, it must also lend itself 
to the milling process. Nor do the 
‘specifications for a desirable variety 
of wheat stop there. Unless the re- 
sultant flour lends itself to the bak- 
er’s utilization in the production of 
quality baked products with appeal, 
the job is only partly done. 

Thus, it is apparent that the begin- 
nings of the products that find their 
ultimate goal the meal tables of 
America, reside in the efforts of the 
wheat breeder. He must be guided 
in his painstaking work by a con- 
stant stream of information from his 
other three partners so that his ef- 
forts are attuned to the trend of the 
times. 

The Farmer’s Responsibility 

The farmer fulfills the role of pro- 
ducer of the basic raw material and 
it is incumbent upon him, by keeping 
himself advised of what is needed, 
to utilize the best varieties avail- 
able. To think only in terms of those 
factors of immediate interest to him- 
self and to the exclusion of those 
characteristics that help the miller 
and the baker to achieve optimum 
results, must ultimately detract from 
wheat’s ability to compete success- 
fully with other foods. 

The miller is a converter of the 
raw material into an ingredient and 
has the first opportunity to modify 
what nature had yielded. Through 
the application of skill, experience, 
knowledge and technology, he passes 
on to the baker this basic ingredient 
which in large degree determines the 
nature and quality of his finished 
product as well as how economically 
he can produce it. The miller, there- 
fore, conscious of his partnership 
with the farmer and baker, must have 
hindsight as well as foresight in keep- 
ing himself well posted on what is 
being furnished by the former and 
how it is utilized by the latter. 

‘The baker as converter of the in- 
gredient into the finished product is 
that member of the partnership im- 


mediately on the firing line. He 
must not only have his hand on Mrs. 
Consumer’s pulse, but must as well 
be proficient in his knowledge of the 
materials in which he deals and must 
have the technical and production 
know-how by which the baked prod- 
ucts are turned out. 

While the products made from hard 
wheat are going to continue to con- 
stitute the major portion of baked 
products consumed, nevertheless, that 
portion (essentially bread) is rela- 
tively static and the preponderance 
of volume is already produced com- 
mercially. The problem with regard 
to acceptance, therefore, is rather 
one of preventing a decline than sig- 
nificantly increasing consumption. 
This should not discourage constant 
effort toward highest quality. For 
the future, the applications to which 
soft wheat products are adapted are 
the ones most likely to lend them- 
selves to increasing the per capita 
consumption of products made from 
wheat. 


More Consumer Acceptance 


Cakes, cookies, sweet goods, pies 
and pastries are still largely pro- 
duced in the home. If these prod- 
ucts, produced commercially, can by 
their high quality remove the home- 
maker’s lingering reservations on this 
score and cause her to capitulate to 
the convenience they offer, and to 
which she is quite susceptible, then 
it is possible that she will serve such 
products more frequently in her 
home. Then, too, they are the baked 
products that possess greater oppor- 
tunities for variety, eye appeal’ and 
distinctive taste qualities along with 
good nutritional values. These are 
the attributes which should permit 
these products to compete success- 
fully with other foods so that wheat- 
en products might enjoy their full 
measure of acceptance by the con- 
sumer. 

Well, this is nothing more than a 


somewhat lengthy way of supporting 
my opening statement that you are 
farsighted and wise in wanting to 
know what goes on in the testing of 
soft wheat flours. I hope that what 
I have indicated will encourage some 
of you to apply yourselves in this 
field, for the technology of soft wheat 
flours and their applications is not as 
well, advanced as is the technology 
of hard wheat flours and their appli- 
cation. 

Since cake flour is an important 
soft wheat flour it is appropriate to 
comment first on the tests utilized 
in evaluating it. Before doing so, 
however, it may not be amiss to indi- 
cate that the soft red winter wheats 
are largely used to make this type 
flour although soft white varieties 
are sometimes blended with the red 
ones. There are also soft varieties 
of wheat grown in the Pacific North- 
west area, in Colorado and in Idaho 
which have proven very satisfactory 
for milling cake flour. 

The very short patent flours milled 
from the right types of soft wheat 
yield definitely better results in terms 
of cake quality than do the lower 
grades. Accordingly, experience has 
indicated that the ash content of a 
good cake flour should not exceed 
0.34% significantly. The protein con- 
tent generally runs in the neighbor- 
hood of 8.5%. There are times when 
concessions have to be made to pre- 
vailing crop conditions so that be- 
cause of necessity, the protein con- 
tent of cake flour may be as high 
as 9%. 


Evaluation of Viscosity 

Apparent viscosity does not appear 
to correlate with the cake-making 
properties of a flour. However, it 
may be of some help to the miller in 
setting up his wheat mix to note 
that usually cake flours vary from 
40° to 60° McMichael. One can’t 
be too arbitrary on apparent viscosity 
when dealing with cake flour though, 





MILLSTONES INTEREST CHILDREN—A set of old millstones which 
ground flour at a small mill on St. Anthony Falls near Minneapolis, 
Minn., about 1860 holds the special interest of three school children who 
visited the Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling History at the public li- - 
brary in that city. Included in the display, in addition to the millstones 
and other old tools and equipment, are wheat and flour samples, prize- 
winning pictures of old mills and an outline of modern flour milling pro- 


cedure. 


for there have been found on occa- 
sion, instances of good cake flour 
running much below 40° McMichael 
and others whose apparent viscosity 
was as high as 70° McMichael. 

Apparent viscosity is determined 
by the method outlined in Cerea] 
Laboratory Methods, fourth edition 
(1941), pages 105 and 106, and the 
values referred to earlier and here- 
after are premised on the omission 
of the one-hour digestion period. If 
the digestion period is used the re- 
sults are of greater magnitude than 
by the so-called ‘‘no time” method 
and differences due to rate of hydra- 
tion as influenced by particle size 
are removed. A weight of flour 
equivalent to two grams of moisture- 
free protein may be employed in the 
method as given, in which case a 
measure of protein quality is ob- 
tained. The “no time” method is 
most widely used, however, because 
it is convenient and because the com- 
posite effect of protein quality and 
quantity is generally operative. 

The treatment of cake flour with 
chlorine improves its performance 
characteristics. Good practice sug- 
gests that the treatment be applied 
and controlled so that the pH of the 
flour falls within the range of 48 
to 5.0. This range provides a meas- 
ure of latitude so that for a given 
flour the optimum pH should be ar- 
rived at by correlating pH with max- 
imum cake quality. One should not 
hesitate to apply what may be re- 
garded as an unorthodox chlorine 
treatment to cake flour so long as 
the cake making test indicates that 
such treatment is contributing bene- 
ficially to the flour’s performance. 

Aging exerts a beneficial effect on 
cake flour. This can be acquired 
through storage under proper condi- 
tions, but those mills which utilize 
this phenomenon to assure peak per- 
formance in their flours, accomplish 
it on an accelerated basis by de- 
hydrating the flour to a moisture con- 
tent of approximately 12%. 

Finally, cake flours are evaluated 
by means of a cake baking test. 
Many workers do not use the cake 
baking procedures as described in Ce- 
real Laboratory Methods, so a great 
need exists for the development of a 
test cake baking procedure that 
would meet with greater acceptance 
as reliably indicative of a cake flour’s 
performance under commercial and 
home application. 


“Standard” Cake Type 

Experience in our laboratory is to 
the effect that no one type of cake 
serves as a complete medium for test 
baking. The flour that produces the 
best yellow. layer cake will not al- 
Ways produce the best angel food 
cake, for example. If it be neces- 
sary, however, to restrict one’s self 
to a. single type of cake, the white 
layer variety comes nearest to con- 
stituting the best medium. We util- 
ize the formulas and ingredients ap- 
plied in our shops. An eight-inch 
pan is used along with the scaling 
weights practiced in the shops. It 
is realized that this does not mean 
much to the mill chemist and under 
the circumstances all that he can do 

(Continued on page 8a.) 
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Cereal Chemists Resume 
Tri-Section Meetings 


By Paul L. Dittemore 
Technieal Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


of. the American Association of Cereal 

Chemists, held annually at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, but interrupted by the no-con- 
vention ban during the war, was made April 12 
and 13 when approximately 130 members of the 
association gathered for an evening program April 
12 and an almost full day’s program on the follow- 
ing day. 

The sections that joined for the meeting were: 
Pioneer, Nebraska and Kansas City, with the total 
attendance about equally divided between those 
three groups. The staff of the department of mill- 
ing industry, Kansas State College, headed by Dr. 
John A. Shellenberger, chairman of the department, 
acted as host to the visitors. All of the sessions 
were held on the college campus and the meeting 
closed Saturday afternoon with a luncheon and 
program at the cafeteria. 

The schedule of reports and papers presented on 
the program was unique in at least one respect. No 
speaker, to this writer’s knowledge, said anything 
about 80% flour or the special problems it created 
for the products control laboratories. The delegates 
attending the meeting seemed to be of the “less 
said about it, the better” frame of mind, too. The 
chemists probably are secretly pleased with 80% 
flour production, since it eliminates a number of 
routine tests. Instead of testing and controlling 
several grades of flour, the products control men 
have but one grade of flour to work with at this 
time. 

The Tri-Section meeting started unofficially dur- 
ing the early afternoon of April 12 when the mem- 
bers of the three groups began to arrive in Man- 
hattan. It started officially with registration at 
7:30 o’clock in the physical science building at the 
college. At 8 o’clock, H. O. Gilmer, Dodge City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, chairman of the Pioneer Sec- 
tion, called the meeting to order. 

L. E. Call, dean of the school of agriculture and 
director of the agricultural experiment station, 
welcomed the members to the campus on behalf of 
the college. He told the chemists that it probably 
would be necessary for the college to limit enroll- 
ment of students in the school’s milling industry 
department next fall. He said that advance in- 
quiries indicated that, if enrollment were not lim- 
ited, the department would have more students 
than it could accommodate. Mr. Call said that 
bona fide Kansas residents would be given prefer- 
ence and if there was room for any out-of-state 
Students, the students’ grade averages would be 
considered in determining who would be admitted. 

The college official also said that it would be 
doubtful whether the agriculture school could of- 
fer its wheat variety identification short course 


Reet the sn of the Tri-Section meetings 





next fall, because of the anticipated large increase 
in the number of resident students. He predicted 
that the college would have between 5,000 and 6,- 
000 students next fall. “If we have that many stu- 
dents,” the dean stated, “our faculty and class- 
room facilities are going to be taxed to the ut- 
most.” 
Studies Environmental Effect 

A report on the effect of variety and environ- 
ment on the 1945 wheat crop was presented by 
Ralph B. Potts of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills. Mr. Potts and his associates obtained sam- 
ples of five varieties of wheat from four different 
locations in Kansas. 

The varieties included in the study were: Tur- 
key, Tenmarg, Comanche, Pawnee and Blackhull. 
The locations from which samples of each of the 
varieties were obtained included: Manhattan, 
Hays, Garden City and Colby. 

Comparisons were made with respect to pro- 
tein, ash, flour yield, diastatic activity and bak- 
ing performance between varieties at the same lo- 
cation and among the same varieties grown at dif- 
ferent locations in an attempt to determine wheth- 
er any well-defined differences or similarities ex- 
isted that could be assigned to either a variety 
characteristic or to the factor of influence of en- 
vironment. 

Mr. Potts explained that the work was only ex- 
ploratory in nature and that his laboratory did not 
yet have enough data upon which to base definite 
conclusions. The greater part of his report was 
given over to the presentation of the one year’s 
accumulation of data. He did state, however, that 
of the wheats studied, the Pawnee variety was 
the wheat lowest in flour ash content. This, he be- 
lieved, is a trait of the variety, rather than an en- 
vironmental factor. 

Mr. Potts indicated that his organization would 
continue the study. 


Cereal Chemists Can Help 

C. E. Skiver, director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, in an address, “A Realistic 
Approach to Better Wheat,” said that cereal 
chemists and production control managers of 
flour mills could help very much in the promotion 
of high quality bread wheats throughout the 
Southwest. He admitted that at this time with 
even inferior quality wheats very scarce, not too 
much attention could be paid to this problem. The 
wheat shortage, however, will be only temporary, 
he said, and urged the chemists to lend their sup- 
port in increasing the acreage of wheats having 
desirable milling and baking qualities. 

The protein content of hard red winter wheat 
grown in Kansas is de- (Continued on page 21a.) 
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Hopper-Bottom Grain Cars 
Reduce Unloading Costs 


bo Lychee the peak movement of 
grain in the Midwest during the 
1945 season, grain shippers and rail- 
roads were willing to put into service 
in the movement any sort of a rail- 
road car that could be made to hold 
grain. 

Open gondola cars, covered with 
paper and grain doors after the wheat 
was loaded in them, were common 
sights in all of the grain terminals 
in the Midwest. Boxcars that nor- 
mally would have been condemned 
as “unfit” were sent: to the repair 
shops for temporary repairs and then 
pressed into service. 

Cars built specifically to transport 
bulk Portland cement also were used. 


This type of car afforded the best 
protection from the weather for the 


- grain, since the cars were watertight. 


The cars are hoppered and covered 
with a roof that contains a sufficient 
number of hatches for loading. 
Grain shippers expressed satisfac- 
tion with the use of this type of car 
especially. While the open gondola 
car probably is easier to load, the 
paper covering over the grain, plus 
the grain doors laid over the paper 
did not afford very good protection 
against rain or snow. The car with 
a roof built on it gave that protec- 
tion. The ease of unloading grain 
from a hoppered car is the most 
significant single feature connected 





To help move America’s bumper grain crops at a time when the ma- 
jority of boxcars were busy hauling vital war supplies, the Union Pacific 
railroad put roofs on 500 hopper cars of the type shown above. Note the 


iron braces which reinforce the wooden side. 









80% 
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NEW TYPE GRAIN CAR.—Shown above is a picture of one of the 65 
grain cars built by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 


for use in the Northwest. 


The car has two compartments, loaded from 


four hatches on the roof, and is unloaded from the two hoppers visible 


in the picture. 





with its use in the grain and milling 
industries. It has been estimated 
that the labor costs of unloading 
wheat from a standard boxcar vary 
from $2 to $3, depending upon the type 
of unloading equipment used and the 
going rate paid to grain shovelers. 

That unloading expense is reduced 
to practically nothing when a hop- 
per-bottom car is used. Instead of 
a crew of three men operating a 
Clark shovel, only one man is needed 
to open the hoppers and regulate the 
flow of the grain into the pit. 

Many elevators found that there 
was additional work to be done be- 
cause their pits did not extend under 
the track, but were built for dump- 
ing grain out of the side of the con- 
ventional boxcar. Some plants have 
extended the pits under the tracks to 
accommodate the hopper-bottom cars. 

Some elevator superintendents re- 
port that it is necessary to move 


The Kipp-Kelly Mill Tailings Grinder is the most rapid and 
economical method of reducing fine tailings stock to flour silk 
particle size. Has greater capacity than a double stand of 9x36 


corrugated or smooth rolls. 


Kipp-KELLy, LTb. 


WINNIPEG - 


Milling Engineers 
Manufacturers of MILLING AND GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


CANADA 


the car two or three times during 
loading operations in order to ob- 
tain a properly trimmed load. Others 
reported that it was necessary to 
raise the loading spout slightly to 
accommodate the higher level of load- 
ing. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show covered gondola cars in service 
on the Union Pacific and Milwaukee 
railroads. 

The Union Pacific Railroad prob- 
ably hauls more grain than any other 
single line in the United States and 
that line now has 500 covered gon- 
dola cars in service during the grain 
movement. That company’s solution 
to the problem was to build roofs 
for the open gondola cars it already 
had in service. In normal times 
when the grain movement can be 
taken care of with the use of box- 

(Continued on page 26a.) 
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Established 1870 


PAPER BAGS 


Seventy-five years’ continuous experience 
in manufacturing PAPER BAGS goes into 
every bag we produce. 


Throughout these many years, Quality and 
Service to the Milling Industry have been 
an outstanding feature of our company. 


This same Quality and Service will be 
maintained in the future, the same as it 
has been in the past. 


It is the foundation of our past and future 
business. 


PAPER BAGS 


of the Highest Quality for 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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* Pressure SCOURER 
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HAAKY Mfg. Co., 513 Vandalia St., $t. Paul 4, Minn. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
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DEVALUATION 
























In these days of economic and industrial 
reconversion we hear much talk about inflation and devalu- 
ation. Pictured above is the packing floor of a flour mill 
that underwent a devaluation process. 


The insurance adjustor will want to know, in the event 
of a fire at your plant, what its value was before the devalu- 
ation process took place. Can you tell him? 


Satisfied customers of ours do not have to depend upon 
guess work when the insurance adjustor, the tax assessor 
or others interested in your property values make inquiry. 
They know. Our trained engineers make evaluations 
their business. 













Let us explain our service to you. 






Knowing Your Worth Is Well Worth Knowing 






Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


~~ 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Testing Soft Wheat 





(Continued from page 4a.) 


is to utilize formulas and materials 
as typical of commercial practice as 
can be ascertained, baking them in 
the form which places the greatest 
stress on the batter. The eight-inch 
layer is a desirable form to use along 
with the minimum scaling weight 
applied to this size pan for a given 
variety of cake. 

The technique applied in milling 
cake flour can contribute to its per- 
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formance. It has been established 
that particle size should be quite 
small, General practice involves fin- 
ishing cake flour through 14XX silk 
bolting cloth. In general, the low 
ash streams make the better cake 
flour. On the other hand, the indi- 
vidual streams vary in their cake 
making properties. Some mills there- 
fore make a stream analysis.on the 
basis of cake baking tests, and feel 
that by this means, a more discrim- 
inating selection of the streams going 
into the make-up of cake flour is 
accomplished. I have the impres- 
sion, gained from listening in on mill- 
ers’ discussions, that differences in 


handling wheat on the mill can influ- 
ence the quality of cake flour from 
a given mill mix. These differences 
deal largely with the way the wheat 
is handled at the break rolls. If the 
relative quality of cake flour can be 
influenced thus, the mill chemist and 
miller might team up to organize 
experience so that they could cap- 
italize on those techniques that lend 
themselves to general application or 
which compensate for the varying 
physical characteristics of the wheat 
from season to season. 

Cake flours made over the specifi- 
cations outlined, perform to a highly 
satisfactory degree. However, not 
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The “K. C. Special,” an all-steel mixing 
unit for flour and feed mills, is designed 
for mixing dry and semi-solid products. 
Especially recommended for mixing min- 
erals, vitamin concentrates, bromate pre- 
mixes, buttermilk, cod liver oil and simi- 
lar ingredients with flour, bran, alfalfa 
meal and other ground or pulverized ma- 
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High Speed 


CONCENTRATE MIXER 


Original low cost, plus economical operat- 
ing expense, makes the “K. C. Special” a 
profitable investment for all types of op- 


erations. 


FAST AND THOROUGH 


The “K. C. Special” does a thorough mix- 
ing job, eliminating all lumps and balls. 
The mixer is 
available in two sizes—200-400 Ibs. with 
the usual amount of concentrates. Will do 
a thorough blending job in three minutes 


10 Cu. Ft. (200 Ibs.).............. Width —32” 
Length —64” 
Height —36” 
20 Cu. Ft. (400 Ibs.) ......... Width —32” 
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Available in belt or motor drive — with 
and without supporting stand. Supporting 
stand made to order. 
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to make progress is tantamount to 
going backwards. The cereal chem- 
ist in the soft wheat flour field 
Should therefore still be encouraged 
to develop a clearer understanding 


‘of the fundamentals involved in cake 


making. When one considers the ar- 
ray and almost endless combinations 
of ingredients that are contributing 
factors, the wide range of leavening 
combinations available, not to men- 
tion the variables involved in build- 
ing up a batter, it can be appreciated 
that a wide and fertile field for inves- 
tigation exists. 

The flours made use of by the bis- 
cuit and cracker baker also consti- 
tute an important outlet for soft 
wheat flours. In general he uses 
three types and they need to be con- 
stantly attuned to the changing con- 
ditions imposed upon them by the 
baker as he streamlines his produc- 
tion, and standardizes his products 
to adapt them to modern methods 
of distribution. The grade or ex- 
traction of biscuit and cracker flours 
ranges from the short patents to the 
clears. The more common practice 
is to use 95% patents so that the 
ash in most cases will be 0.40%, but 
may run as high as 0.42% in some 
instances. Ash is of only general 
significance so far as the perform- 
ance of these flours is concerned and 
is primarily an index of extraction. 

While the practice with respect to 
the use of bleached flours varies, 
most bakers prefer to use unbleached 
flour. 


Diastatic Capacity 

The diastatic capacity of biscuit 
and cracker flours is a question on 
which there is a difference of opinion. 
Some feel it ‘is a factor to be con- 
sidered in cracker sponging, but our 
experience has been such as to dis- 
count it. It does seem to affect the 
spread factor in cooky applications, 
but the response is not at all sensi- 
tive. Others have indicated that a 
high diastatic capacity in cooky flours 
is desirable because it assists in de- 
veloping richness of color in the oven. 

Cracker sponging flours usually run 
from 9 to 10% on protein and it is 
desirable that they do not exceed 
10%. The flours used for hard sweet 
goods and for cracker doughing 
should run from 8 to 9% on this fac- 
tor. The protein content of the 
cooky type flours is generally found 
in the range from 7.5% and lower. 

Apparent viscosity has become a 
useful index for defining the three 
types of biscuit and cracker flours. 
Cracker sponging flours should run 
between 70° and 80° McMichael. 
Sometimes the baker has to work 
with flours up to. 90°, but when he 
does, his products are not at their 
best. The apparent viscosity of 
cracker doughing and hard sweet 
goods flour should be between 40° 
and 55° McMichael. For shortbread 
and cooky work, apparent viscosity 
of the flour should not exceed 35° 
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McMichael and the lower the better. 

The A.A.C.C. bread baking test is 
considered by some as inappropriate 
for testing soft wheat flours. With 
this we do not agree. Perhaps it 
does not lend itself as well as one 
might wish to collaborative work and 
to mathematical expression of re- 
sults, but in our work we find it 
quite informative. It must be ad- 
mitted that it does not become so 
until a considerable background of 
experience has been acquired. Much 
depends upon the individual’s ability 
to interpret the results; consequently 
hard and fast specifications in terms 
of the bread baking test cannot be 
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formulated for the three types of bis- 
cuit and cracker flours. 

More recently the A.A.C.C. Com- 
mittee on Testing Biscuit and Crack- 
er Flours has worked with a simpli- 
fied cooky test (Cereal Chem. 20:314- 


318). It offers promise especially © 


in connection with cooky flours. Just 
now it shares with the bread baking 
test the difficulty which has been en- 
countered in obtaining collaborative 
results. The procedure appears to 
need further refining especially with 
respect to controlling oven conditions 
and standardizing the gauge and na- 
ture of the material of the cooky 
sheets on which the cookies are 


baked. Even so, it is informative and 
helpful. The results are recorded as 
the ratio (W/T) of cooky diameter 
(W) to cooky thickness (T). It is 
a measure of the spread attained by 
the cooky in the oven and the greater 
the spread the more desirable the 
flour and the lower its requirement 
for sugar and shortener. Experience 
thus far does not permit one to lay 
down any definite range for the 
spread factor (W/T) for cooky flour, 
but it appears that it should be of 
the order of 8.0 or better. By using 
two cooky flours of known shop per- 
formance and widely differing appar- 
ent viscosities as controls in the 
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Prepared mixes that supply your customers with a shortcut to shortcake, act as a 
shortcut to sales. This is true also of biscuits, muffins, pancakes, doughnuts, piecrust, 
gingerbread and cake mixes. 


To help your sales through product goodness, Monsanto maintains extensive 
kitchen laboratories. If you make any prepared mix, Monsanto kitchen and dietary 
experts will bake-test your formulated product. Results of these tests will be 
furnished to you, along with any suggestions that may seem desirable ... Or, 
you may wish to experiment with samples of Monsanto leavening agents. If so, 
they will be gladly sent, together with suggested formulas. 


Because Monsanto leavening agents are 
derived from Monsanto elemental phos- 
phorous of better than 99.9% purity, you 
will always find them high in quality and 
oven performance. 


Contact the nearest Monsanto Office, or 
write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Phosphates Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, 
Cincinnati, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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cooky test, one can use it. to con- 
siderable advantage. 

Effort along the lines of laboratory 
baking tests having as their objects 
the making of crackers and cookies 
of the general types produced by bis- 
cuit and cracker bakers should be 
revived. With the introduction of 
80% extraction flours it became nec. 
essary to attempt the baking of 
crackers in our laboratory. The re- 
sults were surprisingly good and indi- 
cate that the development .of an in- 
formative test of this nature is not 
impossible of attainment. Cerea] 
chemists should realize, and be 
spurred on by the knowledge that 
the technology in the field of bis. 
cuits and crackers is grievously un- 
derdeveloped. Consequently, there is 
much opportunity to contribute to 
the meager store of knowledge in 
this field and to develop ideas which 
might permit of an even better. un- 
derstanding of flour requirements, 
the functions and inter-relationships 
of ingredients and the actual effects 
and limitations of the modifying 
agents used in these products under 
the vague designation of “chemicals,” 

Morris, Bode and Heizer (Cereal 
Chem. 21:49-57) have proposed a pro- 
cedure utilizing the mixograph for 
evaluating quality in soft wheat va- 
rieties. They measure the area un- 
der the curve obtained under spe- 
cific conditions and find that such an 
expression of strength correlates well 
with the viscosity, cooky and bread 
baking tests. Other laboratories are 
working with this test to see if it 
can be applied to the broader field of 
testing soft wheat flours. In the in- 
terests of objectivity it is to be hoped 
that other workers will not elaborate 
too much on the method that has 
been advanced, but rather confine 
their efforts to evaluating it and 
perhaps extending its usefulness by 
investigating differential tests such 
as the inclusion of sugar and other 
materials in the flour and water sys- 
tem. The test appears to have prom- 
ise, will probably become more use- 
ful as experience with it is developed 
and will increase in the information 
it yields as it becomes refined to the 
point where it gives more concordant 
results in the hands of several op- 
erators. 

Testing techniques for application 
to soft wheat flours are still not too 
numerous and it is certain that the 
best tests are yet to be evolved. 
Hence, there is much incentive for 
the cereal chemist in this field to 
bend his efforts toward more and 
better tests. Physical tests on 
washed gluten would seem to be a 
good field to explore. It is probable 
that the Amylograph could find some 
use in the development of tests for 
soft wheat flours. 

Time will not permit continuing 
this account in so much detail, but it 
should be mentioned that flours for 
doughnut mixes, pretzels and family 
flours. can be milled from the s2me 
types of soft wheat suitable for mill- 
ing into cracker sponging flours while 
the better pie flours should be milled 
from those types of soft wheat ihat 
also make the best cooky flours. 

Now no one of the tests menticned 
herein by itself is adequate for evalu- 
ating soft wheat flours. By using 
several of them and by means of the 
process of cross comparison and ¢!im- 
ination, one can dependably classify 
a flour. Since I would not want to 
leave the impression that conditions 
surrounding the testing of soft wheat 
flours are entirely unsatisfactory, let 

me illustrate what can be done even 
without resort to baking tests. 

In a recent collaborative study of 
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12 commercial soft wheat flours un- 
dertaken by the Cereal Division of 
the Dominion Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa, Ont., our laboratory report- 
ed as follows: 


Sample No. 1—A cracker sponging flour 
of U. 8S. origin: ' 


Protein at 15% moisture........... 9.45% 
Ash at 15% moisture ...........-+ 0.41% 
PH coeccerecserseccncccssesssessers 5.95 
\pparent viscosity at 15% 

MOMMIES cos vc ceceedecesscce 64.0° McM. 
MixOBTA@M ATED 2... cece eeccvenes 99.3 cm.? 

Our conclusion—A normal flour for crack- 
er sponging. 


Sample No. 2—A cracker doughing flour 
of U. 8. origin: 
Protein at 15% moisture ......... 8.17% 


Ash at 15% moisture ........... 0.41% 
see ee 6.0 
Apparent viscosity at 15% 

MGUIEMED 0 bere ceciceeenecscccve 35.0° McM. 
MixOBTAM ATOR 2.2... cs eereceeees 86.4 cm.? 


Our conclusion—Satisfactory for cracker 
doughing, but tends toward the weak side 
of this classification. Could be used as a 
cookie flour. 

Sample No. 5—A cake flour of Canadian 
origin: 


Protein at 15% moisture .......... 6.43% 
Ash at 15% moisture ............ 0.34% 
PH cocccccsceroveccesscccccccssess 5.1 
Apparent viscosity at 15% 

MOMMEE: Gare Gedvscdendatapers 16.0° McM. 
MixOSP@M APOR 2... .cicccccccccee 58.7 cm,.? 


Our conclusion—A short patent cake flour 
with normal bleach and very weak gluten. 

Sample No. 8—A cracker sponging flour 
of Canadian” origin: 


Protein at 15% moisture........... 9.62% 
Ash at 15% moisture ............ 0.40% 
PH cccsctervevccccccvcscscvcescccecs 6.1 
Apparent viscosity at 15% 

MOM RKED4 6c oaks pmbb ud obaies 64.0° McM. 
MixOQEGR ROD | cviccvigcsdcccdoee 85.2 cm.? 


Our conclusion—Should be a good crack- 
er sponging flour with relatively high ab- 
sorption. 

It can therefore be seen that the 
cereal chemist can be of consider- 
able utility in evaluating soft wheat 
flours dependably and in contributing 
to the application of the technology 
in those fields of baking, making use 
of such flours. The complexities ex- 
isting in these fields, coupled with 
the fact that the applications of tech- 
nology are not as well advanced as 
in the fields of hard wheat flours 
and bread baking, constitute a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for cereal 
chemists to make some constructive 
contributions to improved methods 
of testing and an advanced scientific 
knowledge in this branch of the gen- 
eral field, which is destined to occupy 
a position of more importance as time 
goes on. 





Flow Sheet 


(Continued from page 3a.) 


this is where the capacity of the 
unit is controlled. 

On the fourth and fifth breaks, 
closer grinding will be necessary in 
order to get a good cleanup on the 
bran. Here also is where one can 
control the percentage of bran and 
shorts. 

On this type of flow, the overs of 
the 50-wire on the fourth break will 
have the same appearance as shorts 
and will not have any middlings at- 
tached, thus relieving the first tailing. 
Likewise, the overs of the 70 wires 
will be somewhat lighter. 

The same holds true for the fifth 
break, and closer grinding will relieve 





the overs of the 70-wire going to the’ 


second tailings. If these tailings are 
overloaded, it will be quite difficult 
to reduce them and get this stock 
through the flour cloths on the same 
sections. To obtain 80% of the wheat 
in the form of flour, the bran will 
have to be very light. 

The bran and shorts dusters should 
be operating at peak efficiency and a 
bran finisher, if it can be had, is very 
desirable. These machines will re- 
cover a lot of endosperm and will be 
Pe help in obtaining the required 
yield. 

The flow here presented for 72% 
extraction flour would require a feed 
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of 470 bus per hour, but for an ex- 
traction of 80%, this load should be 
decreased approximately 12 to 15%. 

A load of 416 bus (24,960 Ibs) is de- 
sirable. The following extractions on 
the break rolls are recommended: 
first, 30%; second, 45%; third, 45%; 
fourth, 30%, and fifth, 30%, all 
through a 20W, except the fourth, 
which is through a 30W. This will 
leave approximately 2,605 lbs of bran, 
or a total extraction on the breaks 
of about 90% of the wheat ground, 
leaving 10% bran remaining that will 
have to be handled on bran dusters 
and finishers. 

In considering the middling reduc- 


tion, maximum grinding will be nec- 
essary and this can be accomplished 
more easily, due to the lighter load 
on all the rolls. In grinding the mid- 
dlings, there will be practically no 
change up to the fifth midds. From 
there on to the last reduction, the 
stock will be quite different from that 
on the normal flow for 72% extrac- 
tion flour production. 

It is suggested in this program to 
have a series of scratch rolls on the 
three tailings, fifth midds, first low 
grade, and on the last three reduc- 
tions. These cut rolls will give these 
stocks a larger percentage of flour 


lla 


which will be necessary in order to 
meet the required minimum extrac- 
tion of 80%. 

The use of cut rolls on the tailings 
makes it possible, if good judgement 
is exercised, to recover any middlings 
that will be present. The close grind- 
ing on these rolls will result in a 
heavy load over the flour cloths of 
all three tailings, and these are spout- 
ed to a half stand of cut rolls. This 
stock contains a large amount of fiber 
and a pair of smooth rolls would 
have little effect in reducing it to the 
proper granulation. 

The flour should be as fine as pos- 
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BBER came of age in 1839, the year when 


Charles Goodyear discovered how to vulcanize this 


precious substance. 


After years of unremitting toil, the solution came as 


he was about to give up further experiment, another in 


a long chain of examples to prove that persistence pays. 


Keeping everlastingly at bolting America’s top grade 
flour has made SWISS SILK the American miller’s 
favorite bolting medium, for he knows that in all weath- 
ers, under all conditions, SWISS SILK is the “Standard 


of Excellence.” 


“SWISS SILK" 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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sible and this flow is designed for 


that purpose. The meshes here pre- 
sented will not meet everyone’s par- 
ticular requirements; that will de- 
pend upon the amount of bolting sur- 
face available. If one is short on 
cloth surface, it will be necessary to 
open up a little more in order to get 
the proper extraction from the grain. 
When presenting a program for the 
manufacture of a new product, no 
definite rules can be given with re- 
spect to grinding on the break and 
_reduction rolls. This is governed by 
the type of plant: how much roll sur- 
face is available. 
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Chemistry of Wheat Protein 
and Its Relation to Bread 


By Loren Morey 


Midwest Research Institute 
Kansas City, Mo. 


wheat kernels are transformed 
into white, appetizing slices of 
bread should be of interest to every- 
one. No other food has such wide 


[en problems that arise when 


appeal. Millions of people, especial- 
ly at the present time, are depend- 
ing upon wheat to furnish them with 
the energy necessary for living. 

It is amazing how dependent we 





The Fumigant Your 





OWN MEN Can Apply 


Use it WHEN you want to, WHERE you want to, at LOW COST for materials only 


LARVACIDE warns of its presence in a way nobody can ignore * Kills egg life and 
larvae as well as adult insects ® Destroys rodents without carcass nuisance * No 


other fumigant exceeds LARVACIDE in toxicity in gas form to mill insect life. 


Easily used by your own men with inexpensive 


equipment for: 


@ GRAIN fumigation in open or closed bins. 
@ SPOT WORK in mill machines. 


@ GENERAL fumigation. 


@ ECONOMICAL MACHINERY fumigation. 


@ VAULT fumigation. 


@ RODENT CONTROL in warehouse and mill. 
@ LIGHT BOXCAR fumigation for car insects. 


Ease of application is a standout feature: Manual 
distribution in machinery and warehouse ® Piping 
systems for entire machinery at unusually low cost 
installation ® Fumalegs or Elevator Leg Vases for 
leg treatment ® And the new VENTED FAU- 
CET for rapid drawing off of LARVACIDE 


from cylinders. 


You'll want the latest information on this fumigant 
that YOUR OWN MEN CAN APPLY so easily 
and economically. Ask about the LARVACIDE 


Program for Pest Control, too. 


cipal milling centers. 





Tarwacicls 


a tear gas fumigant, over 99% pure Chlor- 
picrin, shipped in liquid form. Cylinders 
25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs., and 1-Ib. Dis- 
penser Bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to 
wooden case. Stocks maintained in prin- 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 
117 Liberty St., NEW YORK 6 


BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - PHILADELPHIA 
Ganadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO. Lid. TORONTO ~ WINNIPEG - CALGARY 


Metal Leg Vase for us- 
ing Larvacide from cyl- 
inders in your bottles. 





The FUMALEG with 
special Larvacide ‘Dis- 
penser Bottle. 





quality spray. 


lons or more.) 





Our Quality MILL SPRAYS backed by 20 years’ 
experience in mill pest control: 


ISCO SPRAY for general mill use. 


SERVACIDE SPRAY for helping drive insects 
from any tiny cracks and inside sacks—an unusual 


(Above two sprays available with 1% DDT for 
use where suitable.) 


ISCO 5% DDT RESIDUAL SPRAY for box cars, 
walls, screens, and similar surfaces. 


(All the above sprays are available in 5, 30, and 
55 gallon drums. Full freight allowed for 15 gal- 
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INNIS; SPEIDEN & CO., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send literature on Really Effective and 
Economical Insect and Rodent Control. 
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are on bread. How many secretaries 
will eat sandwiches for lunch today? 
How many dinners tonight will in- 
clude. bread? How many breakfasts 
tomorrow will include two or three 
slices of toast? I am sure most of 
us will eat toast with our orange 
juice and eggs. I am more certain 
that if we do not, it will not be men- 
tioned in this company. 

I do not stand before you claiming 
to be an authority on the problems 
of producing bread from flour or 
flour from the wheat berry. How- 
ever, I will not yield to anyone on 
being an expert on the uses of bread. 
Last week I counted how many kinds 
of bread I have eaten. Offhand, I 
remember nine kinds of bread, 11 
varieties of rolls, and over 30 types 
of sandwiches. So it is with you, too. 


PEPPP PPP PPPPPPPPPPPP PP PPP PPP 


Editor’s Note.—Following is the 
text of an address made by Mr. 
Morey at the joint meeting of Dis- 
tricts 1 and 2, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Manhattan, Kansas, 
April 27, 1946. ° 


PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


It is natural for everyone to be 
familiar with the uses of bread. How- 
ever, it falls to the role of the farm- 
ers, millers, bakers and scientists to 
be acquainted with the problems in 
the production of bread. 

My fellow workers and I at the 
Midwest Research Institute in Kan- 
sas City are well within the part of 
the country where wheat is of prime 
importance. We like to be told about 
the problems of the area. We wel- 
come the opportunities to exchange 
views with everyone who has a prob- 
lem that can be solved by research. 

In solving a research problem, 
scientists all over the world follow 
more or less the same procedure, 
adapted to fit the needs of the special 
case. When a problem is presented 
to a scientist for solution, the imme- 
diate question is, ‘Does a need for 
research exist?” Is there room for 
improvement in the techniques of 
production, marketing and consump- 
tion of this specific article? 

Here is one topic on which the 
farmers who grow the wheat, the 
operators who mill the flour, and the 
bakers who produce the bread will 
undoubtedly voice a unanimous opin- 
ion. Each group has its own difficul- 
ties to consider and the problems 
that could be offered for solution 
would occupy the efforts of hun- 
dreds of workers in all of the spe- 
cialized fields of research for many 
years. 

After a thorough acquaintance with 
the problem is gained, the next step 
is to consider what has already been 
done. What success did other work- 
ers have in their approach to th<« 
problem? Fortunately, most work- 
ers in the field of scientific research 
publish their results in the many) 
periodicals that encompass every 
field. 

A Herculean task confronts the 
new worker in the field of bread re 
search. Gaining a thorough knowl- 
edge of the literature on the baking 
of wheat bread is a job that could be 
likened to becoming conversant with 
all the information in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

In making such a literature survey 
there are a few basic facts that are 
immediately discovered by the work- 
er. Of these most important of all 
appears to be the relation between 
the quality of the bread and the 
quantity and quality of the protein 
present in the flour. 

The exclusiveness of wheat as 4 
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bread making cereal is accounted for 
by the special and distinctive char- 
acteristics of a protein substance that 
is intermixed with the starchy endo- 
sperm of the grain. It is by virtue 
of the unique properties of this pro- 
tein material that the carbon dioxide 
given off during fermentation is held 
by the dough to provide the familiar, 
spongy structure of bread. This sub- 
stance can be recovered from bread 
dough by thoroughly kneading the 
dough under a stream of water. The 
rubbery mass that remains after 
most of the starch is washed away 
is called gluten. We imagine that 
this protein substance, when mixed 
with the starch of the dough, forms 
a tough film around all of the gas 
bubbles that form. These bubbles 
cling together through the coherence 
of the film. The carbon dioxide can- 
not escape through the walls of the 
bubbles and the tendency of the bub- 
ble to rise to the top of the dough 
is prevented by the stickiness of the 
dough. 

Since this gluten is so important 
to the making of bread, a complete 
knowledge of its properties is essen- 
tial to understanding the process of 
bread making. Thus, the study of 
the baking qualities of wheat flour 
mostly centers around the investiga- 
tion of the qualities of the wheat 
proteins. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
the more gluten present in a flour, 
the better will be the bread baked 
from this flour. Indeed, an analysis 
for the nitrogen content of the flour 
is a prime consideration in judging 
its quality. In passing, it might be 
mentioned that the result of the 
nitrogen analysis is not always an 
accurate measure of the protein con- 
tent. 

Aside from the determination of 
the quantity of protein present in 
flour, the quality of the gluten is 
exceedingly important. Its mechani- 
cal and physical properties vary with 
the type and variety of the wheat 
as well as the factors under which 
it is grown, milled and baked. The 
nature and variations of these prop- 
erties constitute the most difficult 
problem in the field of cereal tech- 
nology. 

It is natural for a chemist to tackle 
the problem by first doing a chemical 
analysis of the protein. It has been 
found that the gluten is composed 
chiefly of organic acids, containing 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen 
and sulphur. The structure of these 
acids, called amino acids, is such that 
one end of a molecule can attach it- 
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self to the opposite end of another 
molecule, making a long chain that 
will contain several thousands of 
these amino acid molecules. 


Once we have determined what 
acids are present and how much of 
each constitutes the protein of the 
flour, it is found that we are still 
far from a solution to the problem. 
There are some 20 amino acids that 
have been found to be present in 
the protein. For simplicity, let us 
assume that only three different 
amino acids, A, B and C, are present 
—in equal numbers. We know that 
their arrangement is important. They 


ranged as A-B-C, B-A-C, or B-C-A. 
When you consider that 20 different 
amino acids are present, the number 
of possible arrangements of these 
20 acids increases to over 12 trillion 
trillion. To complicate the problem 
further we have the possibilities that 
some acids will occur more frequent- 
ly than others and that the chain-of 
amino acids may be branched. Be- 
sides these factors there are still 
other considerations that make the 
study of the structure of proteins 
seem a hopeless task. 

The methods and instruments of 
physics have been called into use on 
the problem. Use of the electron 
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microscope and X-rays has helped to 
gain the far from complete knowl- 
edge that we now have. The pro- 
teins of hair and silk have received 
the widest attention. Unfortunately, 
the presence of starch makes wheat 
flour less adaptable to these new in- 
struments. Isolation of the gluten 
so that it may be subjected to close 
scrutiny can be done only under con- 
ditions that may have altered its 
properties. 

The cereal chemists have conduct- 
ed exhaustive studies on wheat flour 
using experimental mixers and bak- 
ing tests that can be reasonably cor- 
related with the results of bakeries. 


could be found in the protein ar- 


3 TYPES 


BICAP 


one quality 


TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . .. . 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) ... . 
MOON 252 ag! eS 8 8 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 

e e e 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 





TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . . 380 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . . 230 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . . . . 2740 
RSE ke 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 

ez e * 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . .. . 
Niacin {Nicotinic Acid) . ... 
WT ey GMa liby gi eae pas 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 

* * * 

For straight and patent flours: use one- 
quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 
Type C per 100 pounds, Patent flour con- 
taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 
additions are necessary. 





To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B...Green for Type C. 

Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 
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FIRST 


to Establish 
STANDARD OF COMPARISON 
for free-flowing properties 
in flour-enrichment mixtures 








oo 


Gonraturions to the Milling Industry 
by Special Markets Division, Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., have been many, but 






chief among them and in order of importance 
are, we believe, the BIG SIX shown here. 










Great strides have been taken and made. 
Winthrop is pleased to have participated in 
Address Inquiries to— and contributed to the Milling Enrichment 

Special Markets Division Program, and we pledge continued research 
‘EV WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. and product development to one of America’s 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. leading industries! 
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| MORE EFFICIENT COLOR REMOVAL OXYLITE’S 

DUE TO EXCELLENT BLEACHING POWER 
TESTED AND PROVED 

NEW MANUFACTURING P 

: nee J IN LABORATORY AND MILL 


WINTHROP'S BRAND 


. FLOUR 


“OXYLITE 1$ STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 
CONSULT OUR TECHNICALLY TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES ON BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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16a THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER May: 
Chemistry for Millers rain with consequent bleaching and les 
lowering of test weight. A fine re- P , ‘ 
* sponse was received and in testing or ve 
>The Effect of Rains on Mature Wheat °223.20c.25 [SS 
cording to the information furnished weath 
by the sender. of wet 
By Dr..C. O. Swanson It was realized that in samples ob- ered s 
tained from such varying sources, had a 
; : ‘ there we . 
HE 1941 harvest season was _ slightly wetted, by rain and alsosam- for one sample of each kind. The re- prov setting tat Sota gern a. Pear 
comparatively free from rains ples which had been exposed to con- quest was made that the non-weath- enced the measures for : i from V 
: 7 3 agp quality. How- 1 si 
_ during the first part, but the siderable rain, giving the wheat the ered samples should be from wheat ever. these sampl eral Si 
2 se , ples represent what 
latter part was unusually wet in the familiar bleached appearance. The harvested early and so had not been may appear on the market durin ered g 
main wheat belt of Kansas. These former will be designated as non- exposed to very much rain, and also wet and dry harvest seasons 8 of 64 1 
climatic conditions afforded an op- weathered and the latter as weath- that the weathered sample should be : have | 
portunity to obtain wheat samples __ ered. from wheat harvested late and thus Preparation of the Samples several 
which had not been wetted, or only Farmers and millers were solicited had been exposed to considerable The samples as submitted were 
first passed through the laboratory The 
wheat cleaner. The figures for test “ 
weight, obtained by the official meth- Siow 
od, together with small samples were ba ae 
submitted for grading to Martin 4 vil 
Schuler of the Kansas City grain in- aS the 
‘ spection office. The flour yields were pers + 
- , j obtained by milling the wheat on a Or tn 
ee e Buhler experimental mill and the in- = * 
ternal texture counts were made o nels in 
oS xi 
cut sections obtained by means of a ine 
barley kernel cutter. These data on = e il 
oe representative samples are given in ives 
Tables 1 and 2. The complete data . iin 
have been reported by Swanson pre ~ 
(1943). The samples represented in at al 
Tables 1 and 2 were selected to in- alin 
clude the whole range of test weights pi a 
which occurred both in the non- : ran 
weathered and in the weathered P - 
we cs ae group as.classified by the donors of = d 
the samples. Most of the samp! byl 
ples 
, ‘ , left wh 
submitted showed very little or no light re 
: damage. poe 
aly @ 
Test Weight, Grade and Flour Yield is obtain 
In the non-weathered group of cy 
samples (Table 1) the average test = 
weight was 60.4 lbs with a range bo agg 
a from 64.1 lbs to 57.7, a spread of = & 
’ rougheni 
- A Table 1. Grading; Test Weights, Flour ternal s' 
Here are the facts and figures on what the cur- the Fawcett Woman’s Group) , these figures in- Yield and Ash of Nonweathered and 
rent enrichment program has meant to the dicate that enrichment of white bread and Weathered Samples E: 
average consumer of bread and flour products. flour is here to stay. hata ie Pm gimme ee The i 
Obtained through an independent impartial Here’s the proof that housewives buying samples weight Grade yield Ash changes, 
survey (recently conducted by one of the lead- your family flour or bread will continue to de- oe an a ae otk bles 1 a 
ing group publishers of women’s magazines— mand enrichment. Bilis ....... 63.3 1DHW 75.8 0.42 flour yi 
Elisworth .. 62.7 1 DHW 73.2 0.47 
Barton ..... 61.6 1HW 70.0 0.46 show th 
Russel ..... 60.8 1HW 70.3 0.42 fairly un 
: Saline ..... 59.9 2HW 71.7 0.42 lly 
Housewives were asked: WHAT FLOUR DO YOU PREFER FOR VITAMINS? Saline ..... 58.9 . 2DHW 68.6 0.48 generally 
Harvey .. 57.8 3 DHW 70.0 0.45 from the 
Stafford ... 56.7 3 DHW 74.0 0.43 for both 
Average 60.4 71.0 0.45 or bot 
- Weathered weathere 
McPherson . 60.0 1 DHW 72.3 0.45 creased 1 
Russel ..... 59.1 2HW 72.3 0.40 
" Marion ..... 58.9 2HW 70.6 0.42 ness as | 
Barton Skis 87.7 : HW 13.2 0.88 nal meali 
ENRICHED ! Cheyenne ‘ a > 0.47 yield me 
Reno ...c%- 55.8 YHW 73.9 0.43 ’ 
White Flour L | ree 48. sHW 71.0 0.39 shown ii 
. ws 97.4% : a | Average ... 56.5 72.0 0.45 yield is 
fi wat $s Cc 
2.6% - Table 2. External and Internal Textures sis and 
Their reply: of Nonweathered and Weathered to fill a 
Samples H 
ORDINARY AN OVERWHELMING VOTE FOR ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR Nonweathered . flour viel 
: Internal textures since the: 
Origin of Ext. Semi when the 
9 is a Grade — ben — Mealy structure 
au" a Jounty— 9 ‘0 lo Jo 
plo mm 40)0 mm 7010) am 1010) 0) 40) 00m 4.10)" am (OME :) Me 4) 11162129 i A le emer Cis meee ge uae ; } mealy or 
ars 1 DHW 99 100 0 0 
Elisworth.. 1DHW 91 97 0 3 Low te 
+ Barton ... 1HW 64 73 9 18 by wettin 
‘— Russel - LHW 55 68 15 17 f . 
; Saline . 2HW 60 85 10 . Tom low 
Sali . 2DHW 82 4 5 : 
Satvey . 3DHW 96 36 2 2 Propor tior 
Stafford ..3DHW 91 29 63 8 covering ¢ 
Average... 81 84 8 7 in relatio: 
Weathered kernel st 
McPherson 1DHW 465 29 9 a 
R . Vee 2 3 
Marion ...2HW 61 61 13 26 _ 
Barton ... 3 HW | ae eas PA 
VES=77.4%'* of NO-22.6%---- eee iw 
me Ford .. Sa 4 HW 3 18 42 10 FO 
*When asked “WHY? 84.9% of these housewives said “better health? “greater vitamin value” or “more nutritious. Average... 44.6 29.4 27.7 42.8 
Dssntconasvane : 6.4 lbs. For the weathered group The Chi 
the average was 56.5 Ibs, or nearly ,; 
ee 


~ YOUR BEST BET 


4 Ibs lower than for the non-weath- 
ered and the range from 60 to 548, 
a spread of 5.2 Ibs. Thus there were 
factors other than weathering, such 
as kernel shape and size, which influ- 


‘ RO ( H r gp oe ei 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey 


Win friends and influence more house- 
wives by prominently featuring the 


word “ENRICHED” on your packages. 


enced the test weight and these were 
as pronounced among the non-weath- 
ered, as well as the weathered sam- 
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ples. However, the consistently low- 
er level of test weights among the 
weathered as compared with the non- 
weathered samples, shows the effects 
of wetting before cutting. The weath- 
ered sample from McPherson which 
had a test weight of 60 lbs would ap- 
pear to have suffered little change 
from wetting, but as there were sev- 
eral samples among the non-weath- 
ered groups which had test weights 
of 64 lbs, this particular sample may 
have been reduced in test weight 
several pounds. 


Internal Textures 

The percentages for external vitre- 
ousness and internal textures in Table 
2 show clearly the effects of wetting. 
The average percentage of the inter- 
nal vitreous texture for the non- 
weathered was approximately three 
times as large as for the weathered, 
and the average of the mealy ker- 
nels in the weathered samples ‘was 
approximately six times as large as 
in the non-weathered samples. For 
some individual samples the spread 
is even greater, meaning that the 
wetting by rains was in such amounts 
that not only the bran coat had been 
affected; but large enough to cause 
swelling of the endosperm. Such 
swelling: disturbs; the internal com- 
pact arrangement in the vitreous ker- 
nels. Then after the water has 
escaped by evaporation vacuoles are 
left which influence the manner of 
light reflection and thus give the 
mealy appearance similarly to what 
is obtained from white ice. The for- 
mation of these vacuoles decreases the 
specific gravity and hence the test 
weight. There are thus two factors 
which cause decrease in test weight: 
roughening of the bran coat and in- 
ternal swelling of the endosperm. 


Effects on Flour Yields 

The important fact is that the 
changes, as a result of wetting (Ta- 
bles 1 and 2) did not decrease the 
flour yield. The ash percentages 
show that the milling process was 
fairly uniform. The flour yields were 
generally as large from the low as 
from the high test weight samples 
for both the non-weathered and the 
weathered. The wetting which de- 
creased the percentages of vitreous- 
ness as well as increased the inter- 
nal mealiness had no effect on milling 
yield, mainly because (as has been 
shown in previous articles) flour 
yield is computed on the weight ba- 
sis and not on ‘the weight required 
to fill a fixed volume. Decrease in 


_ flour yield should not be expected 


since there was no loss of material 
when the internal compact vitreous 
structure is disturbed so as to give a 
mealy or chalky appearance. 

Low test weight of wheat caused 
by wetting is in a different category 
from low test weight due to large 
Proportion of fibrous material in bran 
covering or to small kernel diameters 
In relation to kernel lengths. Such 
kernel structures indicate a lower 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 








The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


percentage of endosperm with conse- 
quent less flour yield. - 


Grouping of Data According to 
Grain Grades 

The groupings of the data in Ta- 
ble 3 are based on the figures from 
the complete report (Swanson, 1943). 
They show the maxima and minima, 
within each numerical grade, of: ex- 
ternal vitreousness; damage; test 
weight, internal textures such as vit- 
reous, semi-vitreous and mealy; flour 
yield and ash. It should be noted 
that the spread in maxima and min- 
ima of flour yield and ash was es- 
sentially the same for the different 
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Table 3. Relation of Grain Grades to Test Weights, Internal Textures and Flour Yields. 


Description Grade 


P|) ae rare 1 HRW 74.8 
Maximum ....... 99.6 1. 
Minimum ....... 

AVOEBRD © ci vepccwce 2HRW 72.8 0 
Maximum ....... 96.0 3 
BESWAUIN... 5 -.050:0.00 28.0 

BVOQRED Pre de wesces 3 HRW 51.9 0 
Maximum 96.0 3. 
Minimum 

Average ..... 4HRW 37.5 0 
Maximum 70.0 5 
Minimum 7.0 





grades. As much flour with the same 
ash was obtained from lower as from 
the higher grades. 

Mixograms were made from all the 


Vitr. Damage weight Vitr. vitr. 
% % Ibs % 


-— Internal texture—, 


Test Semi Flour 

Mealy yield Ash 

% % % % 

61.5 79 7.9 13 71.5 0.44 
64.8 100 51 100 75.8 0.42 
60.0 65.0 0.36 
59.0 69.6 13.6 16.8 72.0 0.46 
59.9 100 38.0 68.0 76.4 0.48 
58.3 17.0 66.9 0.43 
56.8 40.3 25.6 34.1 72.5 0.45 
57.9 96.0 63 94.0 77.6 0.47 
56.1 1 2 2 70.0 0.45 
55.2 25.4 31.6 43.0 71.8 0.45 
55.8 60 46 89 75.2 0.49 
54.4 2 7 15 67.8 0.42 


flours milled from these wheat sam- 
ples. Characteristics of mixogram 
patterns are determined mostly by 
variety and protein content. Great 





Superficial fumigation is not enough. You want 
to obtain the maximum protection against infesta- 
tion...from all types of insect and rodent pests... 
in all stages of their development. That’s why 
Liquid HCN, with its powerful penetration and 
killing power, is the best and most economical 
fumigant you can use. Pests which go into hiding 
ih cracks and crevices or in the product you are 
handling, cannot escape when Liquid HCN, 
which goes right in after them, is employed. 


Liquid HCN penetrates flour, grain, cereals 


and many similar food products, killing insects 
and destroying eggs, yet leaves no deleterious after- 
effects, because Liquid HCN is itself clean and 
non-reacting. Baking qualities of flour are not 
affected and no taste or odor remains. Your 
product, after proper Liquid HCN fumigation, is 
even more acceptable to inspectors and customers 
because it is assured complete freedom from 


insect infestation. 


WILL YOUR MILL always PASS INSPECTION? ,/ 


/ 
GET full PROTECTION THROUGH FUMIGATION... 
/ 


/ 
/ 
/ 













/ 


Effective fumigation is essential to satisfactory pest control 
in your mill or plant. You can get the best results, quickly 
and efficiently, by calling in an experienced Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer. Do it today and he will help you 
work out a definite fumigation program or, if you prefer, 
will assume complete responsibility for the entire job. 
If you don’t already know an experienced and qualified 
Industrial Fumigation Engineer serving your territory, 
we shall be glad to have one get in touch with you. You 


incur no obligation. 


/ 
/ AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


/ Insecticide Department 


/ 
/ 


SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 


LIQUID HCN 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Kansas City 6, Mo.; Azusa, Cal. 
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variations were observed in the pat- 
terns obtained, indicating that nu- 
merous varieties as well as different 
protein levels were represented. 
However, with only a few exceptions, 
the pair of mixograms obtained from 
the weathered and non-weathered 
wheats, as classed by the donors, 
indicated that both were of the same 
variety. Accordingly, it was possible 
to make comparisons to show the 
effect of weathering on the mixing 
characteristics. ‘The general effect 
of weathering was to increase the 
time of dough development or the 
time in minutes and fractions from 
the moment the pen starts to rise 
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until the peak is reached. This is 
considered to be the point at which 
maximum mechanical dough develop- 
ment has taken place. The heights of 
the mixograms were as a rule less 
for the weathered than for the non- 
weathered. The general effect of 
weathering on the mixogram charac- 
teristics has been found in numerous 
experiments to be like those which 
result from aging. This process at 
first causes the well-known improve- 
ment in baking properties of new 
wheat. The same process, if carried 
too far, will result in deterioration 
such as is found in old wheat or 
flour. Thus the weathered samples 


had undergone more of the aging 
process than the non-weathered sam- 
ples. 

Since variety and protein content 
may affect the baking results even 
more than weathering, it was neces- 
sary to select pairs of comparable 
samples, one of which represented 
weathered and the other non-weath- 
ered wheat. The mixogram patterns, 
as well as the protein content, served 
as the basis of selection and 14 pairs 
were thus obtained. 

The baking formula was: 


ee Ee 100g Sugar ........ 6g 
Yeast cccccoce 2g Bromate ° 

«+» 48 Water according to 
15¢ absorption 


ee 





Must Home Baking, Take a Holida y 7 








A habit broken is not always easy to mend 


Home baking is a habit that’s mighty im- 
portant to the profitable future of every mil- 
ler of family flour. It’s a habit that need not 
: ... Should not... be broken. 
Because with any flour . 
self-rising with V-90 . . . definitely accepta- 
ble oven products are possible. And that’s 
what really counts. 
Even with today’s flour, V-90 . . . because 
of its unique delayed leavening action... 
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® Cuemical J 


WORKS _ &@ 


. when made 


assures biscuits that are just about as light 
as ever with that fine, open, flaky texture. 
True, crumb color is not quite up to par... 
but those biscuits are still mighty good eating. 

Yes, even satisfactory cakes can be baked 
when today’s flour is pre-leavened with V-90! 

‘Make certain your customers keep that 
home baking habit! Tell them what to ex- 
pect from your flour. . 
V-90 ... the slow-acting phosphate. 


. because it contains 


BEST BAKING WITH ANY FLOUR! 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE FOR 
5 VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY - ST. LOUIS » GREENSBORO, N.C. + Plants: NASHVILLE « MT. PLEASANT, TENN, - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. » VICTOR, FLA. 
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The loaves obtained were meas. 
ured for volume and judged on tex. 
ture of grain and crumb color. The 
latter two characteristics did not 
show any differentiation between 
non-weathered and weathered sam. 
ples. The average of the loaf vol. 
umes as obtained from the 14 non. 
weathered samples was 796 cc as 
compared with 822 cc for the weazth- 
ered group. This was not due to 
higher maltose values since the aver. 
age maltose value for the non-weath. 
ered samples was 172 and for the 
weathered, 177, an insignificant dif. 
ference. 

As protein content may have even 

a greater effect on loaf volume than 
weathering, it was desirable to re. 
duce to a uniform basis by determin. 
ing the “protein factor.” This factor 
is obtained by dividing the loaf vol. 
ume by the protein percentage to 
get volume per unit of protein. 
In all cases but two, the loaf volumes 
were larger from the weathered than 
from the non-weathered samples. In 
pair 14 the difference is not signifi- 
cant. In pair No. 7 the corrected 
loaf volume from the non-weathered 
sample was 647 cc and of the weath- 
ered 554 cc, showing a significant 
exception to all the others. The pro- 
tein percentages of the wheats in this 
pair were: weathered 16.7, and non- 
weathered, 15.6; the maltose values 
were: weathered, 151; and non- 
weathered, 154. Hence, neither pro- 
tein nor maltose was the determining 
factor. The explanation for this ex- 
ception was furnished by the mixo- 
gram patterns. The non-weathered 
sample had a pattern like Turkey or 
Blackhull, while the weathered was 
typically Chiefkan which as a rule 
produces lower loaf volumes than 
Turkey or Blackhull. 


Effect on Maltose Values 

A study was also made of the mal- 
tose values in the flours in relation 
to weathering and vitreousness. The 
data obtained are given in Table 4. 
These data show clearly that the 
process of weathering as a result of 
exposure to rain did not increase the 
maltose values. The data also indi- 
cate that the maltose values in the 
fiour from vitreous kernels average 
higher than in those kernels which 
are less vitreous or more mealy. The 
more vitreous kernels were evidently 
from those which had had none or 
less wetting than those which were 
less vitreous or more mealy. Since 


Table 4. Maltose Values in Relation to 
Weathering and Vitreousness 
Sample No. of Maltose, milligrams 
group samples Max. Min. Aver. 

Nonweathered— 
Millers ..... 17 247 138 168 
Farmers .... 26 292 104 193 
Weathered— 
Millers ..... 17 264 116 155 
Farmers .... 21 347 88 182 
Vitreous— 
| POST 6 292 195 246 
75 to 100%.. 32 292 116 189 
50 to 74%... 18 347 135 191 
25 to 49%... 15 171 104 154 
0 to 24%.... 16 248 88 163 


the highly vitreous and non-weath- 
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ASK A HERMIT ABOUT A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD? 


A hermit shuns people—retires to seclusion. 
He’d be a poor person to ask about a trip 
- around the world. You'd better ask someone 
who has been around. 


By the same token, a manufacturer making all 
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types of bags can obviously give you unbiased 
advice about the best bag for your use. 


Since Bemis makes high quality bags of all 
types, we're in a position to give you good un- 
biased service. Call your Bemis representative. 


Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo 
Charlotte * Chicago * Denver + Detroit 
East Pepperell * Houston ¢ Indianapolis 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Louisville 
Memphis ¢ Minneapolis * Mobile 


New Orleans « New York City * Norfolk 
Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando « Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Lovis * Salina 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco « Seattle 
Wichita * Wilmington, California 
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ered samples may have higher mal- 
tose values than the more mealy and 
weathered, the weathering process it- 
self was of little influence in chang- 
ing the maltose values. It was shown 
by Swanson (1935) that the moisture 
content must be increased to 27 to 
30% and retained for 48 to 72 hours 
before the diastatic enzymes are no- 
tably activated. This amount of 
moisture was evidently not absorbed 
from rain and retained long enough 
while the wheat stood in the field. 


Variations in Rainfall 


June, 1942, was unusually wet in 
several localities in much of the main 
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wheat belt of Kansas. Some locali- 
ties had above average rainfall, and 
still others medium rainfall. This 
presented an opportunity to observe 
the effects of amounts of rainfall 
between heading and cutting on 
Blackhull, Chiefkan and Tenmarq 
grown in various localities (Swanson, 
1944). The samples and much of the 
data were obtained from work done 
on a joint experiment station project 
designed to study the influence of en- 
vironment on wheat varieties. 

The data in Table 5 are from Ten- 
marq and were similar to the results 
from the other two varieties. The 
three groupings were made on the 


amount of rainfall rather than the 
number of rains. The upper group 
had about three times the average 
rainfall for June, the middle group 
about one half above average. In 
the lower group, Dodge City had a 
little less than average while Colby 
had about one half above average and 
Garden City only a little above av- 
erage. 

Unfortunately the figures on test 
weight that would have been ob- 
tained in the absence of rain could 
not be known. Comparisons can 
therefore be made only on what is 
usually obtained. The lowest test 
weight, that from Dodge City, was 
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HOW LONG CAN YOU WALT BETWEEN unig ations? 


The time you can wait between fumigations depends 
largely upon the number of survivors. Recent studies 
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Methyl Bromide. The unmatched penetrating power 


‘ of this effective fumigant enables it to reach all points 
where infestation exists and accomplish a complete 
kill of insects in every stage of development. Its pene- 
trating power also enables it to do its job quickly 
making possible overnight fumigations and resump- 
tion of normal activities the following morning. Methyl 
. easy to apply .. . harm- 
less to most food products when properly used. 


Bromide is economical. . 
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evidently due to a shriveled condi- 
tion caused by lack of moisture in the 


‘soil. This is reflected in the lowest 


flour yield with a high ash content, 
From the other stations the test 
weights do not range lower in the 
samples when the rainfall was high- 
est as compared with the stations 
which had much smaller rainfall. It 


Table 5. Effects of Amounts of Rainfall on 
Test Weights and Flour Yields 
-—Total—, 


Place rainfall Test Flour 
grown No. Ins. wt. yield Ash 
lbs % % 
Manhattan . 17 14.11 54.2 74.2 0.43 
Thayer ....... 12 13.32 57.9 72.8 0.42 
i ee 15 11.45 56.2 71.8 0.42 
Hutchinson... 14 10.31 58.4 71.8 0.42 
Columbus ... 9 7.84 55.2 73.5 0.43 
Kingman ... 11 6.74 55.8 73.0 0.42 
Tribune .... 14 6.27 58.9 72.0 0.43 
Pe Se 8 5.91 56.9 72.0 0.44 
Oley 250/53. 13 4.19 57.9 73.0 0.42 
Garden City. 14 3.50 55.7 71.4 0.46 
Dodge City . 7 2.98 52.5 68.5 0.46 


has been found in several experi- 
ments that the duration of the time 
of raining as well as the time of day 
is as important in affecting the test 
weight and texture as the amount 
of rain or even more so. Thus a slow 
small drizzling rain in the night may 
have a greater effect than a heavy 
rain in the day followed by sunshine, 
It is the amount of water actually 
absorbed by the kernels which causes 
the changes. 
¥ ¥ 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oil as a 
“Ball Bearing’ 


BALL is in reality a com- 
A pound wheel, and it has 
been said many times that 
the wheel is the most important “in- 
vention” in the history of the world. 
“Invention,” however, is possibly too 
strong a word, for the wheel, with its 
axle, is more a development than 
anything else. 

Very likely man knew about the 
advantages of “ball” bearings long 
before he discovered the -virtues of 
the roller and later turned it into a 
wheel by making a hole in the cen- 
ter of it and using that as a bearing 
for an axle, for he must have noted 
early how logs moved easily in water. 
And water—or some liquid—was the 
original “ball bearing” since the par- 
ticles of liquids are globular and 
move upon each other, and over sur- 
faces, with comparative ease. It is 
only necessary to think about the 
canal boats of earlier times, pro- 
pelled by a small mule in spite of 


oy 
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CHINESE MILLER — S. C. Sung of 
the Mow Sing & Foh Sung Flour 
Mills, Shanghai, China, was a recent 
visitor in Minneapolis. He is shown 
in the picture above as he signed the 
guest book in the clubroom of the 
Miller Publishing Co., publisher of 
this journal. Mr. Sung recently com- 
pleted a training course with Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 





their weight, to realize this. And 
of course the giant liners and great 
battleships of modern times illustrate 
the anti-frictional properties of liquid 
globules quite as well. 

Perhaps even before the wheel and 
axle came into being men knew some- 
thing about lubrication, but with 
respect to the wheel it must have 
been soon discovered that it was 
much more efficient when the axle 
was covered with some slimy sub- 
stance. And upon this is based the 
modern practice of lubrication, even 
when ball bearings or roller bearings 
of metal, running in special “races,” 
are used. For “sliminess” is due to 
two properties—the ability of glob- 
ules to roll upon each other and upon 
other surfaces, and their tendency to 
hang on to each other and onto other 
surfaces. Without. this latter quality 
the tar which was long used as “axle 
grease’ would not have “stayed put,” 
and therefore would not have 
amounted to much. 

Lubricating oils and greases of 
today are, of course, greatly superior 
to tar. They nevertheless have the 
properties of presenting rollable glob- 
ules, which hang together with a 
definite force called ‘viscosity,’ and 
possess definite strength to resist 
crushing. 

It is not. always a careless oiler 
that is responsible for bearing trou- 
bles, excessive friction and wasted 
power. Often such a situation is due 
to a faulty lubricant, usually a 
“cheap” one, and sometimes the un- 
satisfactory situation is brought 
about by poor “housekeeping,” which 
permits dirt to get into the bearing. 
Again, too heavy pressure, caused 
by excessive belt tension, misalign- 
ment, etc., may be a contributing 
factor. And even when no trouble 
severe enough to be easily noticeable 
is present, the amount of money 
represented by wasted power may be 
much more than is suspected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





Roller milling in this country 
really began with what was known as 
the Washburn experimental roller 
mill. This mill was designed and 
Installed in the fall and winter of 
1879-80, and started to make flour in 
the summer of 1880. — William D. 


Gray, 
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clining slowly but steadily, Mr. Skiv- 
er said, and attributed that decline to 
a gradual lowering of the soil nitro- 
gen. Under a system of almost steady 
cropping, there has been little oppor- 
tunity for natural processes to restore 


the soil nitrogen content to its.level 
of 25 to 30 years ago, he explained. 
In areas where rainfall is adequate, 
leguminous crops are grown on the 
land part of the time to restore soil 


nitrogen. Most of the Kansas wheat 
belt receives from 15 to 25 inches of 
rainfall annually, an amount insuf- 
ficient to support leguminous crops. 
The use of nitrate fertilizers is the 
only other method of restoring soil 
nitrogen if the land is to be cropped 
continuously, Mr. Skiver said, and 
the wide use of fertilizers has not 
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come about in Kansas. 

Soil bacteria that attack and de- 
compose humus replenish the soil 
nitrogen in the black soil belt, but 
this process is, of course, very s'ow 
and the amount of nitrogen made 
available to plants depends upon the 
amount of humus in the soil, the tem- 
perature and amount of moisture in 
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STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTER 
The Steinlite one minute 
Moisture Tester is EASY TO 
USE ... like tuning a radio. 
The Steinlite operates on the 
radio frequency impedance 
principle, and is checked against 
official oven methods. No tech- 
nical knowledge necessary. 
With practice you can make a 
test in one minute. Sold on 10- 
day trial basis. No money down. 
Immediate shipment. 
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ALL STEEL 

BAG TRUCK 
No. 540-R—Perfectly bal- 
anced all steel, welded tubular 
body, enamel finish, pressed 
steel nose. Precision machined 
wheels with roller bearings and 
washers. Massive, heavy-duty, 
puncture proof fires, filled with 
cushion rubber. They cushion 
loads, protect floor, eliminate 
noise, and lengthen life of 
truck. 46” handles, 7” nose, 
6” x 2” wheels. Other sizes. 
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BADGER 
CAR MOVER 

No. 221 Power King—De- 
signed for heavy duty car spot- 
ting wherever two or more 
heavily loaded cars must be 
moved at one time. All pivotal 
connections are oversize to 
minimize wear. Castings are of 
alloy steel, handle of ‘hard- 
wood. Special rolled steel spurs 
grip the soft corners of the rail 
to prevent slipping. Weight 20 

Ibs. Length 70 inches. 


SHO-GRO 
GERMINATOR 

No. 88—Used for daylight 
germination, for combination 
dark and light, or for all dark 
germination. Heat is supplied by 
two 60 watt light bulbs at- 
tached to a removable heating 
unit. Bimetal thermostat. Seven 
removable wire mesh trays, 
10% x 15”. Waterpan in the 
bottom over heating chamber 
assures proper humidity. 20” 
high, 13” wide, 18” deep. 


GIBBONS 
BAG HOLDER 
No. 470—Can be installed 
on a platform scale or on the 
floor. Both hands are free to at- 
tach and remove the bag. 
Equipped with foot release. 
Adjustable for any width and 
height bag. All castings are 
aluminum for lightness. It is par- 
ticularly useful when installed on 
a platform scale to use in connec- 

tion with bagging operations. 
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SEED GRAIN 
TREATER 
No. 247-A—The improved: 

Gustafson Seed Grain treater 

is especially designed for the 

use of Ceresan, Semesan Jr., 

Copper Carbonate, Bar Bak, 

and other chemical powders 

and Graphite. For treating 
wheat, barley, oats, etc. Height, 

47"; width, 28”; length, 48”. 

Complete with suction fan, 

motor, two-way bagger, stand. 

Also available without motor. 








CALUMET 
ELEVATOR CUPS 

Elevator bucket with the log- 
arithmic curve (a patented fea- 
ture) conforms with the natural 
flow of grain. Lip formed in 
straight line tangent to curved 
part scoops up full load, aids in 
discharge. Form of top ends 
permit capacity load, prevents 
spilling. Bolt holes, a trifle above 
center, give better balance. 
Write for bulletin No. 35 on 
sizes and prices. 









SEEDBURO 
PERMANENT MAGNET 
Removes tramp iron, protect- 
ing equipment from breakage, 
preventing contamination of 
feed or other finished material, 
eliminates fire hazard. Ap- 
proved by Mill Mutual. Triple 
plates, instead of usual two, 
backed by double set of Alnico 
Magnets, giving twice the mag- 
netic efficiency. Standard sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20 and 
24 inch. Other sizes on request. 





RANDOLPH "4" 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Carbon Dioxide (CO2) Fire 
Extinguisher is scientifically de- 
signed for complete safety. Cyl- 
inder has a capacity of 4 Ibs. 
CO2 Special formula shatter- 
proof and pressure-proof steel. 
Effective against oil, grease, 
paint, gasoline and electrical 
fires. Exclusive one hand, thumb 
trigger operation. Cannot dam- 
age or stain food, clothing, 
woodwork or machinery. 








DUSTFOE 
RESPIRATOR 

No. 97—Approved by U. S. 
Bureau of Mines for lead dust 
and the following Type A dusts: 
flour, wood, cellulose, limestone, 
gypsum, coal, coke, charcoal 
and aluminum. Makes use of 
the positive acting U. S. Army 
type exhalation valve which 
allows complete drainage of 
condensation. Rubber face cush- 
ion fits firmly to the aluminum 
face piece. Extra filters. 
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the soil, plus the length of time that 
the land is not cropped. With steady 
cropping, there has been a net loss 
in soil nitrogen. 


Increase in Two Varieties 

Of the approximately 9,000,000 bus 
of seed wheat sown in Kansas last 
fall, 1,500,000 bus were of the two re- 
cently introduced varieties, Pawnee 
and Comanche, Mr. Skiver said. He 
predicted that the increase in high 
quality bread wheats was made at 
the expense of the inferior varieties. 

E. F. Tibbling of the products con- 
trol department, General Mills, Inc., 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Kansas City, in reporting on stand- 
ardization of the gassing power test 
for flour, stated that a variation of 
35 millimeters should be allowed 
when the same samples are tested by 
different laboratory equipment or by 
different laboratories. 

The research upon which Mr. Tib- 
bling’s report was based was con- 
ducted by the Kansas City Section of 
the chemists’ association. A number 
of flour samples were tested by dif- 
ferent laboratories and with the use 
of different equipment. As chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Tibbling re- 
ported on a statistical analysis of the 


results and made the recommenda- 
tion about how closely the results 
should agree. 

A similar committee report was 
presented by Dr. Shellenberger, chair- 
man of the group in the Kansas City 
Section that undertook a study of 
evaluating the baking performance 
of flours milled from different va- 
rieties of soft wheat. The wheats 
were scored for the baking perform- 
ance of the flours when baked into 
crackers, biscuits and cakes. The re- 
sults reported by the six collabora- 
tors in the study were in fairly good 
agreement. 









SERVICE DEMAN 


a aced (as most Millers are) with the greatest 
demand for flour in their history, we have “‘geared 
our facilities’ to meet your demands for necessary 


remodeling and expansion. 


Our reputation for precision roll grinding and 


corrugating, plus our service in emergencies, has 


won for us an enviable record with Millers 
throughout the nation. That’s why so many of 
them invariably say—‘'Essmueller Can Do It.” 


Both our St. Louis and Kansas City plants have 
already been converted to post-war requirements, 
and to that end, we invite your inquiries. 
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Mr..Shellenberger’s report was the 
last item on the evening program. 

Active dried yeast has many ad- 
vantages over wet yeast, Paul P. 
Merritt of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. said in his address, “The 
Use of Active Dried Yeast,” the first 
number on the morning program. 1}. 
J. Rosse, chairman of the Nebraska 
Section, presided at the morning 
meeting. 

Mr. Merritt said that active dricd 
yeast -was developed for the Quarter- 
master Corps of the army during the 
war to answer the need for a type of 
yeast that would remain stable under 
all climatic conditions, that would not 
take up excessive’ transportation 
space and that could be used easily. 
His company, and other companies, 
were able to produce the dried yeast, 

“Sponges require slightly less mix- 
ing when made with active dried 
yeast and doughs are drier, pick up 
sooner in the mixer and consequent- 
ly require less time to reach the 
same stage of development as wet 
yeast doughs,” Mr. Merritt told the 
chemists. 

Other modifications of bakeshop 
procedures were discussed in detail 
by the speaker, who summarized his 
address with the statement that “It 
is well to remember that improve- 
ments are usually different, and they 
require changes. These changes, like 
vices, are first heartily opposed, next 
tolerated, and finally embraced. Dry 
yeast is distinctly a progressive prod- 
uct and its use in the baking indus- 
try will soon be commonplace. Prog- 
ress will not stop for anyone or any 
prejudices. It is here now with a 
few problems and many advantages.” 


Describes Syrup Manufacture 


A technical description of the pro- 
duction of sugar syrups from grain 
was presented by A. C. Bantz, plant 
chemist for the Farm Crops Process- 
ing Corp., Omaha, Neb. Mr. Bantz 
said that the federal prohibition 
against the use of grains in any 
amount for the production of alcohol, 
coupled with the shortage of cane 
and beet sugar, prompted the grain 
processing firm to convert its plant 
to the production of dextrose and 
maltose syrups. He presented a flow 
sheet of the process and described the 
various technological problems that 
were encountered in the conversion 
of the plant to syrup production from 
alcohol manufacture. 

Rowland J. Clark of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, presented a paper, 
“When We Mix,” that was well re- 
ceived by the chemists and produc- 
tion men. Mr. Clark, in his address, 
emphasized that each batch of flour 
differed from others in its mixing 
and handling characteristics and re- 
quirements. He stressed the danger 
of over-mixing doughs and recom- 
mended that doughs be kept in the 
mixer just long enough to obtain a 
good clean-up. 

“It is easy to under-mix a dough; 
it is easy to over-mix dough; but it 
is not easy to properly mix dough,” 
Mr. Clark asserted. “Judgment 1s 
required to know when to stop mix- 
ing. 


The Language of Dough 

“Each individual dough speaks its 
own language, so listen and observe 
what it says. The ‘clean up’ on one 
dough may be reached in four min- 
utes; while the ‘clean up’ on the next 
dough may be reached in three mun- 
utes, because of slight temperaiure 
variation,” the technologist declared. 

“Tf the baker is thinking in terms 
of the clean up as the pivotal point 
and has established a mixing develop- 
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ment of three minutes over the clean 
up as best for producing his type of 
pread, then the fact one dough 
reached the clean up a minute more 
quickly than another does not alter 
his procedure.” ; 

Mr. Clark said that every dough, if 
given an opportunity, will pass 
through three phases of mechanical 
development. “The finished loaf of 
bread is the final objective toward 
which these bakers strive.. They are 
willing to adjust the ingredient en- 
vironment to suit the likes or dis- 
likes of the flour.. They are willing 
to modify their baking procedure or 
the treatment accorded the flour, if 
they know what to adjust. The loaf 
of bread is the resultant of all in- 
gredient, fermentation and treatment 
forces. It summarizes and demon- 
strates the baker’s knowledge of the 
flour language. The ABC’s of this 
language are not difficult to learn. 
The complete vocabulary is learned 
only through experience.” 


CENTRAL BAG 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


George Garnatz of the Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, pre- 
sented an address, “Testing of Soft 
Wheat Flour,” the text of which ap- 
pears in this issue of this journal. 


Wheat Kernel Identification 


Francis McKown of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, was scheduled 
to report on the present status of 
wheat kernel identification. Mr. Mc- 
Kown was unable to be present be- 
cause of illness, and John Giertz, al- 
so of the Kansas Milling Co., briefly 
summarized the work that had been 
done in identifying the different va- 
rieties of hard red winter wheat by 
their kernel characteristics. He said 
that the system had worked very 
well and the persons trained in va- 
riety identification were able to work 
faster than was originally anticipated. 
The degree of accuracy achieved, as 
checked with farinograph curves, is 
quite high, he added. 

Dr. H. E. Myers, a member of the 
agronomy department staff at the 
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Don't Risk Your 
Reputation 


Diastatic Standards of your flours 
must be watched more carefully 
than ever now. Don't risk losing 
customer confidence in your prod- 
Guard that maltose value 


carefully with our 


ucts. 


FULL STRENGTH 


MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 
how.” 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 





DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 


DIABLEND 


pheric conditions. 


manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 


for accurate feeding. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


Maltose or 
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college, said that the “millers” in the 
Middle East are still in the dark ages 
with respect to modern milling tech- 
niques. Dr. Myers spent two years in 
the Middle East during the war as 
an agricultural advisor to the govern- 
ments there, and his address, made 
after the luncheon, consisted mainly 
of description of the agriculture of 
that area. - 

The only white bread that he saw 
or ate during his tour over the region, 
Dr. Myers said, was that which he ob- 
tained at U. S. Army camps. The 
native bread is dark and is made of 
whole wheat meal ground on ancient 
stone mills. The only modern stee] 
roller mill is that at Teheran, Iraq, 
now being managed by Pirie Rumold, 
formerly a member of the Kansas 
City Section of the chemists’ associa- 
tion. 

The native wheat also is harvested 
and threshed by methods that were 
in use during Biblical times, Dr. My- 
ers said. As a result, the wheat con- 
sists of about 5% dirt and it is not 
uncommon, he said, to encounter the 
dirt and grit in the bread. He de- 
scribed the different types of breads 
common in the Middle East. 

In addition to the usual wheat 
types—vulgare and durum—a_ type 
having a distinctly red berry is pro- 
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SHEIK’S CLOTHING—Dr. H. E. My- 
ers of the department of agronomy, 
Kansas State College, is shown mod- 
eling his Arabian desert costume for 
John Whinery, chairman of the Kan- 
sas City Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, at the Tri- 
Section meeting of the association, 
held in Manhattan recently. Dr. My- 
ers was an agricultural advisor in the 
Middle East during the war. The 
garments were the gift of an Arabian 
sheik. 
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duced in Ethiopia, the agronomist 
said. Corn and sorghum flours are 
produced in large amounts and these 
flours, lacking in gluten, are “forti- 
fied” with a flour milled from a 
leguminous crop, the flour having 
gluten characteristics. 

“The wooden plow truly character- 
jzes Middle East agriculture,” Dr. 
Myers said. “The methods of grain 
storage have not been changed. Each 
farmer brings his grain to a com- 
munity storage area and dumps it in 
a pile. There is no protection against 
rodents, birds and pigeons, and little 
protection against thieves. As a re- 
suit, the farmer takes out consider- 
ably less grain than he put in, and 
that grain is full of dirt.” 


Tribute to Dr. C. O. Swanson 


At the conclusion of the meeting, 
John Whinery, who presided at the 
luncheon, called upon Rowland J. 
Clark who said that the 1946 meet- 
ing was the first that Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son had missed in the 22 years the 
three sections had been holding gath- 
erings at Manhattan. Dr. Swanson 
presently is confined to his home be- 
cause of illness and it was the wish 
of the members present that Dr. J. 
A. Shellenberger convey to Dr. Swan- 
son the best wishes of the group. 
Mr. Clark recalled that the first Tri- 
Section meeting was held in 1922 and 
was attended by approximately 12 
chemists. The meeting was held in 
one end of the cereals testing labora- 
tory in the milling industry depart- 
ment. Mr. Clark paid high tribute 
to Dr. Swanson for his unfailing in- 
terest in the advancement of the as- 
sociation and for his many contribu- 
tions to the continued success of the 
Tri-Section meetings. 


Fulton Bag & 


Manufacturers 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. 
‘packages with added sales value. 


DENVER 
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Bread Scoring Method 
to Be Described 
by Swiss Miller 


METHOD of evaluating the bak- 

ing performance of flour that in- 
cludes the factors of texture and loaf- 
forming quality as well as loaf vol- 
ume will be described by Hans U. 
B6hi, a Swiss miller now studying 
milling technology in this country, at 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 
The convention is to be held at Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., May 13 to 16. 

Mr. Bohi’s paper was written while 
he did research work at the Swiss 
Experiment Station for Agriculture 
at Zurich. He devised the test meth- 
od as a research problem. 

The miller developed a formula 
that yields a numerical index factor, 
ranging from 0 to 100, and was de- 
rived from a test: developed original- 
ly by Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, British 
cereal chemist. 

Mr. Bohi’s family operates a flour 
mill at Burglen, Switzerland, and he 
is a student in the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege. When he returns to his native 
country, Mr. Bohi will assume active 
management of the mill. He is now 
21 years of age, and plans to complete 
the requirements for a degree in mill- 
ing technology before returning. 

After ‘finishing the high school 
course in Switzerland, Mr. Boéhi fur- 
thered his training by spending two 
years in part-time work at the Swiss 
experiment station doing research, 
much of it on problems originating in 
his family’s flour mill. He also worked 
for a time in another miil at Berne, 
Switzerland. 






Also, special premium 


Write our nearest plant 


Cotton Mills 
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The last word in modern high-speed design: Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 

































































A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF— 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 
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lt Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. -Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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O you know your insect pests? 


infestation? 


Do you know what 
fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 


Do you know how best 


to apply that fumigant to get the most 


effective kill from it? 
Fumigation is a specialists’ job. 


It 


takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 


“know.” 


Write or call 





The Industrial Fumigant Co., Ine. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 


Minneapolis 
216 Hodgson Bldg. 











New Grain Cars 





(Continued from page 6a.) 


cars, the roofs may be removed and 
the gondola cars used for the trans- 
portation of coal, sugar beets and 
other commodities that do not de- 
mand protection from the elements. 

During the calendar year of 1945 
the Union Pacific Railroad handled 
48.8% of the total wheat shipment 
on rail lines in this country, an analy- 
sis of transportation records indi- 
cates. Of the total of 3,798,476 cars 
shipped over its tracks, there were 





LOADING HATCHES.—There are 
eight loading hatches, each about two 
feet square, on the new type grain 
cars in service on the Milwaukee rail- 
road. The cars have two compart- 
ments. 


2,706,189 cars that originated and ter- 
minated within the Union Pacific 
system. 

The Milwaukee road, too, handles 
a significant amount of grain and the 
wide acceptance of the gondola type 
car prompted officials of that line 
to order 65 all-steel hopper-bottom 
cars. This type of car, shown in an 
accompanying illustration, has a 
weight capacity of 140,000 lbs and 
a volume capacity of 1,958 cubic feet. 





HOPPER VALVE.—This detail pic- 
ture shows the construction of the 
hopper valve on the Milwaukee rail- 
road’s new type grain car. The valve 
is moved by a rack-and-pinion mech- 
anism and is carried on angle iron 
rails. 


It is 11 feet, 9 inches high and 33 
feet long. 

The use of covered gondola type 
cars still is in the experimental stage. 
The railroads quite naturally are 
hesitant about investing a _ large 
amount of capital for a special type 
of car that will get use only a few 
months of the year. Grain elevator 
operators generally agree that the 
chief advantage of the hopper-bottom 
type of car is its low labor cost for 


‘ unloading. This advantage is offset 


to a degree by the added incon- 
venience of altering the loading 
spouts, if necessary, and moving the 
car while loading in order to get a 
good trim on the load. 






TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you’re like a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brand; 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 
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Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. A-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ee SALT 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
. +. Cotton and Burlap 





Bags For All Purposes 
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Recognizing that millers and bakers have_a_joint interest in keeping 
flour clean and sanitary-froii mill stream to mixing bin we are repro- 


ducing above the St. Regis Paper Company advertisement appearing in 
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ANOTHER ANGLE 


AN interesting follow-up of the announcement of 
the 15c increase in the domestic wheat ceil- 
ing price was a Washington report that our Brit- 
ish friends are displeased with the order chiefly 
because they regard it as unjust to Canada in its 
establishment of a wheat price 59c over the base 
in that country and, secondly, because it will in- 
crease the cost of providing food for the British 
occupied zone in Germany. 

It is perhaps debatable what privilege the Brit- 
ish government, or any government, has to stick 
its nose into the boiling caldron of our domestic 
economy, aside from the fact that it probably will 
not like the smell from the broth. Yet the offense 
of the British intrusion is somewhat modified by 
the suggestion that Herbert Morrison, lord presi- 
dent of the council of the British cabinet, who ar- 
rived in this country this week, will suggest to 
President Truman methods other than _ price 
boosts to get the wheat off American farms and 
into the empty bread baskets of Europe. Should 
he be able to contribute significantly to solution 
of this difficulty the intrusion itself certainly 
should be forgiven. 

Assuredly this country needs wise counsel from 
some source in the present difficulty, which, on 
the whole, has grown worse rather than better. 
At the moment there appears to be some prospect 
that the all-out advance in the farm price of all 
grains may serve a useful purpose by ending for 
at least a year—as promised—further juggling 
with grain prices because of parity pledges to ag- 
riculture or for more whimsical reasons appear- 
ing from time to time. 


RUMORS—REPORTS—FACTS 


TINY drop of water in the gushing torrent 

of rumor flowing out of Washington sug- 
gests the possibility of an advance in the price 
of commercially baked bread for the relief of 
“small businessmen” engaged in the baking in- 
dustry, who are reported to be suffering from 
losses due .to reduced operation resulting from 
the increasing shortage of flour. The particular 
version of the report reaching us does not say 
if the price bonus is to be limited to small bakers 
while the larger ones can go on suffering, but 
we would not be surprised were that to be in- 
cluded in the directive, when, as and if. 

Since almost the beginning of imposition of 
price controls, the bread industries have con- 
stantly pointed out that the rise of a fraction of 
a cent a loaf, or even of a whole cent, in the 
retail price of bread would have relieved the 
government of the responsibility and the whole 
consumer .population of the country from the 
complex and never-ending series of price control 
orders, subsidy payments, and finally shortages 
of bread, in the ridiculous scheme to try to keep 
the price of wheat high as a blessing to the 
grower and the price of bread low as a dower to 
the consumer. 

Curiously, this very increased bread price now 
is reported as being considered, not for the un- 
tangling of a hopelessly snarled up economy but 
—of all things—for the “relief” of small bakers. 
Here in very truth is sympathy for the suffer- 
ing, possibly inspired by the recent Federal Trade 
Commission report to the President suggesting 
that bread baking be protected from its own 
Wastes and inefficiency, in order that it would 
offer greater opportunities to war veterans~ to 
engage in business for themselves. 

Another of the rumors—nothing more than 
that—directly from the Washington feed box is 
that something must be done about complaints 
that millers are favoring their big customers 
Over the smaller fry in distribution of their lim- 
ited production of flour. The idea suggested is 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 
Rights.” The second of these amendments con- 
cerns the right to keep and bear arms. Lest you 
have forgotten, here is the text: “A well-regu- 
lated militia, being necessary to the security of 
a free state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” 
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that millers should be compelled to pro-rate their 
restricted production share-and-share-alike among 
all of their customers, big, little and, presumably, 
middle-sized. 

There is a certain merit in this, in that it 
undoubtedly would take a weight off millers’ 
shoulders and consciences now heavily burdened 
both by considerations of fairness to their custom- 
ers and protection of themselves against possible 
resentment, or even claims of legal discrimina- 
tion. On the other hand, the confusion which 
assuredly would result from millers’ attempts to 
comply with a characteristically involved order 
requiring them to do-.exactly such and such and 
so and so with every pound of flour they are 
permitted to mill, can be left to the imagination. 

It doubtless is far too much to expect that 
at some not too distant day the well meaning 
servants of the public weal at Washington may 
try the experiment of not attempting to remove 
every bug from some earlier government order 
which has failed to function by introducing more 
bugs of a slightly different variety. It might 
be worth while just to sit by for a spell and 
see if the bug-infested economy might not re- 
cover, perhaps by all of the bugs dying off from 
lack of further political nutrition, or perhaps 
by the big bugs eating the little ones. It might 
work out just that way if given a chance. 

Rumors of coming events as they crowd in 
upon us daily are hard to credit. Yet in a little 
while we find that not only have the rumors 
basis in fact but that we actually are under and 
have to live with the new orders, first to suffer, 
next to endure and finally to embrace. We.are, by 
the way, reminded of how we ourselves were 
taken to task a while ago for giving publication 
to the rumor that wheat flour production was to 
be reduced to “65%” of a base period. Not only 
was our published report disbelieved but it was 
decried as a bad thing for the industry. Yet 
we missed the guess only by the difference be- 
tween “65%,” as at first considered, and. the 
“75%” as ultimately ordered. 


eee 
ONLY ONE GRAIN SPECULATOR 


T doubtless accomplishes nothing to criticize 

some of Mr. La Guardia’s squeaky outpour- 
ings of criticism of others in connection with his 
new job as head of. the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration,: particularly 
including his recent condemnation of “specula- 
tion” in wheat markets. We do not know if he 
plays the piano, but he undoubtedly is doing 
the best he can in a worthy cause according to 
his lights, even if those lights appear at times 
to be victims of “brown out” regulations. 

As a matter of simple truth, the only “specu- 
lation” current in the markets for wheat and 
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other major grain crops is that engendered by 
the government itself in its efforts to tease grain 
out of grower stocks by juggling prices. First 
there was a “certificate plan,” giving growers 
an open option on prices, followed by a. “bonus” 
price sufficient to meet black market competi- 
tion, which is nowhere more prevalent than in 
the great grain producing sections. Now we 
have a rise in ceilings, in the case of corn in 
direct violation of the government’s own promise 
to growers long ago, and in the case of wheat 
designed to reduce use for animal provender. 

To find the historical equal of this “bull 
market.” procedure we must go back to the 
old Patton-Hutchinson-Leiter days of wheat “cor- 
ners,” when all holders had to do to insure a 
constantly higher price was to hold and hold and 
hold. In face of these “bull market” operations 
of government, it is absurd to cry out in con- 
demnation of grain speculators, which, almost 
literally, no longer exist. 

It is almost equally absurd to praise the high 
“patriotism” of grain growers for pouring out 
their stores for the relief of human suffering, 
when anyone with a modicum of commonsense 
knows that the grain growers are marketing 
their stocks with altogether human attention to 
matters of price, income taxes and other fac- 
tors of simple and quite honest trading for profit. 

Grain “speculation” has for years been a dead 
horse, and the best that grain merchants—en- 
gaged in warehousing seasonal crops for year- 
around distribution—can do is to “hedge” against 
ceiling changes or against chances of the gov- 
ernment changing its hopelessly bemused mind. 
We wonder if perhaps the time may arrive when 
grain merchants, along with millers, bakers, pack- 
ers and other people engaged in industry and 
commerce, will come to rate as equals in point of 
patriotism, good intent and concern for the coun- 
try’s well being with mayors of cities, governors 
of states, members of Congress and, quite par- 
ticularly, with bureau chiefs endowed with brief 
authority and blessed with grandiose ideas of 
their ability to save the nation and the people 
themselves from their own shortcomings. 

Of course, none of us could hope to attain 
“parity” with “The Little Flower’s” knowledge 
of the evils of speculation in grain. 


eee 
A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 


W E have invited a friend or two in the milling 

industry to address a note worded something 
like the text below, but each of those invited con- 
fessed himself too modest to court the possible 
publicity. In this feeling we ourselves shared. So 
we limit ourselves to printing here the suggested 
text, for the interest and possible amusement of 
our own readers: 

To the Secretary of the Treasury: 

For the past two and a half years the govern- 
ment has been paying a subsidy on wheat ground 
by millers in order that the farmer might con- 
tinue to secure a high price for his wheat while 
consumers were protected against an advance of 
perhaps ic per loaf on the cost of bread. 

Although the subsidy paid was insufficient at 
times to cover the added cost to millers, it, to- 
gether with other quaint regulations in the gov- 
ernment’s wheat program, contributed — as did 
the others, each according to its demerits—to the 
present wheat scarcity and the reduced quality 
and impending rationing of bread. 

Considering these circumstances and estimat- 
ing that I have been “unjustly enriched” by the 
government’s paying 1c of the cost of each of the 
approximately 1,500 loaves of bread used in my 
household during the period, I am enclosing my 
check .for $15 in refund. 

May I suggest that the amount be credited to 
the Treasury’s “Conscience Fund.” 
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The shrewd flour buyer today looks 
first of all at the milling organization 
behind the flour he purchases.. That's 
why SUNNY KANSAS is a better 
buy. Even under government stand- 
ard extraction regulations, SUNNY 
KANSAS is still a top-notch bak- 
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wheat by an organization possessing 





all of the technical equipment and 





knowledge that modern milling re- 





quires. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 



























WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes:‘the’*Best*'Rye‘*Flour’’ 






















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


msuranceon rou «=€©6@ COBB & SON 








Policies Z this ee United States Managers 
are held by leading mil 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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Industrial Outlets 





(Continued from page 23.) 


pharmacologists for use in clinical 
studies in 1945. 

Research on this drug has advanced 
to the point where it is now feasible 
for it to be produced on a commer- 
cial scale, which is being undertaken 
this year. The Eastern laboratory 
estimates that something like 10,000 
Ibs of rutin will be required to meet 
the medicinal needs this year, and 
that an over-all production of more 
than 1,250,000 Ibs a year may even- 
tually be needed to meet all re- 
quirements in this country. 


Commercial Production Planned 


Estimates show that it may require 
as much as 50,000 acres of buckwheat 
a year to meet the demands for this 
new drug which may be used for 
nutritional as well as medicinal pur- 
poses. At least four pharmaceutical 
houses are planning the commercial 
production of rutin this year as a re- 
sult of small scale experimental man- 
ufacture carried on in 1945 in co- 
operation with the Eastern labora- 
tory. This is definitely a new use 
for buckwheat and is the result of 
the scientists’ search for new outlets 
for agricultural commodities. 

While the four regional laborato- 
ries were established to search pri- 
marily for industrial outlets for agri- 
cultural commodities, their investiga- 
tions are not confined to that field. 
They work on any program that gives 
promise of expanding or increasing 
the outlets for farm products. This 
calls for a certain amount of research 
in the food field, and the Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at AIl- 
bany, Cal., has made some very 
worthwhile contributions to that part 
of the utilization program. 

Velva Fruit, an ice-cream-like prod- 
uct that can be made from fully 
ripened fruit, much of which is often 
lost because it is frequently too soft 
for shipment to fresh fruit markets, 
is an example of a new outlet in the 
food field. Several hundred thousand 
gallons of this delicious whole fruit 
dessert were made and sold on the 
commercial market in 1945 as a re- 
sult of research by scientists in the 
Western laboratory. 

The ripe fruit is harvested at the 
same time the shipping fruit is gath- 
ered. At the processing plant the 
ripe fruit is made into a puree which 
is frozen and kept until it is used 
in making Velva Fruit. If labor is 
scarce the ripe fruit can be frozen 
and left in cold storage and worked 
up into the puree after the rush 
of the harvest season is over. 

Velva Fruit is made in ice cream 
plants with regular ice cream equip- 
ment. Velva Fruit from field rip- 
ened cantaloups is one of the finest 
of our American desserts. Excellent 
products can also be made from 
peaches, plums, strawberries, rasp- 
berries and other fruits. 

The Western laboratory has also 
developed new food products in which 
modified pectin is used like gelatin 
or starch in powdered mixtures for 
preparing a jelly-like dessert. These 
new products can be made without 
cooking or the use of hot water. 
Modified pectin was also used for 
preparing a fruit spread from un- 
cooked fruit juice or puree that is 
preserved by freezing. 

The scientsits also developed a 
ready-to-use low-sugar jellied fruit 
dessert or fruit salad that is sterilized 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 

* CAKE 80 

* PASTRY 80 

* CRACKER 80 

* COOKIE 80 








A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Occident, American Beauty and 
Other Bakery Flours 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


ae 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








STANDARD MILLING’ 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


km, GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
’ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
* PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST DERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE » PORTLAND 

























FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


9, 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. eSTABLISHED 1068 





















SPOKANE, WASHINGTON SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





CROWN 
MILLS 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





















































PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, WESTERN MILLING Co. 
Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
port Plowrs. BLUESTEM—PATENT 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
T 9 99 Cc 11: EVANS MILLING CO Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
Just theeream Crookston Milling Compan . WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Cremo of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, been oy. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
































: Minnesota Girt Frour... . . . tong on quality! 
Spring Wheat oe Patent eres CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, a, 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 

Enriched 








= a 
& ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE 18) - 
& MILLS CO. IXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri BH neh Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS ¢ CRACKERS « CAKE 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontari: 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports Set 
at 340,000,000 Bus This Crop Year 


Toronto, Ont.—In its monthly re- 
view of the world wheat situation 
for April, which has just been is- 


sued, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- ~ 


tistics states that it is expected Can- 
ada’s exports of wheat and wheat 
flour might exceed 340,000,000 bus 
for the current crop year. 

The bureau further says that Can- 
ada’s below-average 1945 crop, to- 
gether with the high rate of exports 
maintained through the first eight 
months of the crop year, has reduced 
total stocks of wheat at March 31 
to 213,400,000 bus from 504,200,000 
at the same date last year. 

This year’s figure includes farm- 


held stocks of 106,000,000 bus, out of 
which must come seed for the 1946 
crop and whatever amounts may be 
required for livestock and poultry 
feed during the remaining third of 
the crop year. 

Any balance remaining will be di- 
vided between deliveries and July 
31 carry-over stocks which must be 
sufficient to meet farm requirements 
until new grain is available. In spite 
of current low stocks, it is antici- 
pated that Canada’s exports of wheat 
and flour in terms of wheat will 
reach, and perhaps exceed, the fig- 
ure of 340,000,000 bus for the crop 
year. 


- 





EXCHANGE CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY AT BANQUET 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Vancouver 
Merchants Exchange celebrated its 
25th anniversary at a banquet re- 
cently. Speaker of the evening was 
Ralph S. Campney, K.C., chairman of 
the B. C. advisory council to the 


department of reconstruction and — 


supply. 

Future development of this port, 
Mr. Campney said, depends on a re- 
duction of taxes, removal of the dan- 
ger of uncontrolled inflation, full de- 
velopment of industry and co-opera- 
tion in labor and international rela- 
tions problems. 

The exchange, which is the parent 
body of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change, in addition to all allied in- 
terests including shipping, towboat 
operators, flour mills, marine insur- 
ance, etc., now has 200 members. 
The growth of the organization was 
described by J. H. Hamilton, who 
served for 24 years as secretary. 
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RECENT APPOINTMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—H. R. Swanson was 
recently appointed western repre- 
sentative of the J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Ltd., succeeding W. E. C. Wright 
who has been transferred to the 
company’s general offices in Toronto. 
Mr. Swanson, who will make his 
headquarters in Calgary, Alta., is 
widely known to the trade in west- 
ern Canada. He is a graduate of the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, and 
has had special courses in cereal 
chemistry at the University of Min- 
nesota. 
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CANADIAN SUPPLIES BOARD 
TAKES OVER BARLEY STOCKS 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Agricultural Suppliés Board has tak- 
en over all stocks of barley at the 
Canadian lakehead ports of Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur not sold for 
Canadian domestic use. The order 
went into effect April 29. The sup- 
plies will be for reserves. There are 
approximately 5,600,000 bus in store 
at the lakehead at the present time. 








— 


CANADIAN SHIPS IDLE 
BECAUSE OF SHORTAGES 


Montreal, Que.—The lack of grain, 
coupled with a shortage of soft coal 
from the United States, has left idle 
more than 100,000 tons of Canadian 
inland shipping, the Canadian ship- 
ping trade reports. Ship owners say 
the situation is without precedent 
with such large grain carriers as 
the Lemoyne, which has a-capacity 
of 525,000 bus, and other vessels idle. 

Only three Canada Steamship Co. 
vessels are operating and it is touch- 
and-go to keep them in service. Offi- 
cials of another company state that 
its vessels reached Fort William and 
Port Arthur, only to be told there 
were no orders for them. 

Vessel owners estimate there is 
sufficient fuel, short because of the 
United States strike, to keep ships 
which are in service operating an- 
other two weeks. Harbor officials 
say there are about 6,557,000 bus of 
grain in local elevators and antici- 
pate there is enough on hand to sup- 
ply demands of ocean-going vessels 
at present in port. 
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HECTOR WRIGHT NAMED 
BAKING CHAIN MANAGER 


Toronto, Ont.—J. William Horsey, 
president of General Bakeries, Ltd., 
has announced that Hector C. Wright 
has been appointed vice president and 
general manager of General Bakeries, 
Ltd., newly-formed chain of bakery 











REOPENS MILL—C. P. Dowd is in 
Canada to assist in the reopening of 
the Spillers mill at Calgary. The mill 
was recently purchased by the newly- 
formed Renown Mills, Ltd., of which 
R. J. Pinchin, Midland, is manager. 
Mr. Dowd was manager of _ the 
central technical department of Spil- 
lers, Ltd., at the head office in London 
before coming to Canada. During the 
past 10 years he has assisted in build- 
ing all new mills for that company. 





operations extending from Vancouver 
to Montreal. Mr. Wright, formerly 
Montreal manager of Canada Bread, 
Ltd., has had many years’ experience 
in the bakery field. Mr. Wright’s of- 
fices will be located in Toronto. 
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TWO-DAY BAKERY CONFERENCE 


Toronto, Ont.—A two-day confer- 
ence of the baking industry, spon- 
sored by the Ontario Bakers Asso- 
ciation, was held at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., May 7-8. There were panel 
discussions on ingredients and im- 
provers under direction of the Great- 
er Toronto Production Men’s Club. 
The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry entertained at an “Early 
Birds’ Breakfast” at which a floor 
show was provided. There was also 
a scenic motor tour which took in 
both Canadian and American ter- 
ritory. 











UNRRA GRAIN SUPPLIES—Supplies of Canadian seed wheat and oats 
are shown ready for loading at St. Boniface, Man., by the Canadian West 
Grain Co. for distribution to liberated countries through the facilities of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. The seed 
was shipped by rail to the Atlantic seaboard. 





March Flour Output 
by Canadian Mills 
Sets New Record 


Toronto, Ont. — Flour production 
in Canada during March totaled 2.- 
392,927 bbls, the highest monthly 
production of this crop year, and al- 
so the largest since 1920, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics reporis. 
Total flour manufactured in the first 
eight months of the present crop 
year amounted to 17,526,791 bbls, 
compared with 16,494,505 bbls for 
the same period in 1944-45. 

Mills reporting March operations 
had a total rated milling capacity of 
89,917 bbls per 24-hour day and over 
a 26-day working period in the month 
102.4% of this was effective. 

Production and exports of flour 
from Canada by months for the pres- 
ent crop year up to end of March 
with comparisons for preceding crop 
year follow: 








PRODUCTION 
1945-46 1944-45 
bbls bbls 
pc eae Pee ee 2,020,867 2,015,866 
September. ....... 2,045,830 1,972,621 
PO ee ea rs 2,227,182 2,048,508 
November ........ 2,285,317 2,306,607 
December ........ 2,168,751 2,029,530 
RT Ae ere eek 2,240,242 2,068,232 
February ......... 2,145,675 1,892,435 
Pere 2,392,927 2,160,706 
17,526,791 16,494,505 
EXPORTS 
1945-46 1944-45 
bbls bbls 

Po ere es 1,106,467 753,462 
September ........ 954,215 1,215,683 
Octever 2... eseis. 1,064,237 1,090,666 
November ........ 1,000,201 981,620 
December ........ 965,433 1,242,370 
i ee are 1,138,797 840,280 
February ......... 1,129,116 1,031,670 
| Ee ere 1,042,226 1,237,966 
8,400,692 8,393,717 
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CANADIAN FEED MEN ASKED 
TO CONSERVE ON WHEAT USE 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian feed 
administrator has sent a letter to 
feed companies emphasizing the 
shortage of wheat for feeding pur- 
poses, and asking for the utmost 
conservation of that grain. 

Feed manufacturers should confine 
the use of wheat to poultry feeds °x- 
clusively, and use the minimum quan- 
tity required for that purpose, he ad- 
vises. All dealers should cut their 
whole and ground wheat sales to the 
absolute minimum. 

“If all dealers will co-operate with 
the administration in this matter 
there may be sufficient wheat to last 
until the next crop, although ‘he 
present outlook is anything but hope- 
ful. Unless everyone gives a hand, 
the situation will get progressively 
worse, and in the closing months of 
the crop year there will be little, if 
any, wheat available for feeding pur- 
poses,” the administrator said. 
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EXECUTIVES VISIT VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C. — Executives of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, 
Ont., have been here recently to sur- 
vey the British Columbia market and 
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conduct sales meetings. Included in 
the party were J. G. Wharry, vice 
president and sales manager; W. P. 
Noble of Saskatoon, recently pro- 
moted from western sales manager 
to western manager; Andrew Rutter, 
retail sales manager, and John W. 
Hunter, western supervisor of sales. 
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Australian Millers 
Report Much Improved 
Wheat Situation 


Toronto, Ont.—Improved  condi- 
tions in the Australian wheat and 
flour trade are described in a letter 
recently received by The Northwest- 
ern Miller branch office here, from 
William Charlick, Ltd., flour miller, 
Adelaide. 

“We are busy working full time, 
have been doing so for some months 
and expect to continue so for the rest 
of the year,” the letter states. ‘Our 
crops turned out at about 134,000,000 
bus. This is satisfactory, although 
it would have been better if it had 
been 60,000,000 bus bigger, because 
we had used up the whole of our re- 
serve. In fact we were down to 
hand to mouth before the new crop 
came in and all mills throughout 
Australia were. working short time. 

“Weather conditions since the new 
year began have been extraordinary. 
We have had inches of rain spread 
over practically the whole of Aus- 
tralia, and in Victoria, where a three 
years’ drouth had prevailed, devas- 
tating floods have occurred. Since 
Jan. 1, rains have been the best 
known since the advent of the white 
man into Australia, but we have yet 
to get winter rains to be assured of 
a bumper wheat crop. 

“Growers are now being asked to 
plant very much larger areas with 
the hope of increasing wheat produc- 
tion, but the grower is somewhat 
loath to do so because he is heavily 








taxed and further he is limited by- 


the labor that is available. Never- 
theless we will be surprised, if we get 
reasonable weather, if we do not 
reach somewhere about 200,000,000 
bus next year.” 
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WHEAT FOR FEED DROPS 
10,000,000 BUS IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau’s estimate of the amount of 
wheat which will be fed to livestock 
and poultry in Canada in the crop 
year 1945-46 is 39,216,000 bus, as com- 
pared with 49,926,000 in the previous 
crop year. A recent bulletin issued 
by the buréau gives the estimated 
feed consumption of wheat during 
the present crop year by provinces 
sc i ae with 1944-45. This fol- 
Ws: 











1945-46 1944-45 
bushels 

Prince tdward Island 49,000 77,000 
Nova BcoOURboe nes s.0 0% 17,000 26,000 
New Brunswick ..... 31,000 38,000 
GRO. cenbuaisan taicas 338,000 440,000 
RB Sete Se 12,500,000 14,500,000 
Beebe ssi idsie dee 3,700,000 5,700,000 
Saskatchewan ....... 10,300,000 14,500,000 
SM, pies Shs caic 10,500,000 13,000,000 
British Columbia .... 1,781,000 1,645,000 

Ses i vesdicn oes 39,216,000 49,926,000 


The above figures do not include 
Wheat shipped from one province to 
another and used for feed. 
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SAFETY CONVENTION 
Toronto, Ont.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
Yention Association, held at the Royal 
York Hotel here recently, was at- 
tended by 3,213 registered delegates 
from 105 towns and cities in Canada. 
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Modern appliances for guarding 
against accidents and illness were 
on exhibit. The association includes 
a milling section and has an impor- 
tant representation of Canadian flour 
millers. 
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JAMES A. SPEERS RESIGNS 


Winnipeg, Man.—James A. Speers, 
general manager of the Lake Ship- 
pers Clearance Association, has re- 
signed his position after many years 
of service. He joined the organ- 
ization in 1909 upon its formation 
as manager of the Fort William divi- 
sion. In 1922 he became general 
manager. He will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity and will be succeed- 
ed as manager by D. S. Jackson of 
Winnipeg. 
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DOMINION WHEAT STOCKS 
FOR EXPORT CUT SHARPLY 


Toronto, Ont.—In view of the 
world situation in food supplies, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ state- 
ment showing this year’s stocks of 
Canadian wheat and what became of 
them, together with supplies still 
available for export or carry-over on 
April 1, is interesting. 

The quantity of wheat on that date 
was about 156,500,000 bus, compared 
with 429,700,000 at the same date of 
previous year. These figures are ar- 
rived at as follows: 














1945-46 1944-45 
Million bus 
Carryover, July 31 ......... 258.4 356.5 
PUOW OC is ag bce oe cee ewe 305.9* 416.6 
- Dotal supply ....cccees 564.3 773.1 
Estimated domestic re- 
SATO O RT CL Te 150.0* 168.6 








Available for export 
or carryover 
Deduct— 

Overseas clearances of wheat 

Aug. 1-March 31 
U. S. imports of Canadian 
wheat for home consump- 

tion and milling in bond 12.4** 34.1 


604.5 


102.9 














Total wheat exports ... 220.0 137.0 
Exports of wheat flour in 
terms of wheat Aug. 1- 
i: Gees ee rare 37.8 37.8 
Total exports wheat and 
wheat flour ......... 257.8 174.8 
Balance on April 1 for ex- 
port or carryover ....... 156.5 429.7 


*Subject to revision. **Estimate. 

It will be noted that flour exports 
remain at the same level for both 
seasons, the bureau points out. 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOUR DOWN 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of On- 
tario winter wheat flour in March 
amounted to 92,808 bbls compared 
with -113,824 in the same month of 
previous year. Output for the eight 
months of present crop year end- 
ing with March totaled 761,002 bbls 
as against 751,696 in the same pe- 
riod of 1944-45. 
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FATHER OF TRIPLETS 
Winnipeg, Man.—Edward Kelly, 
traffic manager for the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is the fa- 
ther of triplets born to Mrs. Kelly 
May 3. 
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PURITY BAKING CO. SALE 
IMPROVES CASH POSITION 


Toronto, Ont.—D. I. Walker, presi- 
dent and general manager of Purity 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has 
informed shareholders that the im- 
proved financial position of the com- 
pany, as a result of the sale of bak- 
ery properties, has enabled the re- 
lease and cancellation of the general 
debenture for $3,500,000 held as col- 
lateral security by bankers. During 
the past year the bakeries owned by 
Purity Baking Co., Ltd., have been 





sold to various groups and persons on 
a satisfactory basis. 

Out of the consideration received 
in cash, the bank loan of Purity Bak- 
ing, guaranteed by the parent com- 
pany, which stood at $921,000 at July 
31, 1945, has now been fully repaid. 
In addition the company holds se- 
curities of a par value of $650,000 in 
the form of first mortgages secured 
by a first charge on the fixed assets 
of certain of the businesses sold. The> 
balance has been added to the work- 
ing capital of the company. 





William P. Bomar 
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the needs of the public, and fur- 
thermore, the wants of many will 
probably diminish materially beyond 
optimistic predictions. 


Ceilings and Black Markets 


It has been convincingly demon- 
strated that the American people 
are not amenable to prohibition— 
whether of liquor, nylons, meat, corn, 
or any article of general interest. 
_Availability quickly cools mere de- 
sires and reduces the wants to ac- 
tual needs, and competition brings 
selling prices to minimum levels. 

OPA’s attempts during the war to 
prevent inflation delayed price fix- 
ing until after labor and many com- 
modities had advanced, and then fur- 
ther delayed recognizing the neces- 
sity of adjusting ceilings to the basis 
of normal relationships. 

Black markets by the public and 
subsidies by the government have 
produced inflation in its most in- 
sidious form. We have been forced 
to an installment basis, whereby 
posterity must pay a part of to- 
day’s grocery bill although individu- 
al earnings have been at an all-time 
high. 

The removal of all ceilings would 
immediately kill black markets, 
though some abnormal fluctuations 
would occur, but in a short time 
prices would level out, with the net 
result of prices being little, if any, 
higher than present ceilings plus 
black markets, plus the numerous 
subsidies being paid. At present sub- 
sidy rates and 1945 production, the 
milling industry unnecessarily costs 
the tax payers half a billion dollars 
per year. 


The Unwanted Subsidy 


Your flour ceiling committee, 
working with Atherton Bean, for- 
mulated a plan which would have 
required no subsidy. This plan was 
changed by the higher-ups. I think 
a professor of classroom activity 
only, and a lawyer of limited legal 
experience, vetoed and changed the 
plan as presented, and a subsidy— 
unwanted and unasked—was thrust 
upon ‘the industry, rather than raise 
the price of bread a fraction of a 
cent per loaf. 

With wages at an all-time high, 
subsidies become deficit financing, 
and their employment evidences not 
only a lack of understanding, but 
an absence of moral responsibility 
by the planners offering for votes the 
political hokum of “something for 
nothing.” 

Deficit financing in Germany re- 
duced the value of the mark to such 
an infinitesimal figure that the price 
of six cups of coffee would pay our 
staggering national debt of $300,- 
000,000,000, if the mark had re- 
tained its normal purchasing power. 

Is it unreasonable that uncertainty 
and genuine fear prevail in the 
hearts of those who see with any 
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degree of understanding? Since the 
time of Diocletian, history tells us 
of only failures in every attempt at 
controlled economy, except the natu- 
ral control of supply and demand. 


The Busy Planners 


The machine guns full of unlim- 
ited ammunition are pointed at all 
Americans and their way of life. 
The trigger-happy fingers of the ex- 
perimenters are itching to play pi- 
rate, robber, or something similar, 
to see what will happen. They have 
nothing to lose but another theory 
gone sour, as few, if any, of these 
gentlemen have had the experience 
that is necessary to progress and to 
build something to give employment 
and succor to others. 

From our contacts in Washing- 
ton, it is evident that those with 
whom we discuss our problems have 
understanding, vision and good judg- 
ment, but proper authority is with- 
held from them. The _ higher-ups, 
appointees of the President and his 
cabinet, and their economic advis- 
ors—most of whom are without ex- 
perience—haven’t been inclined to 
recognize representatives of the in- 
dustry, as intended by Congress in 
war powers granted to the Chief 
Executive. We wonder if Wash- 
ington mistakes the domestic de- 
moralization and discord as con- 
tinued echoes of hostilities which 
preceded VJ-Day. 

As a group, we have no political 
affiliations, but individually we have 
the solemn duty to become active 
in our precinct meetings and our 
county, state and national organiza- 
tions. If we sit back and “let George 
do it” we have no kick coming if 
our district sends to Congress some- 
body we do not like, and whose ideas 
are taken from Uncle Joe’s book 
on statism. 

This industry serves every pig 
track and cow trail, as well as the 
densely populated areas of the na- 
tion. We are therefore in position 
to contribute to the removal of the 
greatest obstacle to understanding, 
harmony and constructive progress, 
and to the protection of Free En- 
terprise by actively working for a 
revision of the Wagner Act. 

Unless we have and express the 
courage of our convictions, indi- 
vidually and collectively, we are not 
worthy of our hire and are unfit to 
chart a sound course in the interest 
of the public, of labor and of our 
stockholders, whose interests must 
be consistently: served. 


“The Most of the Best” 


We cannot be true to our trust 
and justify our place in the sun, as 
suppliers of bread foods to the Amer- 
ican people, unless we constantly 
chart our activities to make progres- 
sively available the most of the best 
in quality and service at fair prices, 
and thereby merit the confidence 
and consideration “of the public 
throughout the markets we serve. 

The millers of the United States, 
as heretofore, stand ready and anx- 
ious to contribute the maximum of 
their abilities and facilities to serve 
our government in the supply of 
flour and bread foods to the peoples 
of our homeland and the world. 

Let us further dedicate our ac- 
tivities to God, and to our Country, 
and to continued industry-wide prog- 
ress for posterity, and thereby qual- 
ify for the honorable title of “mill- 
er” by approaching as nearly as 
possible those standards of lead- 
ership and performance (in the face 
of the greatest conceivable ad- 
versity) personified by George Wash- 
ington, the miller on the Potomac. 
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by heat and preserved in tin cans. 
More than 20,000,000 cans of this 
product were packed commercially 
for use in army field rations during 
the war. 


Sweet Potato Starch 


Down in the Florida Everglades 
the United States Sugar Corp. has 
just started the large scale produc- 
tion of sweet potato starch in a new 
$7,000,000 plant which is the largest 
of its kind in the world. This plant 
was built on the faith that company 
officials had in the sweet potato 
starch work the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry did 
at Laurel, Miss., over a period of 
more than 10 years. 

Scientists from the Southern Lab- 
oratory where the sweet potato utili- 
zation work is being done, supplied 
a great deal of the technical infor- 
mation needed in the construction 
and initial operation of this new en- 
terprise which will consume around 
12,000 acres of sweet potatoes a year. 
The company plans to grow most of 
the potatoes on its own land around 
Lake Okeechobee but will also buy 
potatoes from local farmers who may 
wish to grow them for the starch 
plant. 

A high grade cattle feed containing 
from about 85 to 90% of the feeding 
value of corn is being produced in 
connection with the starch. A bushel 
of potatoes produces from 10 to 13 
Ibs of starch and about 5 lbs of cat- 
tle feed. More than 2,000 head of 
cattle are being grown and fattened 
on the company’s holdings from feed 
produced largely on its own land. 

Early in the war the navy asked 
the Northern laboratory to help it 
find a substitute in the nonfood field 
that could be used to replace the 
hominy grits it was using in cleaning 
carbon from the pistons, cylinders 
and other parts of engines in naval 
aircraft. Hominy grits is a food, 
and the navy did not want to use 
a food product for cleaning its air- 
craft engines if something else could 
be used. 


Utilizes Waste Products 

It didn’t take the scientists long 
to find a satisfactory substitute for 
the grits. What do you suppose it 
is? It’s a combination of ground 
corn cobs and rice hulls, both waste 
products from the farm. The ma- 
terial is ground so that it can be used 
in ordinary sandblasting equipment, 
and one man using this soft-grit 
blasting material can clean as many 


“DURAMBER” 
| SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 














65 let 
FLOURS ‘Que 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, Hl 




















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 





* 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


‘Quality Millers Since 1879 


* 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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engine parts as 10 men can by hand 
scraping and washing, and do a much 
petter job. It is believed that this 
new method for cleaning aircraft en- 
gines may find use in the automobile 
industry since it can be used for 
cleaning carbon from any gasoline 
or crude oil engine. 

Another example of the profitable 
utilization of waste material is found 
in the new poultry feed that has been 
developed by the Eastern laboratory 
from waste vegetable leaves that ac- 
cumulate around processing plants. 
Investigations by laboratory scien- 
tists showed that these blade portions 
of the leaves, free from stems, are 
very high in protein, containing from 
30 to 36% in some cases. This is 
considerably higher than the 20% 
found in alfalfa leaf meal, and ap- 
proaches the 40 to 45% in oil meals. 
The research revealed that the leaves 
are also high in carotene, or pro- 
vitamin A, and in riboflavin, both of 
which are needed in poultry feed. 

Some of these vegetable wastes are 
so rich in carotene that they might 
very well become sources of raw 
material for the preparation of vita- 
min concentrates. Results of co-opera- 
tive research between the Philadelphia 
laboratory and the Delaware Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station show 
that these waste vegetable leaf meals 
make excellent supplements for chick 
feeds. Chicks fed a standard mash 
to which had been added 8% of dried 
broccoli leaf meal not only grew well, 
but the meat had a highly pleasing 
flavor. 

Laboratory scientists have proc- 
essed large quantities of both field 
and packing house vegetable waste 
on a pilot-plant scale to determine 
practical commercial methods for the 
conversion of these products into feed 
materials. Their investigations cov- 
er work on the waste leaves of broc- 
coli, beets, spinach, turnips, carrots 
and lima bean vines. A mimeo- 
graphed circular containing infor- 
mation on the establishment and op- 
eration of a vegetable waste process- 
ing plant has been prepared to aid 
communities and agencies interested 
in this new development. 


Synthetic Liquid Fuels 


Still another example of the effort 
that is being made to utilize farm 
waste is the development of the syn- 
thetic liquid fuels project. The proc- 
ess calls for the chemical conversion 
of such agricultural residues as corn 
cobs, sugar cane bagasse, peanut 
shells, flax shives and cottonseed 
hulls into liquid motor fuels and oth- 
er commercially valuable products. 

Results of experimental investiga- 
tions indicate that from 90 to 95 gals 
of liquid motor fuel can be obtained 
from a ton of corn cobs or cotton- 
seed hulls, and that about half of 
this is in the form of ethyl alcohol. 
A continuous process for the treat- 
ment, or saccharification, of corn cobs 
and cottonseed hulls has been worked 
out and is to be tried in the new 
Plant. The two-story building which 
is to house this new research has 
been completed and the equipment is 
being installed, and the special staff 
of 15 scientists who are to tackle this 
lob will soon be at work. The plant 
is designed to produce approximately 
2,000 lbs of dextrose; 1,600 lbs of 
xylose; 1,000 Ibs of lignin, and 200 Ibs 
of furfural from 6,600 Ibs of raw resi- 
a in an eight-hour operating pe- 


Around 2,000,000 tons of farm 
Wastes are produced each year. 
Much of this is plowed back into the 
Sil to help maintain fertility and 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


When new crop wheat starts moving, you will find Shella- 


barger well equipped to serve the milling industry, with. 


large terminal storage in Salina and a line of country 


elevators in the heavy wheat producing areas of Kansas. 
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SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc: 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 











ers at elevators we own and operate. 





-] COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


A cmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month — April, May, June, 1946 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


99 Wall Street NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’sncrion or THe UNITED STATES 
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- Louis Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








MECHANIZATION IS MIGHTY.— 
Many and varied are the social and 
economical effects of mechanization 
and they are not fewest or least con- 
spicuous in agriculture. Fred A. 
Shannon, in his book, ‘The Farmer’s 
Last Frontier,” gives a potent and 
pertinent example: 

“Repeated estimates,” he says, have 
been made of the saving in human 

labor and money re- 
e~a” “SX quired to produce a 
unit of each of nu- 
merous crops, as a re- 
sult of mechanization. 
Leo Rogin has traced 
the savings in man- 
power for wheat pro- 
duction by different sorts of imple- 
ments. For example, with the sickle 
a good man could reap, bind and 
shock from half to three quarters of 
an acre in a day. An expert cradler 
could cut three acres in a day, but 
it took three binders for each two 
cradlers to maintain the pace in good 
wheat country, and shocking con- 
sumed an additional quota of time. 

“The result was that, for each 
man employed, an acre of good wheat 
could be cut, bound and shocked in 
a day by use of the cradle. The 
early reaper equaled four or five 
cradlers, thus saving three men in 
the cutting of 10 acres with a hand- 
rake reaper, or four men with a self- 
raking machine. Furthermore, two 
less men were needed for binding be- 
hind a reaper than for an equivalent 
area covered by cradlers. Five men 
were thus saved in a 10-to-12-acre 
cutting by a self-raking reaper, over 
the number needed in cradling the 
same field. 

“With the Marsh harvester, two 
binders did the work of four or five 
working from the ground. Again, the 
self-binder released these two men 
from binding. Like savings of man- 
power can be seen for the threshing 
machine, as compared with flailing 
and winnowing. 

“Thus, in 1830, the man and animal 
labor cost in the making of a bushel 
of wheat represented 38.34% of a 
wheat-field worker’s daily wage, 
while in 1896 the corresponding per- 
centage was 6.75. 

“By the use of the disc gang plows, 
broadcast seeders, five-section har- 
rows and combines, 
the work of a man in ja 
the wheat field was 
more than 18 times 
as effective in 1896 as 
it had been with the 
crude implements of 
1830.” 

Unhappily very few mechanical im- 
provements of these years were for 
use in the farm homes. If the men 
removed the wear on their clothing 
from the shoes to the seats of their 
overalls, as Mr. Shannon puts it, the 
women still plodded along at their 
ancient tasks in time-honored fash- 
ion. Before 1900, some of them had 
party-line telephones, “whose _bat- 
teries endured a terriffic strain when 
15 neighbors took down their receiv- 
ers on a single conversation.” But 








By Carroll K. Michener 


there was no other electric equip- 
ment of any kind, save an occasional 
incandescent light in favored spots 
near the towns. “A rotary egg 
beater might gladden an ambitious 
matron, and a_ kitchen sink was 
enough to cause excited comments 
among the neighbors.” 


®% % ® The New Deal’s historical 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCARCITY is 
blamed by the Hon. William A. Pit- 
tenger, Minnesota congressman, for 
the state of affairs now plaguing us 
on the food front. “For 13 years,” 
he reminds us, “the New Dealers and 
brain trusters have been in full con- 
trol of our government. They have 
shaped its policies, decreed its laws. 
. . . These people have deliberately 
established as part of their govern- 
ment policy the doctrine of scarcity. 
This means scarcity of food. It dates 
back to the Henry Wallace days 
when it was fashionable to kill off 
the pigs and plow up the corn. Then 
along comes this thing called OPA, 
and their policy makers follow 
through perfectly. They have made 
it impossible over a period of years 
for agricultural folks to produce 
food unless they were willing to do 
so at a loss. The result has been a 
curtailment of food production. This 
foolish and tragic policy has been 
followed in spite of the fact that in 
the aftermath of every war famine 
always follows. Yet, these pink- 
parlor do gooders failed to recognize 
these facts and just did nothing. 
They remind me of the old days when 
the hogs wallowed around in the mud 
hole down on the Indiana farm in 
the summer dog days of August. Our 
present government policies have 
been just about as constructive as 
the hog episode—play around and do 
nothing.” 
@ee 


PLENTY OF PREMIUMS. — There 
was a drouth period for premiums 
while the war went on and materials 
for such things were scarce or the 
customary makers were engaged in 
other work. But now the drouth is 
over. The leading magazine of this 
trade—oh, yes, there really is a pre- 
mium trade press!—waxes fat with 
the appeals of 140 premium advertis- 
ers, and urges the virtues of a couple 
hundred separate gift and come-on 
items, from which these are culled: 
Waffle bakers, roaster-ovens, vac- 
uum cleaners, automatic irons, toast- 
ers, coffee makers, fans, table silver, 
ice-cube baskets, electric clocks, 
lighters, wallets, luggage, fobs, letter 
openers, money clasps, ash trays, but- 
tons, pencil clips, key tags, coasters, 
tire-tracs, aluminum ware, glassware, 
air filters for refrigerators, can open- 
ers, calendars, card holders, key 
chains, name plates, bun warmers, 
cake covers, buffet and sandwich 
trays, casseroles, well-and-tree plat- 
ters, decanter sets, kitchen basters, 
streamliner pipes, toys, novelties, 
plan books, telephone holders, mailing’ 
bags, kitchen tools (egg beaters, pan- 








cake turners, mashers, ladles, forks), 
memo pads, brief cases, toilet kits, 
dart_ games, rolling pins, coin purses, 
letter cases, policy holders, fitted 
cases, utility cases, manicure sets, 
bread boxes, porcelain wares, lip- 
sticks, charm bracelets, parers and 
corers, electric shavers, door signals, 
heat-proofed glassware, fountain 
pens, pencils, coffee measures, swings, 
sewing kits, encyclopedias, cook 
books, garden books, dictionaries, at- 
lases, globes, place mats, reading 
stands, newspaper stands, electric 
lanterns, non-skid checkers, plastic 
toy planes, compasses, door holders, 
hot plates, garment hangers, home 
drying racks, car hangers, nail clip- 
pers, skirt hangers, watch bands, jew- 
elry, bridge tables and chairs, all 
purpose mixers, cameras, pocket 
musical instruments, pickle forks, 
puzzles, comic books, coloring books, 
sun dial watches, polishing cloths, 
automobile seat covers, leather coats, 
plastic playing cards, balloons, cock- 
tail serving trays, picture transfers, 
mirrors, lamps, postal scales, field 
glasses, flower bulbs, model airplane 
kits, cutleries, raincoats, pottery, 
discharge insignia, shoe bags, soap 
and towel kits, nutcrackers, towels, 
tablecloths, curtains, drapes, bath 
rugs, clothes pin aprons, knitting 
bags, bedspreads, plastic aprons, cork 
mats, desk weights, first-aid kits, all- 
width bread slicers, portable wash- 
ers, shower curtains, shower clogs, 
measuring cups, radios, shoes, seeds, 
nylons, sweaters. 
Have we omitted anything? 
¥ ¥ 


You wouldn’t think it entirely nec- 
essary, perhaps, for a four man to 
stuff a sack with premiums in these 
days of flour famine, and yet the 
quaint custom hasn’t been entirely 
laid aside even for the period of the 
emergency; and throughout the ce- 
real foods industry as a whole the 
box top and coupon business goes on 
about as usual. This month the first 
postwar national premium exposition 
is being held in Chicago, and Pre- 
mium Practice & Business Promo- 
tion, commenting upon the big show, 
foresees for premium advertising “an 
era of unexampled participation in 
the all-important ‘business of keep- 
ing sales up to or ahead of produc- 
tion.” ...(P. P. & B. M., by the 
way, lists flour manufacturers as 
among the “normally tremendous 
users of premiums,” and big bak- 
eries as consistent users). 


% #® ® Those who favor subsidies 
would have us believe that price in- 
creases are always evil and always 
permanent. ‘They are neither,” ob- 
jects the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, “whereas subsidies are likely 
to be both. Subsidies are evil be- 
cause many people are deluded into 
thinking they are not paying the 
bill dictated by temporary conditions. 
And once subsidies are adopted, it 
is like pulling teeth to get rid of 
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them, as we have seen in the case 
of food. ® ® # If we extend the use 
of the subsidy device from food to 
building materials and then to some. 
thing else because we are unwilling 
to pass through a temporary period 
of rising prices, we shall wind up 
with a subsidy for everything and 
a subsidy for nobody.” 


VOICE FROM THE PAST.—For 
many years The Northwestern Miller 
received for publication in its Euro- 
pean section market and news cor- 
respondence from Mr. Bené Schwarz 
in Budapest. He wrote of Hungary 
and all southeastern Europe, includ- 
ing Italy. Then World War II swal- 
lowed him up. Now he emerges again, 
as evidenced by his letter of April 3, 
from which these paragraphs are 
quoted: 

“The awful conflagration which de- 
stroyed so many countries and re- 
quired an unprecedented hecatomb of 
victims, is over, but the horrors we 
witnessed exceeded even the most 
phantastic forebodings. I abstain from 
enumerating particulars of those in- 
describable events (let bygones be 
bygones) and I mention only that 
the flat where I lived with my fam- 
ily was plundered by the Nazis and 
‘arrow-cross’ rascals and that noth- 
ing was left us but what one wore 
upon his body. The flat was destroyed 
by bombs. 

“The economic position is here very 
sad, the whole country having been 
ransacked by the said elements, the 
livestock driven away, the crops 
robbed. We are exposed to the most 
cruel privations, the currency is de- 
graded to a non-valeur: to convey you 
an idea of its decay, I mention that 
while before the war one dollar was 
equivalent to about 5 pengoes, it is 
now bought and sold in the black 


’ market at about 15 million pengoes. 


To make matters worse, my retiring 
pension ceased owing to the disas- 
trous breakdown of the Victoria 
Steam Mills, Ltd. The prices of vic- 
tuals and still more of clothes, linen 
and shoes attained a level never 
heard of and a citizen of the middle 
class became a beggar.” 

In the great days of Hungary’s re- 
building after World War I Mr. 
Schwarz changed his name to the 
Hungarian surname “Szendrédi.” He 
was at one time director of the Vic- 
toria milling company which is men- 
tioned in his letter. 


®% & ® The publishers of Department 
Store Economist assert the claim for 
that journal that it is the oldest ex- 
isting “strictly trade” paper in the 
world. For Iron Age the claim is 
made that it not only is first of its 
class now in existence but a record 
holder in having operated under its 
present name for almost a century. 
In both instances, however, com- 
ments Magazine World, “fine distinc- 
tions have been drawn to make such 
claims completely accurate, for when 
we put all business publications un- 
der a single classification we find 
that Scientific American had a full 
year’s start of the Dry Goods Re- 
porter and Commercial Glance,” that 
being the name under which the pres- 
ent Department Store Economist was 
born back in 1846. Iron Age got 
its start in 1855 as the Hardware 
Man’s Newspaper, and assumed its 
present name in 1859. ® ® # The 
Northwestern Miller, alongside these 
ancients, is a mere adolescent—born 
in June, 1873! 
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CAKE 
FLOURS 


; Milled from the Hearts of 
[Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








—_ 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
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Exports of Canadian 
Bread to U. S. 
Reported 


Winnipeg, Man.—Canadian bread is 
being shipped to United States points, 
the Canadian Wheat Board has re- 
ported in instructions to all mills, 
processors and exporters of western 
wheat products in an effort, aside 
from regular enforcement measures, 
to have the practice discontinued at 
once. 

The board asks that “all mills in- 
struct the bakeries to whom they are 
selling that the practice of exporting 
bread must be discontinued imme- 
diately. As you are aware, the price 
of this bread is based on the domes- 
tic price of flour and involves the 
payment of the domestic drawback. 

“If the practice of exporting bread 
continues after the receipt of this 
warning, we will be forced to deal 
most severely with the persons, firms 
or corporations concerned. 

“Please draw the above to the at- 
tention of the bakeries with whom 
you deal,” the board statement said. 


¥ ¥ 
Customer Lists Required 


Winnipeg, Man.— Canadian mills 
are required to submit lists of all 
new customers who may come under 
the classification of processors who 
are exporting products containing 
wheat products to the Canadian 
Wheat Board because, according to 
the board, new classes of processors 
are exporting products containing a 
certain percentage of wheat, chiefly 
flour. It is required that the board 
recover drawback paid on that part 
of the flour which goes for export, as 
well as collect the difference between 
the domestic and export price. 








FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


a Kansas City, Missouri 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. F am in e R eli ef 
“FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON (Continued from page 16.) 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. level of the new wheat ceiling, it is 
Geneva, N. Y. noted. However, against this influ- 
WHEAT RYE ence must be measured the extremely 


heavy and active demand which is 
predicted from mills which will be 
out of wheat at the end of their per- 
mitted 21-day grind in May. 
Indications are now that goverment 
controls will extend into the new crop 
year as far as milling operations are 
concerned, but probably will be eased 
or lifted as the government gains on 
its unfilled export cémmitments. This 
possibility must also be modified by 
the attitude of farmers toward the 
new price line and the possibility that 
OPA controls will not continue after 
June 30, 1946. After the new grain 
ceiling prices were announced a re- 
sponsible OPA official said, ‘We will 
now learn if the trade statements 
were correct and grain will move at 
the higher price level, or have we 
merely moved into another frozen 
state at a higher price plateau?” 


Industry Situation Volatile 


One thing seems unescapable and 
that is that the grain, milling and 
baking industries are facing a most 
volatile situation which can swing 
violently in any direction. Observers 
here however predict that with wheat 
now a political device, the harvest of 
a still bumper winter wheat crop will 
only temporarily ease the world food 
problem and we must anticipate tight 





supply conditions for many months 
ahead. 

Public pressure may cause the gov- 
ernment to give in and to discard its 
present program which could succeed 
if given a chance to work. Herbert 
H. Lehman, former UNRRA direc- 
tor, representing a citizens’ commit- 
tee of 100 has asked President Tru- 
man to reinstate ration controls over 
food and to requisition wheat sup- 
plies to meet the crisis of the next 
sixty days., Voluntary efforts to con- 
serve needed wheats and fats and oils 
are ineffective, this group claims. 


Tonnage Falls Short 


UNRRA director La Guardia cites 
the tonnage shipments of foods for 
the UNRRA account to show that 
this government is not meeting its 
minimum commitments to his relief 
agency. The following table reveals 
the weekly shipping requirements as 
compared with liftings in two recent 


weeks: 
Average Estimated 
Weekly Liftings 


Reqmts. Week Week 

End. End. 

May 6 April 29 
Metric Metric Metric 

Tons Tons Tons 

Bread Cereals ..160,500 49,260 89,000 
POU tsi eh tte 12,000 ti. 2,440 
RRO a0 i805 4:85 won 24,000 ‘ 32 


This week sees the return of the 
Hoover relief mission and the resump- 
tion of activities of D. A. FitzGerald 
at the Allocations and Requirements 
Branch of the USDA. Dr. FitzGerald 
accompanied the Hoover food mission 
and his return to his departmental 
duties is viewed with considerable 
satisfaction in grain trade circles. It 
is pointed out that when he and Wil- 
liam McArthur administered the ex- 
port program without outside inter- 
ference, export goals were met with 
regularity. Now that Dr. FitzGerald 
will be available for these duties, it 
is predicted that the FitzGerald-Mc- 
Arthur teamwork will again show re- 
sults. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. H. BOLLINGER NAMED 
REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENT 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. H. (Bolly) 
Bollinger of Reading, Pa., has been 
appointed regional vice president of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Company, E. 
P. Mitchell, president of the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
parent company, has announced. 

Mr. Bollinger has been eastern 
sales representative of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Company since May 1, 
1941, having been associated previous- 
ly with other milling organizations in 
the eastern states. 

For more than 30 years Mr. Bollin- 
ger has been connected with the mill- 
ing industry. He recently was elect- 
ed an honorary lifetime member of 
the Philadelphia Bakers Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED INGREDIENTS NEED 
PERMITS UNDER EMBARGO 


Washington, D. C.—Alfalfa meal 
and other feed ingredients, when 
shipped as ingredients, are embar- 
goed under the Office of Defense 
Transportation instructions to the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, ef- 
fective May 10, and can only move 
under permit issued by the AAR, it 
has been learned. 

However, if feed ingredients, such 
as alfalfa meal, are shipped as feed, 
they are eligible for shipment with- 
out permit. The report appears am- 
biguous and Walter Berger, United 
States Department of ‘Agriculture 
feed management chief, is trying to 
get a clarification of policy. 
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ARNOLD 


ae ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells” 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. — 
STERLING, KANSAS ' 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS . 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Hart~Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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‘SOUTHERN MANAGER — Win P. 
Craig is in charge of the new south- 
ern office which the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. has opened in Atlanta, 
Ga. The company plans to handle 
all of its sales in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Tennessee 
through this office with no change in 
its general policy of distribution. Mr. 
Craig, who is well known in the 
South, has established himself firm- 
ly during his 30 years’ residence in 
that area. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





NO SIXTH TERM—Franklin J. Ber- 
genthal, retiring president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
has completed an unprecedented five 
years in that office. The association, 
in appreciation for Mr. Bergenthal’s 
efforts, paid concrete tribute to his 
conduct of office at the meeting of 
the group held in connection with the 
recent gathering of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, in the 
form of a wrist watch. Mr. Bergen- 
thal is sales manager for the Brolite 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Floyd Crego, bakery technician, 
soy flour department, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., was 

' a recent New York visitor. 
* 

David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, has returned from a 
business trip to Chicago, via a Con- 
stellation. The journey, which took 
only a little over two hours, made the 
Midwest ‘seém very near the East, 
according to Mr. Coleman. 

* 


Louis O. Gottschick, representative 
of the H.-D. Lee Flour Mills, with 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., was 
a recent Atlanta visitor. 

* 

Gordon L. Payne, Atlanta repre- 
sentative for the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., is. recovering satis- 
factorily from a recent operation and 
is now at home. 

+ 

J. R. Henderson, manager of the 
regional office, bulk sales, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Atlanta, and Mrs. Hender- 
son recently celebrated their 29th 
wedding anniversary. 


S. H. Hardin, president of the East- 
man (Ga.) Grocery & Lumber Co., 
‘a recent Atlanta visitor, called on 
Win P. Craig, manager of the new 
southern office of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. 
e 
T. L. Brice, Atlanta, southeastern 
sales manager, Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, and 
W. B. Lovvorn, representative for the 
company with headquarters in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and M. A. Braud, rep- 
resentative in Louisiana, Mississippi 


and southern Alabama, are visiting 
the home office of the mills in Fort 
Worth after attending the convention 
of the Tri-State Bakers Association 
in New Orleans May 12-14. They 
were accompanied by R. W. Nelson, 
Nelson Brokerage Co., Atlanta. 
e 

Fred Brown and Cohen Williams, 
Jr., of the Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, 
Nashville, recently visited the Gies- 
sing Milling Co. at Farmington, Mo., 
a unit of their firm. 

2 

Minos L. Fletcher, Jr., manager of 
the Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
and Mrs. Fletcher have returned from 
a visit to Louisville, Ky. 

® 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club dele- 
gate to the meeting of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
Chicago, J. T. Sherry of Henkel Flour 
Mills, motored west after convention 
sessions to visit with relatives. 

* 

Robert Peek of Peek Bros., Little 
Rock, Ark., a recent visitor to the 
Kansas City market, reports that 
wholesalers in Arkansas are nearly 
cleaned out of flour stocks. 

= 

Haskell Cudd, manager of the 
Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co., has 
returned from a business trip to Kan- 
sas City. 

ae 


T. O. Moe, vice president in charge 
of Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
and H. P. Lorenz, manager of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, office of the firm, 
are back from an eventful trip to a 
grain dealers’ convention at Galves- 
ton, Texas, and consider themselves 


lucky to be home. At a curve near 
Fort Worth their car ran into a 
parked livestock truck and was vir- 
tually demolished. The two Kansans 
were released from a hospital after 
a check showed no injuries other 
than shock and minor bruises. 


Leroy Livingston, manager of the 
Salina (Kansas) Terminal Elevator 
Co. office in Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
resigned. Following a vacation in 
Colorado he will go to Mercedes, 
Texas, to take over a fruit farm. 
James Douglas, who has been oper- 
ating an elevator at Ellsworth, Kan- 
sas, will replace Mr. Livingston 
June 1. 

& 


C. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is in Chicago for the meet- 
ing of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales, will stop in Chi- 
cago, en route home from an eastern 
business trip. 


L. A. Laybourn, vice president of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, spent a day recently visiting 
Hutchinson, Kansas, grain men while 
completing a trip through the Kansas 
and Oklahoma wheat belt. 

2 

Following the convention of the 
Millers National Federation in Chi- 
cago, E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, planned to fly to Reading, Pa., 
to spend a few days with C. H. Bol- 
linger, eastern regional vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
They expected. to spend a few days’ 
vacation at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 

® 


Ellis D. English, vice president and 
general sales manager, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, went to 
Washington, May 9, to attend the 
meeting called by Senator Reed of 
Kansas to discuss the milling situa- 
tion on new crop wheat. 

2 

Recent visitors at the office of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
were W. C. Hutt, the company’s rep- 
resentative in Louisiana territory, and 
Harold Thurman, Boston representa- 
tive. Mr. Thurman left later for 
Minneapolis. 


J. K. Moore, president of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has returned from a trip to 
Oklahoma, which included a visit to 
the plant of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City. 

* 

The chief speaker scheduled for 
the May 15 meeting of the Buffalo 
Retail Bakers Association is William 
R. Cunius, president of the Allied 
Trades Club of the Buffalo Baking 
Industry, who is Buffalo representa- 
tive for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. 

* 


Kansas City and Oklahoma terri- 
tory was visited recently by A. L. 
Christman, assistant treasurer of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

# 

J. 8S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., attended the 
meeting in Washington May 10 of 
congressmen and millers from wheat 
belt states. From Washington Mr. 
Hargett went to Chicago to attend 
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the annual meeting of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation May 14-15. J. G. 
Schmitz, divisional vice president in 
charge of flour and feed, also attend- 
ed the Chicago meeting. 

& 

P, E. O’Brien, southwest regiona! 
manager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and W. H. Gribble, service 
director at the Minneapolis plant of 
the company, were recent visitors in 
the firm’s Oklahoma City office. 


C. C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., and president of the 
Kiwanis Club, presided when the club 
honored 75 junior police from city 
schools at luncheon. 


Don B. Jenkins, secretary and 
treasurer, milling and elevator divi- 
sion, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
and Mrs. Jenkins visited Kansas City 
on their return home from a recent 
automobile trip through the grain 
sections of the Southwest. 


L. C. Chase, vice president and 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and Mrs. Chase re- 
cently visited relatives in Ohio. Mr. 
Chase is attending the Chicago meet- 
ing of the Millers National Federa- 
tion this week with C. A. Barrows, 
assistant manager and sales manager. 


Warren E. Davis of Warren E. Da- 
vis & Co., Denver, maintenance en- 
gineers, called on grain and milling 
companies in Kansas City recently. 
He left later for Minneapolis. 

@e 

Thruston B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been designated “or- 
ganization candidate” for the Repub- 
lican nomination for congressional 
representative from the Third Ken- 
tucky District, following a_ recent 
test ballot. Primaries are scheduled 
for Aug. 3, and his nomination is be- 
lieved virtually assured. 

* 


Robert Wilson, personnel director 
of Igleheart Bros., Inc., spoke recent- 
ly at the Evansville, Ind., College to 
members of the Engineering Club on 
“Opportunities for Engineers in Mill- 
ing.” 

2 

A Marine Corps officer since 1940, 
George O. Ludcke of the public serv- 
ice department of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has returned to his civil- 
ian duties. Mr. Ludcke served in 
both major. theaters of operations, 
having been stationed at Londonder- 
ry, Ireland, as well as at Saipan, Oki- 
nawa and Japan. A three-month bil- 
let a short distance from Nagasaki 
has moved him to report that “most 
people have little conception of the 
awfulness of atomic bomb damage.” 
He resigned from the regular service 
as a major. 


DEATHS 


Olaf Jacobsen, 86, pioneer baker 
of Spokane, Wash., and a Norwegian 
immigrant, died recently at his home, 
after a two months’ illness. In recent 
years he turned the direction of the 
bakery which bears his name over 
to his sons. A $50,000 addition was 
built last year. 
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TEXT OF OPA AMENDMENTS 








Following is the text of the 
OPA amendments authorizing 
advances in price ceilings of 
various grains and feeds, effec- 
tive May 13. Announcement of 
the advances was made on 


May 10. 
¥ ¥ 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
Statement of Considerations 


The Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, on May 9, 1946, issued Directive 
No. 110. This directive ordered this 
office to provide for the following 
increases in maximum price ceilings 
to be effective 12:01 am. May 13, 
1946: 

Corn, 25c per bu; wheat, 15c per 
bu; oats, 5c per bu; barley, 9c per 
bu; rye, 10c per bu; grain sorghums, 
18c per cwt. 

Fish meal, $10 per ton; fish scrap, 
$7.50 per ton; tankage, $7.50 per ton; 
meat scrap, $10 per ton; gluten feed 
and gluten meal, $14 per ton; hominy 
feed, corn germ meal, brewers’ dried 
grains, dried beet pulp, rice bran, 
and millfeeds, $10 per ton; soybean 
meal, cottonseed meal, peanut meal, 
and linseed meal, $14 per ton, and 
minor meals (babassu, etc.), $10 per 
ton. 

Accordingly, the applicable price 
regulations have been amended to 
conform with this directive. The basis 
for these actions is the finding of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization that 
these increases in the prices of grains 
and feeds were necessary to encourage 
the sale of grain for shipment abroad 
to alleviate the famine emergency, 
for human consumption in this coun- 
try, and for essential livestock feed- 
ing in deficit grain-producing areas. 
The Economic Stabilization Director 
further stated that these increases in 
the prices of grains and feeds and 
the other related actions ordered by 
his directive would remove the exist- 
ing uncertainty concerning grain and 
feed prices between now and June 
30, 1947, and would bring about 
a more proper balance between live- 
stock numbers and grain supplies 
available for feeding purposes. 

In the opinion of the Administrator, 
these price increases will furnish 
adequate margins for any anticipated 
increases in the parity index between 
now and June 30, 1947. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 

Paul A. Porter 
Director 
¥ ¥ 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1439—UNPROCESSED AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
SECTION 1439 
(AMDT. — TO MPR 604) 
RYE 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
> aa the Division of the Federal 
_ All f the base prices in Section 3.2 and 
in Table II of Appendix A of Maximum 
price Regulation 604 are increased by 10c 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 

¥Y Y¥ 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 

CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 

ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(FPR 2, AMDT. — TO REV. SUPP. 3) 


BARLEY 


A statement of the considerations in- 
Volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
'ssued simultaneously herewith, has been 
fled with the Division of the Federal 
Register, 

All base prices in Section 6 (a) (1) and 
in Table III of Appendix A of Revised 


Supplement 3 to Food Products Regulation 
2 are increased by 9c per bu. 
This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 
Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 
¥ ¥ ; 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(FPR 2, AMDT. — TO SUPP. 6) 


GRAIN SORGHUMS 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

All base prices in Section 6 (a), in Sec- 
tion 15 and in Table II of Appendix A of 
Supplement 6 to Food Products Regulation 
2 are increased by 18c per 100 Ibs. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
DMINISTRATION 


PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(FPR 2, AMDT. — TO REV. SUPP. 2) 
OATS 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of. this amendment, 


issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 


All base prices in Section 6 (a) (1), in 
Section 11 (b) (2) and in Tables III and 
IV of Appendix A to Revised Supplement 2 
to Food Products Regulation 2 are in- 
creased by 5c per bu. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


, AS 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(FPR 2, AMDT. — TO SUPP. 4) 
CORN 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 


issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division’ of the Federal 
Register. 


All base prices in Section 6 (a) (1) 
and in Tables III and IV of Appendix A 
of Supplement 4 to Food Products Regula- 
tion 2 are increased by 25c per bu. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


we 

TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 

CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 

ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1439—UNPROCESSED AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
SECTION 1439 

(AMDT. — TO 2ND REV. MPR 487) 
WHEAT 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

All of the base prices in the tables in 
Section 3.2 and in Table IV of Section 4.7 
of 2nd Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 487 are increased by i15c per bu, 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(2ND RMPR 150, AMENDMENT —) 
FINISHED RICE AND RICE MILLING 
BY-PRODUCTS 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

Section 12 (a) (1) (ii) 
read as follows: 

(ii) $40 per ton for rice bran plus his 
transportation cost. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


¥v ¥ 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(FPR 3, SUPP. 4, AMENDMENT —) 
BEET PULP PRODUCTS 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 


is amended to 





issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

Sections 6 (a) (1), 6 (a) (2) and 6 (a) 
(3) are amended to read as follows: 

(1) Produced in Area A. Base per ton 
price for dried beet pulp produced at any 
point in Area A is $55.20 less the per ton 
carload freight rate (including the 3% 
transportation tax) for a shipment of dried 
beet pulp from such point to Boston, Mass, 

(2) Produced in Area B. Base per ton 
price for dried beet pulp produced at any 
point in Area B is $56.90 less the per ton 
carload freight rate (including the 3% 
transportation tax) for a shipment of dried 
beet pulp from such point to Atlanta, Ga. 

(3) Produced in Area C. Base per ton 
price for dried beet pulp produced at any 
point in Area C is $42 per ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(MPR 305, AMENDMENT —) 


CORN MEAL, CORN FLOUR, CORN 
GRITS, HOMINY GRITS, BREWERS’ 
GRITS AND OTHER PRODUCTS MADE 
BY A DRY CORN MILLING PROCESS 
A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 


issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 


Section 1351.1754 (d) 
as follows: 

(d) The maximum base point price for 
hominy feed, corn bran, corn germ cake 
and corn germ meal, shall be $2.63 per 
cewt at the basing point of Kansas City, Mo. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. ? 


is added to read 


¥v. ¥ 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(MPR 526, AMENDMENT —) 


MALT DRIED GRAIN, DRIED BREWERS’ 
GRAIN, MALT CLEANINGS, MALT 
HULLS AND MALT SPROUTS 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

All listed prices in the tables in Section 
4 (a) and 4 (d) are increased by $10 ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


vv ¥ 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1363—FEEDINGSTUFFS 
SECTION 1363 
(RMPR 173, AMENDMENT —) 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 


filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 
All listed prices in Section 7 (a) and 7 


(b) are increased by $10 per ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


may 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(FPR 3, SUPP. 8, AMENDMENT —) 


WET CORN MILLING BY-PRODUCTS 
FOR ANIMAL AND POULTRY FEEDS 


A -statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

All listed prices in the table in Section 
6 (a) (1) (i) are increased by $14 per ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


ve 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1363—FEEDINGSTUFFS 
SECTION 1363 
(RPS 73, AMENDMENT —) 


FISH MEAL AND FISH SCRAP 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

Revised Price Schedule 73 
in the following respects: 

1, All listed prices in the table in Sec- 


is amended 
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tion 1363.12 (a) (1) are increased by $10 
per ton. 

2. Section 1363.12 (c) 
read as follows: 

(c) Maximum prices for sales of fish 
scrap f.o.b. conveyance at fish reduction 
plant. The maximum price for sales of 
fish scrap f.o.b. conveyance at fish reduc- 
tion plant shall be $5.50 per ton less than 
the prices specified in paragraph (a) of 
this section. 

This ‘amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


is amended to 


i 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(FPR 3, SUPP. 7, AMENDMENT —) 


PEANUT~ PRODUCTS 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the -issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. A 

All listed prices in the table in Sec- 
tion 6 (a) (1) are increased by $14 per ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


. cae 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 

SECTION 1351 . 
(FPR 3, SUPP. 5, AMENDMENT —) 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 

A .statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

All listed prices in the table in Section 6 
(a) are increased by $14 per ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


PART 1351—FOOD AND. FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(FPR 3, SUPP. 1, AMENDMENT —) 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in ‘the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

All listed prices in the table in Section 6 
(a) (1) (i) are increased by $14 per ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 
TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351. 


(FPR 3, SUPP. 3, AMENDMENT —) 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith,, has beep 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

All listed prices in the table in Section 6 
(a) are increased by $14 per ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 

TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 

CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
SECTION 1351 
(FPR 3, SUPP. 2, AMDT. —) 

BABASSU, COPRA, CURICURI, PALM 
KERNEL AND SESAME PRODUCTS 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment; 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

All listed prices in the table in Section 6 
(a) are increased by $10 per ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 
May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 


¥ YY 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


PART 1363—FEEDINGSTUFFS 
SECTION 1363 
(RMPR 74, AMENDMENT —) 


ANIMAL PRODUCT FEEDINGSTUFFS 
A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
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filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

“Revised Maximum Price Regulatioti. 74 
_ 1s amended in the following respects: 

1. Section 4 is amended to read as 


tion 4, .Maximum prices for sales by 
: ; of dry rendered tankage. (a) 
‘The maximum price for the sale of do- 
mestic dry rendered. tankage, per ton, 
bulk, by any person shall be at the rate 
of $1.25. for each percentage of protein 
therein plus $7.50 per ton plus transporta- 
tion charges from production plant thereof 
te therbuyer’s reveiving point by a usual 
route and method of transportation. . 

(b) The maximum price for the sale 
of imported dry rendered tankage, per ton, 
bulk, by any person shall be at the rate 
of $1.25 for each percentage of protein 
therein plus $7.50 per ton delivered at any 
conyersion plant in the 48 states or the 
District of Columbia of the United States. 

2.* Section 5 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Section 5. Maximum prices for sales by 
all persons of wet rendered tankage and 
dried blood. (a) The maximum price for 
the sale of domestic wet rendered tankage 
and dried blood, per ton, bulk, by any 
person shall be at the rate of $5.53 for 
each percentage of ammonia therein plus 
$7.50 per ton plus transportation charges 


from production plant thereof to the buy-. 


er’s réceiving point by a usual route and 
method. of transportation. 

(b) The maximum price for the sale 
of imported wet rendered tankage and dried 
blood, per ton, bulk, by any person shall 
be at the rate of $5.53 for each percent- 
age of ammonia therein plus $7.50 per 
ton delivered at any conversion plant in 
the 48 states or the District of Columbia 
of the United States. 

3. Section 6 (b) (1) and 6 (b) (2) 
are amended to read as follows: 

(1) For meat scraps, $1.25 for each 
percentage of the guaranteed minimum 
percentage of protein therein plus $17.50 
per ton and plus transportation charges 
from production plant of the meat scraps 
(or, if imported, from port of entry there- 
of) to buyer’s receiving point by a usual 
route and method of transportation. 

(2) For digester tankage, blood meal 
and blood flour, $1.0755 for each percentage 
of the guaranteed percentage of protein 
therein, plus $16.50 per ton and plus trans- 
portation charges from production plant 
of the digester tankage, blood meal or 
blood flour (or, if imported, from port of 
entry thereof) to buyer’s receiving point 
by a usual route and method of trans- 
portation. 

This amendment shall become effective 
12:01 a.m., May 13, 1946. 

Issued this 10th day of May, 1946. 





Grain Ceilings Hiked 





(Continued from page 10.) 


ernment price policy was depleting’ 
feed and food grain supplies and that 
only a radical price correction would 
spread out the consumption of these 
commodities so that domestic and re- 
lief feeding requirements could be 
met. . 

While the action of the govern- 
ment is welcomed by the trade, it is 
seen unfortunate that the govern- 
ment failed to recognize the trade’s 
recommendations in January, when a 
price correction for the grains and 
by-products would have saved a con- 
siderable quantity of grain which 
since has been fed directly to ani- 
mals. 

Cattle Subsidy to End 


The government has also stated 
that the 50c cwt subsidy now being 
paid to cattle feeders will end June 
30, 1946. 

In the extended official announce- 
ment which obscured the vital rea- 
son for taking the ceiling adjustment 
steps, the government said that the 
fall pig goal would be reduced and 
requested sharp culling of poultry 
flocks during May and June by elim- 
inating one out of every seven birds 
in laying flocks. Maximum use of 
pasture is asked by the USDA along 
with minimum usé@ of feed grains and 
proteins. 3 

The capitulation of Chester Bowles 
on this matter is seen as an indirect 
victory for Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, as the secretary 
has changed his position several times 
in regard to price increase. At the 
White House several weeks ago, 
when it was expected that Mr. An- 
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derson would support the grain trade 
request for an increase in the corn 
ceiling, he unexpectedly reversed a 
previously publicly stated position in 
favor to one of opposition and advo- 
cated the corn and wheat bonus pro- 
gram. 

Observers here are now wondering 
if the wheat and corn bonus pro- 
grams might possibly have been the 
basis of a well concealed plot on the 
part of the USDA to force Mr. 
Bowles’ hand on the food price front. 
Once the bonus plan was approved 
it was freely predicted that these 
prices could not recede and would 
force the OES to accept the new 
price level as an accomplished fact. 

¥ ¥ 


U. S. to Subsidize 
Corn Food Hike 


Washington, D. C.— The govern- 
ment will subsidize increases in end 
products of the corn milling indus- 
tries that go into human consump- 
tion channels, which will occur un- 
der the recent ceiling price advance 
in corn. The subsidy will be ap- 
plicable through June 30, 1946. Aft- 
er that date, future action will de- 
pend on outcome of the price bill. 
Officials who have been working on 
price problems of the dairy industry 
say that ramifications are so com- 
plex that no clear policy line can be 
determined at this time. At the out- 
set officials had believed that they 
could solve the problem through a 
combination of price increases and 
subsidy action. 





F lour Distributors 





(Continued from page 16.) 


Monday, Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, gave the distributors an out- 
line of the industry’s position result- 
ing from recent government devices 
to meet the world shortage of bread 
cereals. He spoke of the three-point 
cost problem confronting millers in 
the period just ahead—a 4c increase 
in the hundredweight cost of sacks 
since the flour ceiling became effec- 
tive, the increase in labor costs 
and reduction in production volume. 

As for the problem of wheat supply, 
he expressed the opinion that the 
current crop is gone and that reli- 
ance cannot be placed upon the new 
crop just coming on. 

“Of the new wheat, the govern- 
ment,” he said, “might be compelled 
to take the first 50,000,000 bus in 
order to meet unfilled commitments 
abroad. This Obviously would pro- 
long critically the current difficulties 
of mills in finding wheat for the 
domestic trade.” 

Mr. Steen reminded his hearers 
that the only part of WFO 144 that 
carried over beyond the 1946 crop is 
the 80% extraction provision, and 
“since this always has been a sacred 
political cow rather than a legiti- 
mate conservation device there would 
be no assurance of its early aban- 
donment.” 

“It has failed to conserve,” he said, 
“and actually has wasted wheat. The 
milling industry has a perfect case 
against it, and would be delighted to 
see it go at any time and under .any 
conditions.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WISCONSIN MALTING CO. BURNS 

Manitowoc, Wis.—Fire swept the 
Wisconsin Malting Co., May 7, with 
a loss estimated at $100,000. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 bus of barley, being 








dried and germinated in the process 
of converting to malt, were destroyed. 
Cause of the fire is undetermined, 
according to Herbert Kurth, president 
of the firm. The fire did not cripple 
malt production although production 
has been reduced due to machinery 
and equipment losses. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH F. EGAN, BROKER 
OF NEW ORLEANS, DIES 


New Orleans, La.—Joseph F. Egan, 
62, for many years a leading flour 
broker and jobber in the New Orleans 
market, died of a heart attack May 4. 

Mr. Egan represented a number of 
southwestern and northwestern mills, 
some of them for more than 25 years. 











Joseph F. Egan 


He took an active part in affairs of 
the New Orleans Flour Club and the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 

Mr. Egan is survived by his widow 
and one son, engaged in another type 
of business. It is not expected that 
Mr. Egan’s business will be contin- 
ued. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BLAZE DESTROYS BLAIR 
WAREHOUSE AT ATCHISON 


Atchison, Kansas.—Fire destroyed 
the flour and sack warehouse of the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, May 1, 
causing a loss estimated at approxi- 
mately $110,000. ‘The warehouse, 
built in 1917, was a two-story frame 
structure and its destruction was 
practically complete. Although not 
a great deal of flour was in storage 
in the building at the time of the 
fire, the blaze destroyed a heavy stock 
of sacks which will be difficult to re- 
place rapidly under present condi- 
tions. The warehouse will be rebuilt 
as quickly as building materials can 
be obtained. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ARGENTINE FEEDS LAG 

Atlanta, Ga—dAlthough some Ar- 
gentine wheat feeds were reported 
received at Florida and Gulf ports 
recently, trading dropped off after 
exporters advanced delivered prices 
from $8 to $10 ton. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAMINE WHEAT CLEARS CANAL 


New York, N. Y.—The first wheat 
cargoes for Europe this year cleared 
the state barge canal system May 9. 
This amounted to 5,913 tons from the 
Middle West and was part of a total 
cargo shipment of 63,350 tons during 
the week. 
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Southern Minnesota 
Mills Petition PMA 
for Export Wheat 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Immediat: 
wheat relief, in the amount and man 
ner of 72,000 bus daily for expor 
grinding, was requested May 9 o: 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
and the Production and Marketin 
Administration by Southern Minne 
sota Mills, an organization represent - 
ing 10 milling companies. The reques 
was made to avert what the group 
considers as imminent—a complete 
shutdown. 

As released by J. A. Madden, sec- 
retary for the group, a telegraphic 
petition of that date points out thai, 
collectively, wheat stocks of the 
group will not permit operation be- 
yond May 18 and that under present 
marketing policies, there is “no pos- 
sibility of obtaining any wheat for 
domestic grind.” 

The petition reminds William Mc- 
Arthur, assistant director of the 
PMA grain branch; L. J. Morgan, 
PMA contracting officer, and the sec- 
retary, that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is. reported to have released 
bonus-acquired wheat in other areas 
for export grinding and predicts that, 
unless immediate relief is granted, 
the bonus wheat movement to 
Duluth from areas adjacent to 
southern Minnesota mills will soon 
make such stocks out of position so 
far as milling operations of the peti- 
tioners are concerned. 

Text of the telegram follows: 


May 9, 1946. 

We petition for immediate relief of criti- 
cal position mills located at Winona, Can- 
non Falls,, Mankato, New Ulm, Faribault, 
Red Wing, Springfield, Lake City and 
Glencoe. 

Our 10 mills have total daily wheat 
grinding capacity of 72,436 bus. Wheat 
stock bought and on hand permits only 
nine days’ run to supply domestic needs 
of all types until new crop Sept. 1. For 
period April 26 through. May 8 this group 


operated at 57% capacity. Domestic de- 
mand measured by Northwest flour ship- 
ments has been at rate of 96% capacity 
for first 10 months of this crop year. 

Trade reports show Chicago office CCC 
released bonus-acquired government wheat 
to mills its area for export as flour. Wheat 
from our area moving to Duluth taking it 
away from our mills. Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads reports good supply of flour 
boxcars available for our use. 


J. ©. Cole, CCC regional director, Min- 
neapolis, has been contacted repeatedly but 
refuses to indicate when or if mills in 
this area will receive wheat for export 
flour. 

Under present marketing policies no pos- 
sibility of obtaining any wheat for do- 


mestic grind and entire daily capacity of 
72,436 bus is immediately available to grind 
export flour. 

Demand immediate consideration our sit- 
uation and request immediate release of 


72,000 bus daily of wheat for export grind- 
ing to avert complete shutdown. 

James <A. Madden, secretary, Southern 

Minnesota Mills, 622 Midland Bank 


Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Cannon Fal's, 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Faribault 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., Glen 
coe, 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 
LaGrange Mills, Red Wing, 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp., 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 


A copy of the wire was also sent 
to Mr. Cole, United States senators 
Henrik Shipstead and Joseph UH. 
Ball, Governor Thye of Minnesota 
and congressional representatives 
Walter H. Judd, Joseph P. O’Hara 
and August H. Andresen. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW LEVER OUTFIT FORMED 

London, Eng. — Lever Bros. and 
Unilever, Ltd., have announced the 
organization of a new company, Uni- 
lever Export, Ltd., to develop new 
markets. 
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NUTRITIONISTS URGE SYNTHETIC 


ENRICHMENT OVER DARK FLOUR 


Cereal Chemists Hear Doctors F. F. Tisdall of Canada, 
Franklin C. Bing of United States and D. W. 
Kent-Jones of England 


By Paul L. Dittemore 


Technical Editor” 
The Northwestern Miller 


Niagara Falls, Ont. — With major 
emphasis upon cereal grains and their 
products as the source of nutrition in 
a world desperately in need of food, 
three nutritional experts have 
stressed the advisability of maintain- 
ing and improving the nutritional 
qualities of flour by fortification with 
synthetic vitamins, rather than re- 
sorting to longer extraction flours. 

These opinions were brought out 
during the sessions of the thirty-first 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, being held 
here May 12-16. 

The three. speakers were Dr. F. F. 
Tisdall, a leading Canadian medical 
authority on nutrition, of the Hospi- 
tal for Sick Children, Toronto, Ont.; 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, Director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chica- 
go, Ill.; and Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
of London, Eng., a leading authority 
on cereal chemistry and nutrition in 
Great Britain. 

Dr. Tisdall cited statistical data 
from the clinics of Toronto hospitals 
to show the improvement upon diets 
that was accomplished through sup- 
plementing supposedly ‘good’ diets 
with added vitamins. The incidence 
of ailments directly traceable to vi- 
tamin deficiencies has decreased 
markedly in the past decade, Dr. Tis- 
dall stated. 


Supplementary Value Cited 

“The medical profession in Canada 
is not concerned with deficiency dis- 
eases today,” Dr. Tisdall said. “What 
we are concerned with is mainte- 
nance of health to a state where the 
human body can ward off disease.’ He 
added that a good diet, containing an 
adequate amount of the vitamins that 
have been proved to be necessary to 
nutrition, is the best method of dis- 
ease prevention. 

The nutritionist’s address, crammed 
full of clinical statistics, demonstrated 





Paul Logue 
- President of AACC ... 





R. M. SANDSTEDT CHOSEN 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Niagara Falls, Ont.—R. M. Sand- 
stedt, department of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, was _ chosen 
president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at a 
business meeting here May 14, suc- 
ceeding Paul Logue, who has ad- 
vanced to the presidency. F. C. 
Schwain, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been named 
secretary, replacing Lowell Arm- 
strong, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
who indicated his desire to be re- 
lieved of office. The treasurer, John 
S. Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was re-elected. 


the over-all advantages to be gained 
through supplementing ‘good’ diets 
with essential vitamins. The studies 
that he cited in the course of his ad- 
dress included analyses of the diets 
of pregnant women, experiments con- 
ducted with large numbers of Cana- 
dian soldiers, and studies in the gen- 
eral improvement of health as meas- 
ured in representative groups of col- 
lege students. 

“The general level of national 
health in Canada has shown a marked 
improvement during the past 25 
years,” Dr. Tisdall said, in citing the 
physical measurements taken on a 
group of 1,000 university freshmen 
25 years ago and a similar group 
only recently. ‘Compared with a uni- 
versity freshman of 25 years ago, to- 
day’s beginning college student 
weighs 5% lbs more and is 2% in 
taller. We must attribute that im- 
provement to a better diet, because 
there has not been any change in his 
mode of living.” 

Dr. Tisdall also cited in consider- 
able detail the results of a planned 
study made of the effect of diet upon 
the physical welfare of pregnant 
women and upon the well being of 
their children. In addition to their 
improved health, women that received 
the diet supplemented with adequate 
amounts of vitamins, showed marked 
improvement in mental well being, 
Dr. Tisdall said. 

Dr. Bing followed Dr. Tisdall on the 
program with a discussion of the nu- 
tritional significance of flour and 
bread. 


Nutritional Significance 

“It is very important that the mill- 
ing and baking industries maintain, 
and even improve, the nutritional 
qualities of flour and bread,” Dr. 
Bing said, “since cereal products will 
continue to play an important part 
in the nutrition of this and other na- 
tions.” 

Dr. Bing said that it is physiologi- 
cally desirable to reduce the rate of 
extraction of flour to a figure “less 
than 100,” since it has been shown 
that, while long extraction flours 
may be better from the standpoint 
of volume of food shipped, the inclu- 
sion of too much indigestible cel- 
lulose (bran) in the diet will affect 
many persons adversely.” 

Dr. Kent-Jones gave his listeners 


considerable background material as 
a preface to his discussion of the 
changes which have: taken place dur- 
ing and since the war in milling and 
in flour extraction. 

“When milling of wheat to 85% ex- 
traction was made compulsory in 
Great Britain in March, 1942,” Dr. 
Kent-Jones said, “the reason given 
was the saving of-shipping space and 
of economy generally, and not of im- 
proving the nutritional qualities of 
our flour. 

“Many advocates of the improved 
nutritional qualities of long extrac- 
tion flour are claiming that improve- 
ments in the general level of nutri- 
tion in Great Britain are due to the 
added content of vitamins in the 85% 
flour alone,” he said. 

“T do not think that is the case. The 
general level of nutrition in Great 
Britain was due almost entirely to a 


. better distribution of the foodstuffs 


through our program of rationing of 
all foods. Our people got a better 
balanced diet all around. I think 
that is the basic reason.” 


White Paper Criticized 


The white paper on the postwar 
British bread was criticized by Dr. 
Kent-Jones. He suggested that those 
who favored a continuance of 80% 
extraction had much to do with its 
content. 

“The white paper is open to serious 
criticism and it has certainly failed 
to give decisions on many points on 
which decisions were naturally ex- 
pected,” he said. “It is obvious that 
the policy of milling for vitamins pre- 
sents a very definite dilemma. If the 
flour is white enough to satisfy the 
public, then, in general, the vitamin 
content of the flour is lower than is 
desirable, bearing in mind the part 
bread should play in the dietary if it 
is to correct the deficiencies revealed 
in nutritional surveys. 

“If the flour is so milled as to con- 
tain a sufficiently high vitamin con- 
tent, then the color is likely to be un- 
acceptable to the mass of the people.” 

Synthetic enrichment of white 
flour, which would be acceptable to 
the consuming public, has not been 
definitely rejected, Dr. Kent-Jones 
said, and he added that ‘Everything 
will depend upon the results of ex- 
periments which have already been 
commenced under the auspices of the 
ministry of food and of others which 
may be sponsored by the industries 
concerned.” 

The session on the afternoon of the 
opening day consisted of a number of 
papers, all dealing with technical 
problems in wet corn milling. N. F. 
Kennedy, Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, New York, said that new 
tools must be created to measure 
properties of starch products and the 
results of this standardization must 
be made useful to the various indus- 
tries and agencies interested. 

T. J. Schoch, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., Argo, Ill., discussed the rapid 
progress in theoretical starch chem- 
istry during the past decade. Other 
technical papers were presented by 
M. M. McMasters and others of the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria, Ill.; G. T. Peckham, Jr., 
of Clinton (Iowa) Industries, Inc.; 
W. G. Bechtel, of Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and T. J. Otter- 
bacher, Corn Products Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


The convention will continue 


- through May 16 and will close with 


a banquet on the evening of that 
day. 
President Installed 
Dr. Paul Logue, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., the president-elect, was installed 
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at a business session following a 
luncheon on May 14. He succeeded 
Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers 
of America, as president. 

A larger than usual number of wives 
of the association members are pres- 
ent, taking advantage of the conven- 
tion site as an opportunity to see 
Niagara Falls, the mecca of honey- 
mooners. For all of. them, however, 
it is a postponed trip. There are not 
any newlyweds in attendance. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Actual Grain Must 
Match Bonus Checks 
PMA Ruling Says 


Washington, D. C—During the past 
week the grain trade has been deep- 
ly concerned over a Production. and 
Marketing Administration ruling that 
on corn and wheat under the bonus 
plan, country elevators or merchan- 
disers would be required to deliver 
actual grain. and would be denied the 
privilege of settling for cash (at ceil- 
ing without bonus) for shortages 
which might occur. 

This ruling means that a country 
elevator or merchandiser with an un- 
common shortage in a delivery must 
settle with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. on the basis of actual grain, 
which presumes the ceiling price, plus 
the bonus to be paid by the deliverer. 
Normal transit losses will be allowed, 
it was disclosed, and certain condi- 
tions beyond the warehouseman’s 
control such as fire, railroad wrecks 
and others would be outsidé the bo- 
nus settlement requirement. 

The CCC makes this ruling on the 
ground that it could not justify the 
bonus payment on wheat in excess 
of the amounts it has received. As 
far as corn is concerned this vexa- 
tious ruling is removed now that the 
bonus plan has expired, but until 
May 25 it continues in force on wheat 
deliveries to the CCC. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ELMER BASHFORD, PIONEER 
PACIFIC N. W. MILLER, DEAD 


Portland, Oregon.— Elmer Bash- 
ford, 73, a pioneer flour miller of the 
Pacific Northwest, diéd- at his home 
in Roseburg, Oregon, May:8. 

Mr. Bashford came to Oregon from 
Iowa in 1889, and with’ ‘his father, 
founded the Douglas County Flour 
Mills in 1896, in Roseburg. Later he 
organized the Vancouver (Wash.) 
Flour Mills. He then built the Dia- 
mond Flour Mills at The Dalles, Ore- 
gon, which passed into the hands of 
Kerr Gifford & Co., and was destroyed 
by fire about three years ago. 

In 1929, he built the Triangle Mill- 
ing Co., a feed plant in Portland, 
which he sold a few years later to 
return to Roseburg to make his home. 

A son, A. W. Bashford, manager of 
the Douglas County Flour Mills ‘in 
Roseburg, survives, in addition to a 
stepdaughter, Mrs. Howard Chase of 
Pullman, Wash. Funeral services were 
held May 11. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPICE MEN ELECT. OFFICERS 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Spice Trade Association held a three- 
day convention at. the Hotel Astor 
beginning May 6. Ernest H. Winter 
of H. P. Wintér & Co., Inc. was 
elected the new president. Paul D. 
Hursh of Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., 
was re-elected vice president and 
Harry J. Schlichting of B. H. Old 
& Co., Ine., re-elected treasurer, 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The flour milling industry 
is at a dead end, with no new business 
being booked, production approaching a 
halt for the month and nothing in sight 
until the government gets.out of the wheat 
bonus program and new crop wheat be- 
gins to move. Millers cannot even figure 
a theoretical price now that the wheat 
ceiling has been advanced without any 
compensating change in the flour subsidy 
as yet. 

An all-time low in sales was recorded 
in the past week, bookings of southwest- 
ern mills averaging only 4% of capacity, 
compared with 8% a week ago and 76% 
a year ago. What little business took 
place was done before the wheat price 
ceiling was advanced in midweek, con- 
sisting mostly of small lot family  busi- 
ness, much of it local in character. 

Mill office activity was largely confined 
to allocating the small production that 
will be available in May to the contracts on 
mill books. Some millers whose fiscal year 
ends in May are informing customers that 
bookings which they cannot fill for lack 
of wheat by the end of the month will 
be cancelled, with the privilege of rebook- 
ing at the buyer’s option at a price to be 
determined at time of shipment. Others 
plan similar action at the end of June, 
while many have not yet determined what 
their position will be on the matter of 
contracts not backed by wheat in the 
bin because of government confiscation 
of grain stocks. 

Millers’ eyes are now largely turned 
toward the new crop, in connection with 
which there are two big problems yet 
unsolved. There seems to be every indi- 
cation at this time that CCC will con- 
tinue to draw on wheat supplies through 
June, and maybe beyond, for the famine 
relief export program, but nothing definite 
has been decided on this matter in Wash- 
ington, leaving the industry without ade- 
quate background in making plans. Fur- 
thermore, the price problem is in a mess 
because of the .inadequate subsidy, the 
restrictive terms of the present subsidy 
regulation, and uncertainty that the whole 
OPA structure may not be eliminated or 
seriously modified by Congress. 

Thus, millers are making no commit- 
ments on any new crop business, although 
everyone is receiving requests from old 
customers for some assurance about fu- 
ture flour supplies, particularly for July 
and August. 





Representing the first full week of May’ 


operations under government regulations, 
production volume increased a little last 
week, but that total probably represents 
the high point for the next six weeks. 
Depending on the extent to which they 
planned to stretch their wheat with re- 
duced running time, mills will begin to 
close this week. 

Prices are purely nominal at present OPA 
ceiling maximums. Quotations May 11: 
family flour ‘$4.12@4.40, bakery straight 
grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft winter 
standard grade $3.35, all 80% extraction. 

Fifteen mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, mone quiet, 1 slow, 4 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from zero to 
10% sales averaged 6%, compared with 
8% a week ago and 30% a year ago. Op- 
erations averaged 45% for state mills, com- 
pared with 52% the previous week. Prices 
were stable and closed unchanged. Quo- 
tations, delivered rate points in trucks, 100- 
lb cottons, May 11: family, 80% extra 
emergency $4.10@4.40; bakery, carlots $3.32 
unenriched; in trucks $3.65. 

Omaha: Reduced production and no new 
sales but plenty of inquiry dominate flour 
business here. Working on old contracts 
only, millers are completing their month's 
grind early. Mills averaged 10-day wheat 
supply and did not expect much wheat 
after May 25. Deliveries are halted await- 
ing price information. 

Wichita: Mills showed a slight increase 
in production over the preceding week 
and operated for an over-all average of 
three and one half days, at 66% of ca- 
pacity. Sales are almost at a standstill. 
Mills expect a complete shutdown before 
harvest, due to wheat scarcity. 

Hutchinson: The trade continues to ig- 
nore restrictions on operations and be- 
sieges mills by telephone and telegraph 
for flour supplies. With production sharply 
reduced, mills in most cases are unable 
to fill half their directions for May. Some 
mills are down for the month and others 
will be down after another week of part- 
time operating. Hoped-for cancellations 
have not materialized,- so no new book- 
ings could be accepted. 

Salina: Demand for flour continues at a 
rapid pace but sales are necessarily light 
on account of the present wheat situation. 
Shipping directions are ‘coming in freely. 

Texas: Until announcement of the ad- 
vance in wheat ceilings, sales had been 
limited to a trickle of family flour to 
especially needy, established customers, 
amounting to 3 to 5% of capacity. After 
the announcement, even this business 
ceased, with the trade awaiting expected 


adjustment of the flour subsidy. Opera- 
tions vary from four to six days per 
week, the higher rate being that of mills 
having unfilled export contracts or sales 
to government agencies, Quotations May 
11, 100’s: family flour 80% extraction $4.30 
@4.43, standard bakers 80% extraction 
$3.54, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: With conditions as they 
are, flour sales naturally have about 
ceased. The only business passing is a 
earlot here and there to old customers 
who are not bought ahead, and mills will 
take such business only when they have 
the wheat. 

For the first time in their business ex- 
perience, several important city and in- 
terior milling companies have been forced 
to close their plants for lack of wheat. 
Many others are facing the same situa- 
tion. Still others had a 21-day grind 
on hand May 1, but they have been run- 
ning steadily since then, without an op- 
portunity to add to their stock of wheat, 
and are getting to a point where they 
are wondering how much longer they 
can operate if the Commodity Credit Corp. 
does not answer their pleas for relief. 

Their old May contracts, millers say, 
are being about 50% filled and few will 
hazard a guess as to what they will be 
able to do in June. Bakers everywhere 
are telling the mills that they are de- 
pending upon them to let them have a 
car or two of flour in June, but the pros- 
pect is anything but encouraging. Can- 
cellations seem likely if millers cannot 
get wheat. If cancellations become nec- 
essary, it will not be because of the lic 
bu advance in the wheat ceiling. 

The eyes of the trade are centered on 
Chicago, where millers are attending the 
Federation convention. The decisions ex- 
pected to be arrived at there, will have, 
it is believed, a direct bearing on milling 
and baking operations during the next 
few months. 

New business done by spring wheat 
mills last week represented about 25% of 
capacity, compared with 35% a week 
earlier, and 162%° a year ago. 

Quotations May 11: spring standard 80% 
$3.34, family 80% $4.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Scarcity 
of wheat is slowing up operations, with 
several good-sized mills already idle. Some 
will remain closed until new crop, unless 
wheat is made available to them by 
the CCC. Under the circumstances, they 
have no flour to offer, but do have un- 
filled contracts on their books. Unless 
the flour subsidy is continued after June 
30, contract cancellations will be numer- 
ous. Meantime, bakery customers are 
wondering what will happen to their indi- 
vidual businesses. Millfeed is scarcer than 


ever. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour brokers and mill agents 
say conditions could hardly be worse than 
at present. Practically all mills repre- 
sented here are out of the market - and 
no flour is being sold. Scarcity of wheat, 
uncertainty about the status of old con- 
tracts and the price ceiling, all tend to 
keep the mills from offering flour. Bakers 
are clamoring for deliveries against old 
contracts, and some bakers may be forced 
to close down unless flour is received with- 
in the next few days. Some bakers are 
searching the market for substitutes, but 
these are also difficult to obtain. Family 
flour trade is about the same as in bak- 
ery flours. Jobbers are pressing mills for 
deliveries and they are doing the best 
they can. Quotations May 11: spring 80% 
$3.47, family flour 80% $4.11, hard winter 
80% $3.47; soft winter 80% $3.41@3.51. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a tremen- 
dous demand for flour. Due to the in- 
ability to get wheat, they have to pass 
up all new business. Mills are grinding 
out all new bookings where they have the 
wheat on hand; otherwise they are stand- 
ing by awaiting the clearing up of the 
present unusual situation. Prospects are 
that most of the mills will have to close 
down in the near future unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens, There is no 
change in the situation as far as job- 
bers are concerned. No new business is 
being done. Mills are trying to fill out 
old contracts and in turn jobbers are try- 
ing to distribute flour among bakers to 
keep their shops open. 

Central states mills report no change 
from the past weeks. There is no let-up 
on the demand. Until such.time when 
wheat is available they are not taking 
on any new business. However, they are 
doing their utmost to fill out old orders. 

Quotations May 11: prices are at the 
ceiling. 

Toledo: There probably was never more 
confusion in the milling business than 
right now. Some millers who have ex- 
port business to help them over this pe- 
riod are busy negotiating for export sup- 
plies of wheat for making flour. Mills are 
exhausting their 21-day supply of wheat 
and are reducing operation or closing down 
under the limitations imposed. Flour and 
bread in quantity required may shortly 
be unobtainable, and there is no certainty 
that the situation will be entirely cleared 
up with the coming of the new crop. Out- 
look for next crop has deteriorated mate- 
rially, 


* Family patent 80%. 


Cleveland: Demand for family flour con- 
tinues at a brisk rate. The question is, 
how much of this flour is going to the 
housewife? The retail grocer is -the only 
one who is able to answer this question. 

However, the supply of family flour is 
very limited. Most jobbers are rationing 
flour to the trade that they have been 
able to supply in the past. Orders are 
being filled at the time they are given, 
and are being filled at such a time as the 
flour jobber receives the merchandise. The 
demand is very heavy, but the jobbers’ 
stocks are extremely low. 

Contrary to the reports from many sec- 
tions of the country in this territory, the 
small baker has enough flour to run him 
the next 60 days, providing he bakes 
25% less than he has in the past. Large 
bakers are the ones who need flour badly. 

Quotations May 11: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, spring wheat $3.66, hard win- 
ter $3.66, soft wheat $3.66, all 80%. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Due to inventory restrictions 
and general confusion resulting from the 
hike in wheat and feed ceilings, most-of 
the mills last week were out of the mar- 
ket for new business in flour. The trade 
viewed the situation as unsatisfactory in 
every respect. There was never a time 
when the new crop was awaited with such 
anxiety and millers had to scratch so hard 
to secure wheat for grinding or when 
reserves were so low in the_ elevators. 
There have been many tight situations in 
some branches of the trade but at this 
time, everybody down the line from the 
miller, through the wholesaler to the 
processor of flour, and the immense feed 
trade, to say nothing of the consumer 
who now eats bread from 80% extraction 
flour and is being threatened with ration- 
ing as well, is affected. The mills showed 
a slight pick-up in production but it was 
nominal in comparison with the demand, 

Quotations May 11, cottons, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: northwestern 80% $3.70; southwest- 
ern 80% $3.70; soft wheat 80% $3.80. 

New York: Steady worsening of a bad 
situation is bringing the local flour mar- 
ket to new lows in_ stocks, incoming 
shipments and morale. In an attempt to 
do a conscientious job of allotting meager 
supplies, mill representatives have the 
most painful headaches of their business 
lives. Terrific pressure from jobbers and 
bakers alike produces nothing but the 
delivery of a few cars which must be 
stretched to cover the greatest needs. 
There are many reports of curtailed bak- 
ery output among small and large units. 
In some instances truck routes are cut 
10 to 30% and deliveries by chains are 
proportionately smaller. Brokers expect 
the real pinch to be felt about May 18 
when customers with two or three weeks’ 
supplies will be looking at the bottoms 
of their flour bins. Reports on completion 
of contracts are contradictory. Some mills 
already indicate that they cannot com- 
plete them and are warning their custom- 
ers of this now. Others will try to fill 
all of them even in the face of a loss, 
while many find the situation too con- 
fusing to hazard an estimate of what they 
can do. If a trickle of incoming flour 
can be considered ‘‘best,’”’ supplies from 
the Northwest come in more frequently 
than do Kansas or cake flours. Pacific 
coast grades are almost entirely with- 
drawn, since mills in that area feel the 
need to conserve their stocks for closer 
consumption as the new eastern crop will 
be available to east coast markets sooner. 

Quotations May 11: nominally, high glu- 
tens $3.95, standard patents $3.75,- soft 
winters $3.77, all 80%. 

Boston: Mill agents are not generally 
accepting new business. While mills are 
again in operation, the amount of wheat 
obtainable for domestic consumption is so 
small :that output is being applied entirely 
to prior contracts, and the prospect for 
fulfilling all of them is remote. The most 
optimistic opinion on the part of mill 
agents is that they will do well to supply 
their trade with 50% of 1945 deliveries. 
The increase of 15c in wheat ceilings is 
creating much conjecture as to how it will 
be offset in mill production . costs. The 
majority believe that the balance of the 
increase beyond that realized through the 
advance in millfeed ceilings will be off- 
set by an increase in flour ceilings, rather 
than a proportionate increase in the sub- 
sidy rate. Bakers are anxious for OPA 
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action on wheat bread prices following the 
increase of 2c in rye bread ceilings. Quo- 
tations May 11: spring 80% $3.75@3.77; 
spring high gluten, nominal $3.95@3.97; 
southwestern 80% $3.75@3.77; soft winter 
80% $3.75@3.77. 

Philadelphia: Strength dominated the 
flour market last week. The ceiling ad- 
vance of 15c bu on wheat, effective May 
13, probably will not aid mills in ob- 
taining supplies while the government 
bonus program remains in effect, which is 
to run until May 25. Such a _ revision 
in wheat ceilings will no doubt necessi- 
tate an advance in the flour ceiling or 
the subsidy rate. Meanwhile, mills will 
be faced with an exhaustion of wheat hold- 
ings, which are at low levels. Output 
currently is being applied against orders 
on hand, and many mills are in an over- 
sold condition, which will prevent comple- 
tion of some _ contracts. Others, which 
have followed a _ cautious selling policy 
during recent months, are able to sell 
limited quantities to regular buyers in 
immediate need, but the aggregate of these 
transactions is small in relation to the 
heavy demand. 

Quotations May 11: spring wheat $3.73; 
hard winter $3.73; soft winter straight, 
nearby $3.75, all 80%. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers are more and more 
concerned about flour supplies. Mill repre- 
sentatives here state that bakers who pre- 
viously haggled about paying ceiling prices 
for flour now buy family flour at local 
super markets, chain stores or grocery 
establishments, paying an average of $11.40 
bbl. One West Virginia bakery had prac 
tically no flour and called on Pittsburgh 
for aid so a limited shipment of family 
flour was miade by a retail firm, it was 
stated here. Jobbers get flour they have 
contracted on a very slow delivery sched 
ule and bakers also complain of very slow 
delivery of the flour they have on order 
Several flour mill representatives are seek- 
ing other. lines to merchandise during th« 
flour shortage and are jittery over the 
outlook for the wheat crop this year. Bak 
ers now state a majority of shops will 
be compelled to close within the next 
two weeks unless some relief comes soon 
Meat and poultry are scarce in this area 
and shoppers turning to bakers for some 
relief in menu planning clean out local 
bakeshops at an early hour. 

Quotations May 11: hard winter flour 
$3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring wheat 
standard flour $3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
soft wheat bakery flour $3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.72, family flour $4.25@4.71, all 80% 
extraction. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The flour situation remains 
pervaded with gloom. Even optimistic re- 
ports as to the extent of the new crop 
have brought little comfort. Local flour 
men fear that the period from May 15 
until the new crop is available will be one 
of unprecedented hardship on millers, brok- 
ers, bakers and the buying public. Cur- 
tailment of operations, noted for the past 
three weeks, continues. Neighborhood gro- 
ceries have experienced a run on family 
flour, despite well publicized warnings that 
such activities on the part of housewives 
would only result in spoilage and an in 
tensification of everyone’s difficulties. De 
spite this, flour is becoming increasingly 
difficult to buy in some district retail 
stores, and the general public seems face 
to face with a _ situation where family 
flour will be in the same class with butter, 
practically impossible to purchase. Nom 
inal prices: hard winter 80% $3.48, soft 
winter 80% $3.60, spring wheat 80% $3.58, 
all prices f.o.b. mill except last, which is 
f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Atlanta: The fiour situation remains 
critical with only faint hope for relief in 
the toughest days the industry has ever 
known. New business is out of the pic 
ture and prospect for carrying out old 
contracts is fast fading. Some may hav: 
to be cancelled entirely, for which, al 
though against the wishes of all con 
cerned, there is no alternative. 

Jobbers are reported as selling a lo! 
of flour and are beginning to want to 
purchase again. Newspaper publicity give 
to the shortage has apparently brough 
on runs in some sections. On the othe: 
hand, it is said that bakers are pur 
chasing from jobbers. In fact, it is reach 
ing the point where a buyer wants flou: 
regardless of what kind. So far retai! 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 1% 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 

Spring family 80% .........065 $...@4.11 
Spring standard 80% .......... +» @3.47 
Hard winter family 80% ...... eee eer 
Hard winter high gluten 80%... Per er 
Hard winter standard 80% +++ @3.47 
Soft winter high gluten 80% se rt 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 3.41@3.51 
See EG WEE Cite cee k sc weeces 7.29@7.80 
we SE SES ee ara 5.40@6.84 
Semolina, No. 1 (dur. gran. 80%) . +» @3.66 
New York 

Spring high gluten 80% ........ $...@3.95 
Spring standard 80% ........... «++ @3.75 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... 5 ot Deg 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... +++ @3.77 
Beare’ CGE, SHED nos os sods deve was 7.55@7.75 
Bye Bont, GOre eee ss ctieadecets oes woe 
Semolina, No. 1 (dur. gran. 80%) «+ -@3.78 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Soft winter str. 80% - +» @3.65 


*Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


prompt delivery. 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@4.34 $...@... $...@... $...@.. 


oh ORS iv @ ccc nee OS.60 . ...O8 
oee@..: 4.12@4.40 Se DP Mmee “an 
-+-@., ---@3.51 ...@. ++-@.. 
+-@..- «+» @3.31 3.50@3.55 ...@3. 
oes @.. oe eee -@. 
ey peers: =: 8 | ee A +» @3.5 
7.10@7.20 da pMets «+» @T7.45 ~- @7.S 
6.50@6.60 ey See ~~ @6.45 -@7.3 
oe) ) Pee er ~+-@3.99 ... @3.7 
Phila. Boston Cleveland ‘*Nashville 
$...@ ... $3.95@3.97 $...@3.86 $...@.. 
--@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@.-- 
-@3.73 3.75@3.77 --@3.66 ..-@.- 
-»-@3.75 3.75@3.7 .--@3.66 5.10@5. 
7.90@8.05 aes ee «.-@7.30 ~5@.- 
«++ @3.76 ne eae i xtc’ .@. 


Toronto **Winnipé 
Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.3' 


Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ..-@4.8 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@.- 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.70 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst ...@6.50 ...@.- 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.40 ...@.- 
**In cot- 


tons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-Ib cottons, 
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bakers are said to be holding up under the 
strain better than wholesalers, due, of 
course, to the fact that a car of flour 
lasts them much longer. 

Generally speaking, deliveries have been 
cut and many retail groceries report be- 
ing out of bread by 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Others, however, continue to be 
fully stocked. In some instances it is 
apparent that out-of-town deliveries are 
peing cut more than those in the city, 
and bakers in towns within a radius of 
approximately 60 miles report being be- 
sieged with requests for bread. 


Quotations May 11: family flour, hard 
or soft white, $4.59 plain, $4.71% _ self- 
rising; bakery flour $3.58@3.60; all 80%. 


Nashville: Sales of flour are practically 
at a standstill. There are plenty of buy- 
ers but no sellers. In fact, local blend- 
ers say they cannot find flour anywhere. 
Outbound shipments to merchants, jobbers 
and wholesalers vary from slow to very 
good. Some blenders indicate that busi- 
ness is dead- and others say they are be- 
hind on shipments. Grocers are having 
early sellouts of bread and rolls and bak- 
ers report that when grocers call in for 
extra orders they are unable to take care 
of them due to the curtailed production. 
It is believed that this shortage of bread 
and rolls will increase the demand for 
fiour; however, this has not been report- 
ed as yet, since only one week has passed 
since the curtailment of bakery produc- 
tion. Some blenders indicate that if they 
should have an increase in sales they 
will be out of flour as their stocks are only 
fair and contracts are moderate. Flour 
prices are unchanged. 

Quotations May 11: soft 


$5.10@5.20. 
PACIFIC COAST 


wheat 80% 


Portland: Continued operation of flour 
mills in the Pacific Northwest is being 
assured by government wheat. In addi- 


tion to the 1,000,000 bus of wheat turned 
over to the mills for grinding, the CCC 
will bring in and turn over to the mills 
3,000,000 bus of Montana wheat during 
June, The mills will grind this for export 
flour, retaining the millfeed in this terri- 
tory. However, this is entirely a govern- 


mental, and not a commercial, grinding 
operation. 
Otherwise, there is no change in the 


milling picture. Private exports are out, 
and mills are grinding on their May quotas, 
where they have the wheat. New wheat 
purchases are restricted by the 30c bonus 
and flour mills are operating entirely on 
their inventories, 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The flour milling in- 
dustry in this part of Canada is operating 
at capacity. Export demand is never 
satisfied and will take all the flour Canadi- 
an mills can supply for this purpose. Mills 
must now apply for export permits to 
the Canadian wheat board instead of Ot- 
tawa. The list of countries to which ex- 
ports of flour can be made is gradually 
becoming more restricted, as it is the aim 
of control authorities to direct flour’ ship- 
ments to the countries most in need of 
supplies. Mills have their capacities booked 
up until the end of July. The domestic 
flour trade is now working on a basis of 
10% less production than was the case 
last year, according to the regulation re- 
cently put into effect. Domestic prices 
are at ceiling levels and the export price 
is unchanged. Quotations May 11: for ex- 
port, government regulation flour $11.70 
per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Montreal seaboard, $11.75 


Halifax, $11.80 New York, for shipment 
to end of July; top patents for use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 


Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
cartage is performed. 

Winter wheat flour trade is quiet. Mills 
having supplies of wheat still on hand 
are producing flour for the domestic mar- 
ket Apparently offerings are adequate 
for this purpose. ixport inquiry is limited. 
The ceiling is the price. Quotations May 
11: standard grades of soft winters $5.50 
bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis; for export $6.40 bbl, cotton bags, 


Canadian seaboard, plus equalization fee 
of $2. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are at a 
standstill. Stocks in farmers’ hands are 


believed to be at a low point. Acreage 
of the growing crop is smaller than usual 
and the output will be reduced accord- 
ing] Ceilings are in effect. Quotations 
Ma; 11: best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freichts, which is equivalent to $1.12@ 
1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 
Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was made up of small lots 
chiefly to countries in Africa. There is 
ho indication of any sales to China or the 
West Indies and the British buyers for 
the time being appear to be out of the 
maricet, Domestic trade continues good 
Mills are working to capacity, and sup- 
Plies are moving freely. Quotations May 
ll: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons; second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export flour trade at this 
Port continues very much upset. There 
iS a large movement of UNRRA flour 
moving across the Pacific, mainly to China 
and while the volume of inquiries from 
Chinese buyers continues to grow, steadily, 


exporters are not accepting very much 
of this business pending a_ clarification 
of the whole wheat picture. Steamship 


operators are offering an increasing quan- 
tity of space to Far Eastern ports but 
Smce all commercial flour sales to coun- 
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tries 


other than China have been shut 


off, this tonnage offer means nothing. 
In the domestic trade dealers are con- 
tinuing to supply buyers with 90% of their 


quota and spending a good 
time diplomatically 
business. 
ple for 


current needs and 


refusing 
Supplies here are considered am- 


part of their 
additional 


to date the 


reduction in flour has created no special 


hardships among the baking trade, es- 
pecially the smaller shops concentrating 
on the cake and pastry trade. These 


shops have already curtailed 


their output 


sharply due to shortages of shortening and 


sugar. 
Prices on a 
changed, 98’s cottons being: 


cash car basis 


are un- 
first patents 


$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 


Cake and pastry flour from 


Ontario mills 


is only in limited supply with the price 


to the trade firm at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: 
were advanced $10 ton May 
on all new bookings. But 
views it the advance will 
the supply by a single ton. 


Ceiling prices 


on millfeed 
13, and apply 
as the trade 
not increase 


What is need- 


ed is more wheat for the mills to enable 
them to operate, and the outlook for that 


is anything but cheerful. 


The running 


time of many mills has been cut for lack 


of raw material, and only 


a lucky few 


have their allotted 21-day grind on hamd. 
The movement of wheat from the interior 


to terminals has increased 


materially, of 


course, but it is all earmarked for the 


government for export. Unl 
change radically, 


ess conditions 


the supply of millfeed 


in the next month or two promises to be 


even less than at present. 
Kansas City: The problem 


of contracts 


is uppermost in the millfeed market this 


week, with nothing definite decided in 
most cases as to the ultimate handling 
of this matter. Practically nothing is 


available on the free market and move- 


ment was shut off at the ta 


il end of last 


week by the pending price increase. The 


new ceiling is $46.50. 


Oklahoma City: Good demand but insuf- 


ficient stocks for trade need 


Ss. New ceil- 


ing quotations, burlaps, carloads for south- 
ern deliveries $2.45, for northern deliveries 


$2.40 


Wichita: Supplies have reached possible 


all-time low and are confined 


to an oc- 


casional mixed car. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: straight cars $46.50, mixea 
cars $47.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed sales were not 


made, but adjustments were 


being negoti- 


ated on old contracts to meet the boost 


in ceiling prices. Slim 
it unlikely new feed 
made until the new crop m 
tions: $46.50@47.50, Kansas 
Salina: Demand is 


operations 
contracts can be 


make 


oves. Quota- 


City basis. 
exceptionally 


good. 


Fort Worth: No offerings, and now prac- 


tically no deliveries on old bookings. 


tations, mill run, 
delivered TCP. 
Toledo: 
the ceiling on all kinds of mil 
$52.37@52.57 ton, f.o.b. 
but with less possibility than 
ing care of the demand. 
gard to sale of flour, and 


Quo- 


burlaps, ceiling $52.20, 


With the advance of $10 ton, 


lfeed becomes 


Toledo, in sacks, 


ever of tak- 


Situation in re- 


replenishment 


of supplies, has now become even worse 


than in feed. 

Cleveland: There just isn’t any millfeed 
to be had in this territory. Mills are 
running only part time, and whatever 
feed there is has been promised weeks 
in advance. 

Buffalo: With the output of millfeeds at 
a low ebb, crippled in comparison with the 
demand and the normal production, the 
trade is anxiously awaiting the results 
of the government program to coax wheat 
from the farms. Nothing has appeared 
so far to strengthen hope of an early 
improvement. Quotations: $51.55, straight 
earlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: The trade is hopeful that im- 
provement in feed grain receipts will fol- 
low the advance in ceiling prices. The 
supply of millfeed, however, is not expected 
to improve immediately. Demand con- 
tinues heavy for all feeds despite increas- 
ing pasturage for livestock feeding. Mill 
run $55.67@56.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is fast and sup- 
plies are small; the undertone of the mar- 
ket is strong; the new ceiling is $54.84 
@55.34. 


Pittsburgh: Practically no feed offerings 
are made. Grain firms feel the increased 
prices for feed will result in increased 
feed offerings. Grain merchants agree the 
new increased prices will be the first step 
in the right direction and may lead to 
some noticeable improvement for the whole- 
sale and retail buyers of millfeeds. Mill 
run carlots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $53.61@54.65, 
mixed cars $1 higher. 


Atlanta: Demand urgent; 
$56.20 @ 56.70. 

Seattle: Flour millers found some meas- 
ure of relief in the allocation by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. of 3,000,000 bus of 
wheat to this area for grinding against 
export orders, as they are to grind an 
80% extraction and can keep the millfeed, 
besides being able to work their crews. 
This 3,000,000. bus should keep the mill- 
ing industry in the Pacific Northwest busy 
for at least 60 days, when combined with 
existing stocks for domestic use, and this 
will go a long way toward keeping them 
in business until arrival of new-crop grain. 
No relief is expected so far as millfeed 
supplies are concerned, however, because 
of the acute shortage of whole grains, 
and this millfeed will be but a drop in 
the bucket compared with the demand. 
Trade reaction to the increase in mill- 
feed prices without note. Feed millers 
hope, without much enthusiasm, that the 


supply short; 


price boost will bring out some _ sup- 
plies. It is evident that, for the pres- 
ent at least, supplies will continue just 
as tight as they have been. It is pos- 


sible that when new grain comes along, 
this price boost will make millfeeds rela- 
tively easy to buy, but that is still just a 
hope, and everything depends on the crop 
and the amount of liquidation between 
now and its arrival. Nominal quotations 
$46.50. 

Portland: Mill run $46.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed demand is considerably 
in excess of supply, and conditions are 
getting worse. Quotations: mill run $46.30, 
carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $47, 
ceiling; California prices: $52.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles 
prices $1 above san Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
is at record levels. So also is production 
and all of it is kept for home consump- 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
July Sept. 

May 7 175% 175% 
May 8 175% 175% 
May 9 .... 175% 175% 
May 10 175% 175% 
May 11 175% 175% 
May 13 180% 180% 
-—-CORN—~ 

Chicago 

May July 

May 7 121% 121% 
May 8 .... 121% 121% 
May 9 .... 121% 121% 
May 10 ... 121% 121% 
May 11... 121% 121% 
May 13 ... 121% 121% 








WHEAT 

Chicago Kansas City Seattle Daluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July. Sept. 
183% 183% 173% 173% 166% er: pues seme 
183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
183% 183% 1735 173% 166% 
183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
183% 183 173% 173% 166% héyo ses 
° YE ms OATS 

Chicago Minneapolis Chicago lis 
May July May July May July May July 
277% 148% 270 ba 83 83 79 79 
272% 148% 265 83 83 79 79 
267% 148% 260 83 83 79 79 
262% 148% 255 83 83 79 79 
257% 148% 250 83 83 79 79 
250% 148% 245 83 83 84 82Y4 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
bushels (000’s omitted) on May 4, and corresponding date 


Chicago Board of Trade, in 
of a year ago: 





r—Wheat—, -—Corn—, -——Oats— -—Rye— --Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
ae ae wor gee 476 1,712 39 635 981 4 17 285 és 3 
BPUOOEET 8xq Uva ciaset see 203 pe oe aa ei iM ‘g ab 6s ee 
| SR ee 596 3,053 585 1,463 1,818 4,316 es 771 249 608 
a Ee es 143 333 is 65 . ‘ re ae és - 
EE \ se he Sep awe es 281 980 8,421 3,155 1,885 2,696 459 5,269 416 1,155 
eS 0 Saree ee o's ee i 0% ae we éé és oe xe 
PUREE sly 6156.4 5014 6008 4,333 8,074 oe 913 2,370 1,718 we 339 590 6,794 
SA ee ees 1,174 4,325 58 181 245 227 0% 37 66 74 
a ee 1,055 1,207 ant 217 45 “% e's ve aN 
Hutchinson .......... 1,268 6,853 ‘0 vv ‘4 Pe oo os we 
Indianapolis ......... 509 117 11,433 1,119 137 23 2 70 2 - 
Kansas City ........ 1,237 14,932 1,035 2,116 131 90 79 302 307 600 
Milwaukee ..........- es 319 713 158 61 6 : .. 2,605 3,625 
Minneapolis ......... 822 6,592 347 762 3,133 747 155 928 2,731 4,178 
New Orleans ........ 183 518 22 523 134 63 oe we «s ee 
FR i . Se eee Pa 22 14 53 18 17 1 1 ae - 
GD nt Gig ele 8064 a 0 8 1,027 3,962 2,203 1,984 505 194 27 9 123 198 
EE ee en va > 468 430 os Ps on 7 ee §1 
Philadelphia ........ 704 579 182 = 57 190 620 i +e 
Se Rb oie pea ne os a> 269 771 1,176 1,048 695 556 4 30 9 140 
SINE o-e'p bees cd 2 138 557 150 126 47 1 12 3 6 
a er 721 1,353 332 1,050 504 668 nt 6 26 59 
i ee ets ee 166 3,541 3 8 2 9 +6 as 5 155 
gi Oe Ee eee eee 162 53 93 oe ae $2 és 
po Ne - 15,239 59,540 17,406 16,207 12,843 11,531 935 8,394 7,132 17,648 
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tion as exports are prohibited temporarily. 
Even under these conditions offerings are 
insufficient for requirements. Ceiling prices 
prevail. Quotations May 11: ceiling, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed continues 
good with eastern Canada taking the bulk 
of western supplies. Supplies are still 
short of demand despite the splendid out 
put. Quotations: Manitoba and Alberta 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Heavy feeding by poultry- 
men of millfeed in preference to the high- 
er priced feed grains is responsible for 
continued strict rationing of all sales by 
dealers in this territory. Advent of fine 
spring weather has made little change in 
the millfeed demand and _ supplies’ are 
coming in only fair. Prices are § un- 
changed at ceiling levels. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: During April, No. 2 rye in 
this market -averaged $2.65 bu, compared 
with $1.34 a year ago, and 73c’ the aver- 
age April price for the past 10 years. In 
other words,. short supplies and urgent 
demand forced rye prices to the highest 
level since 1918. Mills report scattered 
inquiry for flour, but they are out of the 
market and have nothing to offer. They 
figure that present bookings will absorb 
all they can make this month, based on 
their actual grain holdings. The an- 
nounced ceiling on rye, effective June 1, 
is so far below the current market that 
mills want to grind out every bushel they 
own this month. Flour quotations are 
merely nominal. 


Cleveland: The rye flour mills have dis- 
continued taking orders for some _ time. 
These mills are now endeavoring to com- 
plete the business they have on the books. 
Most bakers are protected for the next 
60 days. The demand for rye flour at 
this time is almost nil. Market declined 
lic bu this past week from the top but 
there is no rye flout offered by any of 
the mins. Quotations: patent: white rye 
flour $7.30, medium rye flour $7.20. 

Pittsburgh: Although rye flour pricés 
have advanced, several fairly large orders 
for rye flour are reported. Desperate need 
prompted the buying and delivery immedi- 
ately is requested. Rye flour, fancy white 
$7.80@7.90, medium $7.70@7.80. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.10, medium 
dark $7.10, Wisconsin pure straight $7.70, 
Wisconsin white patent $8.15. 

Buffalo: Demand continues very strong. 
The mills are forced to operate according 
to the availability of the grain. Sales 
are held to the supplies on-hand.  Queta- 
tions, cottons: white $7.80, medium $7.70, 
dark $7.30. 

St. Louis: Prices. are 46@55c higher. 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white flour $7.45, medium $7.35, dark 


. $6.45, rye meal $6.99. 


Chicago: Very little rye flour is being 
offered as most mills are out of the mar- 
ket. Shipping directions are good, but new 
sales are nil. White patent rye $7.29@ 
7.80, medium $6.88@7.19, dark $5.40@6.84, 

Philadelphia: An unsettled and irregu- 
lar condition rules the rye ‘flour situa- 
tion. While prices showed net advances 
for the past week, the clese showed a 
very nervous undertone. Both buyers and 
sellers are largely at sea over real values 
and the market is entirely nominal. White 
patent $7.90@8.05. , 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills are doing 
a moderate business. Export orders for 
shipment until end of June are in hand 
but no new business has developed for 
later dates. Scarcity of grain curtails. new 
orders. Sales are at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions May 11: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 
lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: There is little or no demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, and sales dur- 
ing the week were small. Moderate sup- 
plies are on hand, and any business seems 
to be entirely for domestic account. Quo- 
tations May 11: roHed oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; _oat- 
meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 13 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-o0z packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States May 4, 1946, in bus (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Gats Rye Barly 
18 30 ee qe 





Baltimore ...... 
DEEL, 96s Gua 300 Se a ae 
Afloat ........ oe os oe oe 
ie Poe w% a és 262 
Milwaukee ..... ee ue 6 65 
New York ...... 109 “9 109 a 
pS ree ss os os as ee 
Philadelphia .... 15 es 117 
TT aS Te 442 30 226 327 
May 5, 1945 14,557 3,153 46 680 
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WANT ADS 














v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
Se per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








i scacinantiantttntehenenieainaiemmiaemeel v ERE HN RRO RAO a 


ACCOUNTANT, EXPERIENCED IN FLOUR 
mill work, for assistant’s position; good 
opportunity; in replying state age, ex- 
perience and general qualifications, and 
salary expected. Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, Okla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
: v 


FOR MILL REMODELING OR REFLOW- 
ing write A. E. Reesor, Calgary, Alta., 
Canada. 








WANTED POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
and superintendent of small flour mill by 
thoroughly experienced and reliable mill- 
er, single man, good references. Address 
7944, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 
years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable producing good 80% extraction 
flour. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











“MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE 50-BBL “MIDGET MARVEL MILL 
complete for sale. F. W. Mann Machin- 
ery Co., 13th & Walnut, E. St. Louis, Ill. 





FOR SALE—MIDGET FLOUR MILL WITH 
all necessary attachments. Cheap. Write 
for additional information. Minor Wal- 
ton Bean Co., Charlotte, Mich. 





CONVEYORS INCLUDING FLOOR - TO - 
Floor Conveyors, $395; bag and box pil- 
ers $530; 15-ton truck seales $450; 20-ton 
truck scales $510; repairs and parts for 
all makes of truck scales. Immediate 
delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 50 Bellview, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Fancwermarsy ra na mame *€ 


ANTED—BHIGHTWOGD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumati ahs. packaging machine; 
two flour “bl rs. Address 4970, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


WANTED—GAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Ot; BMxpellers. Give details, serial 
nuffibers, motor size and price. Address 
7897; The -Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
Ms 2,. Minn. 

WANTED—A VICTOR TYPE UNION SPE- 
cial stand, with or without sewing head. 
State price in reply. Address 7960, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


YES!... 
We Design and Plan New 
Feed Mills 
We Redesign Old Mills 
We Streamline Plant and 
Office Routines 


If You Want to Reduce Your 
Costs, Call Us 

















Bonus. Wheat 





(Continued from page 13.) 


are fully awake to their responsibili- 
ties in getting cars in to move the 
grain, but the Soo Line has run into 
some difficulties. 

“The Soo is entirely a coal burning 
railway, dependent on eastern coal, 
and the strike in the coal mines has 
brought some especially difficult prob- 
lems for that line,” he said. 

“However, they are diverting all of 
the cars at their command at the 
Head of the Lakes, in Wisconsin, in 
the Twin cities and at Chicago, to the 
grain hauling movement and I pre- 
dict they will have cars enough to 
handle the grain on their line with- 
in a week to 10 days. 

“The Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific and Milwaukee will have no dif- 
ficulty in keeping elevators along 
their line cleared. 

“I would suggest that when eleva- 
tor men order cars for grain they 
take advantage of ICC order 454 
which is still in effect, and certify on 
their bill of lading that the car is to 
be used to move emergency wheat for 
export. That permits; in fact requires, 
the railroads to give that order prior- 
ity over orders for any other type of 
freight movement.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Some Producer 
Wheat Released 
to Mills by CCC 


Kansas City, Mo.—Small amounts 
of wheat have been released by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
Southwest to mills in cases where the 
wheat has been accumulated at the 
mill proper by direct purchase from 
producers who customarily market 
their wheat in the mill locality. So 
far about half a dozen lots have been 
released to mills which have made 
arrangements to sell the flour to the 
United States Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 

The agency emphasizes that the 
program applies only to wheat de- 
livered by the producer at the mill 
and the miller is not permitted to 














ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 


Business Engineers 
Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Buy and Sell 


Through 
WANT ADS 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








ASK YOURSELF FRANKLY 


“WILL IT PAY 


TO SELL MY BUSINESS?” 
TODAY’S unusual industrial 

conditions may 
well justify you in turning your 
business—FOR CASH—to new 
management. As a reputable op- 
erating organization of long ex- 
perience, with substantial capi- 
tal, we can bring opportunity for 
increased company expansion 
and greater profit . . . while 
you are relieved of heavy ex- 
pense and worry. Personnel held 
intact whenever possible. 


ALL discussions and negotiations 
strictly confidential 


Box 1203, 1474 B’way, New York 











truck wheat to his plant for this pur- 
pose. 

The amount of flour so far sold to 
PMA under this arrangement has 
been ,small and probably will con- 
tinue to afford only insignificant run- 
ning time to millers. The CCC office 
in Kansas City has not released any 
wheat delivered to country elevators 
or terminals under. the bonus pro- 
gram. The wheat export program in 
the Southwest is far larger than the 
bonus deliveries are likely to total, 
in spite of a pick up in CCC acquisi- 
tions lately. 

Total purchases of wheat since the 
bonus program was initiated have 
amounted to about 1,250,000 bus in 
the Southwest. On May 10, the CCC 
bought 299,625 bus, a new peak for a 
day’s purchase. Comparable or larg- 
er daily takings are expected this 
week. However, the total emergency 
wheat marketing goals for the states 
covered by the Kansas City regional 
office of CCC amount to 27,150,000 
bus, which sum is a long way from 
being filled now after nearly a month 
of effort. 

¥ ¥ 
CCC Expedites Bonus Wheat 


Kansas City, Mo.—In a move to 
speed bonus wheat to seaboard, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. reached an 
agreement with elevator operators in 
the Kansas City market last week to 
provide for immediate shipment of 
bonus wheat from terminals without 
waiting for clearance of certificate 
papers. The agency agreed, to move 
its direct wheat purchases through 
the nearest terminal in connection 
with this revised method of pro- 
cedure. Similar steps will be taken 
at other terminal and subterminal 
markets in the Southwest. 





Wheat Shortage 


(Continued from page 13.) 


somewhat spotty. Minneapolis mills 
ground at 68% of capacity, against 
74% the previous week. For the en- 
tire spring wheat area, including Min- 
neapolis, the run was 63%, against 
64%, indicating that interior mills 
are not faring as well as the ter- 
minal plants. 

In the Southwest, last week’s grind 
was 72%, against 56%. Buffalo mills 
operated at 75%, against 71% the 
previous week, while central and 
southeastern states processors ground 
at 63%, against 57%. 

In the Pacific Northwest, where 
the CCC has allotted about 3,000,000 
bus of wheat to mills for export 
grinding, the rate last week was 
83%, against 67% the week before. 

All eyes are centered on the new 
crop in the Southwest. Already the 
first two lots of new Texas wheat 
have been marketed, one from Mun- 
day and one from Olney, both about 
two weeks earlier than normal. 

Opinion of millers at the federa- 
tion meeting in Chicago this week 
was that the bonus and the new ceil- 
ing price will clean the old crop 
bins everywhere and that farmers 
likel) will hold new wheat in storage 
for a skyrocket market. They ex- 
pect the government’s needs from 
the new crop will be as much as 
300,000,000 bus, which obviously 
would cut the domestic share far 
below -ordinary domestic require- 
ments. Millers at the convention 
appeared to look for more drastic 
controls when the new crop rolls in 
volume. 

Mills having wheat are grinding 
straight through as long as the wheat 
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lasts, rather than shutting down and 
starting up in order to stretch out 
supplies. The grind for May prob- 
ably will fall far short of the 75% 
domestic quota. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOHN O. PIERCE SUCCUMBS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—John O. Pierce 
for years mill superintendent for the 
former Barber Milling Co. here, an 
later head miller for the northwest 
ern consolidated milling division o 
Standard Milling Co., died May 12 
Mr. Pierce had been an invalid sinc 
1938 but previously was active in as 
sociational work with other opera 
tive millers. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principa 


mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outsid 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, wit 
comparative figures for the previous week: 

April April May May 


20 27 4 11 
Five mills ... 20,865 24,558 40,581 *29,07, 


*Four mills. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in 
spection division as reported by the Boari 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, For' 
William, Ont., May 10, 1946 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur . 14,762 951 9,081 4,073 
Vancouver-New 


Westminster .. 2,002 ix 429 131 
Churchill ~....5. 1,878 oo 
Prince Rupert .. 1 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VRtOTS 4.05553%. 547 -> 1,106 1,507 





Totals 2). ii. ise 19,189 951 10,616 5, 

Year ago ..... 67,445 1,514 16,176 8, 

Receipts during week ending May 10: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 2,073 55 1,22 
Pacific seaboard. 1,244 x 43 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CRO OUR. = 56 56.5:6 0 29 a% 20 10 


711 
7 


90 


159 
12 


t 








eae 3,345 55 1,290 181 
Shipments during week ending May 10: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





8 eS ar 3,856 64 3,585 424 

ON er eee ee a 263 3 288 99 
Pacific seaboard. 1,210 s 14 9 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CER HONG ss 275 bat 3 40) 

DOthie 6. tee 5,604 66 3,890 572 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1945, to May 10, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 173,145 3,305 54,014 37,360 


Pacific seaboard. 46,319 1,829 568 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 7 

OPM: GIVs bné0 se 691 «>. 2,329 2,051 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1, 1945, to May 10, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 208,943 
Pacific seaboard. 60,077 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CLR IVS aS Sea 10,491 ¢>. aguas 2 


3,675 58,662 36,224 
> ft eve 125 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store a: 
afloat at the principal markets of t! 
United States at the close of the wee! 


Fon 


ending May 4, 1946, and May 5, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the P: 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agric 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— -—in bond-— 
May May May Ma 
4 5 4 5 
1946 1945 1946 19 
WHR ~S....-3 He 17,651 73,220 482 16,736 
Cees. os 19,511 18,057 eo" eee 
CU ad ceed 14,233 12,827 37 3,424 
a ae 1,016 8,879 117 6 
Barley. 0.55500 8,333 20,654 327 8 
Flaxseed .... 2,766 747 an 1 
Soybeans .... 8,716 11,986 


Stocks of United States bonded griin 
in store and afloat in Canadian mark:'ts 


May 4 (figures for corresponding date 4 
year ago given in parentheses): wh« 
none; corn, 29,000 (760,000) bus; soybeais, 


none. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed 
the principal distributing centers for [the 
week ending May 11, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

-—-Receipts— -Shipments 


1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis ~.. aes »e.. 15,840 17,220 
Kansas City .. 25 400 2,625 3,700 
Philadelphia .. 260 80 ets see 
Milwaukee .... 120 one 1,950 4,320 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
brag 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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prevent erosion. It is estimated that 
something like 100,000,000 tons 
might be available for use in this 
new process for the production of 
motor. fuels. Corn cobs will be the 
first of these so-called waste mate- 
rials to-be tried on a large scale 
in the new semi-commercial plant. 
Research on the other residues will 
be started later as the work pro- 
gresses. 


Precautionary Measures 


Many types of research were car- 
ried on by these laboratories during 
the war purely as_ precautionary 
measures. When war threatened to 
cut off imports of natural rubber, 
we increased our efforts to find new 
ways to produce rubber and rubber 
substitutes. The Northern labora- 
tory worked out an economical meth- 
od for the commercial production of 
butylene glycol by the fermentation 
of corn and wheat. 

Butylene glycol can be used for 
making antifreeze for automobile ra- 
diators, in the production of com- 
mercial solvents, or converted into 
butadiene and used in making syn- 
thetic rubber. When used in the 
production of synthetic rubber, a 
bushel of corn will produce 14 lbs 
of butylene glycol, and this in turn 
can be converted into 7 lbs of high 
quality butadiene that can be used 
in making synthetic rubber. 

Norepol, a rubber substitute, was 
developed from soybean oil in the 
Northern laboratory, and consider- 
able quantities produced in commer- 
cial plants before the need for the 
oil for food purposes took priority 
over the rubber work. 

Scientists were successful in de- 
veloping a simple process for the 
extraction of natural rubber from 
kok-saghyz, or Russian dandelion. 
Enough rubber was extracted in the 
Eastern laboratory to enable a tire 
company to make 17 heavy-duty 
truck tires, and another manufac- 
turer to make 50 standard passenger 
automobile tires. Both the truck and 
car tires were tested and found to 
be satisfactory. 

Natural rubber was extracted from 
the leaves of the goldenrod plant by 
scientists in the New Orleans labora- 
tory. The tensile strength of this 
rubber was equal to that of the nat- 
ural tree rubber from the Orient. 
Enough was produced to enable a 
manufacturer of bicycle tires to 
make up a quantity of tires which 
road tests proved to be equal to pre- 
war natural rubber tires. 


Machine to Cut Cotton 

Another precautionary measure 
that was taken during the war was 
the development in the Southern lab- 
oratory of a machine that would 
cut ordinary lint cotton into short 
lengths similar to cotton linters 
which are used in making smokeless 
powder. At that time we had plenty 
of surplus lint cotton stored in gov- 
ernment warehouses, and the ma- 
chine was developed in co-operation 
with the War Production Board, so 
that we might have a suitable cutter 
in case it was needed. 

The rationing of shoes brought 
home to us the need not only for 
the conservation of leather, but the 
development of domestic supplies of 
tanning material. Tannin extracts 
from the canaigre root, which grows 
wild in the Southwest but which may 
(Continued on page 44.) 



























Our GUARANTEE 
Still Stands... 


We have always advertised our 
fine flours with the statement that 
we back them to the limit for the 
particular use to which they are 
adapted. 


This guarantee extends to La 
Grange Mills 80% flour. It is 
made from closely selected spring 
wheat, and as carefully milled as 
men and machines can make it. 
This results in satisfaction for the 
bakeshop and housewife. In these 
days of uncertainty about flour, 
your best bet is to stick to the mill 
that has always made quality its 
first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





























































PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 



















Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 







Program. 





Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking-a leave of 


absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 








these days. In the meantime, his brothers 






Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 








bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 









tradition of dependable service to bakers. 








As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 








. - 80% regulations not- 






are fact, not fiction . 









withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 







brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


TODAY! 







problems... 







THE BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


A\fol ole jale ML ANialAleetehie 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
‘“Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


“Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


















TORONTO, ONTARIO 


TORONTO NEW YORK 
MILLS AT 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


: s ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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: CABLE: LAKURON ~ TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


~ Northern Miner Photo 
P | RI e | R EK EK S A R S THE NORTH WEST TERRITORIES 
a (Source of Uranium) 
‘ | The vast sections of Canada stretching 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING [Bgieieeemies 
re to the shores of the Arctic Ocean and 


reaching from Hudson’s Bay on the east 
to the Yukon territory on the west are 
known as the North West Territories. 


This area holds extensive mineral wealth 
G R a AT W ¢ S T already developed. Oil from the wells 
of Fort Norman; Gold from the Yellow- 
knife; and Uranium, source of atomic 
iG AT T Af rE energy, from the stores of pitchblende 
on the shores of Great Bear Lake, have 
gained fame for this region. 
| A ‘ T P A N D Air transportation and the develop- 
ment of navigation on the. mighty 
Mackenzie promise further development. 
if U Le) N As we marvel at the possibilities of 
atomic power, this section of 1,309,682 
square miles, holds a place of vital 
importance to the future of the entire 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED world. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


JESS RR DN PSNI OS Oy ARNE 





Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sap 


‘pags BAGS ‘BAGS 
JUTE COTTON 7 
- BAGS . BAGS 


| COTTON | IN CANADA COTTON 
P ss 


f a Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited y, e ma 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


ffices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW: SASKATOON 
{UMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


FICE VAN DUVER 








Jince af 
James Michardson & Sons 
Gain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 





VES+ Le 
Ss 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


“SILVERKING” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs”’ 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office - TORONTO, CANADA 
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* (Continued from page 41.) 
be cultivated in other parts of the 
South, produced satisfactory leather 
in experimental tests after some of 
the troublesome constituents had 
been removed. 

Southern scrub oak produced a 
tannin material that was also satis- 
factory for tanning purposes. The 
most promising of these investiga- 
tions are being continued in the hope 
of finding a safe and ample substitute 
for tanning imports, and to augment 
the diminishing supply of domestic 
tanning materials. 

These are a few of the accom- 
plishments that have resulted from 
chemical research in the four regional 
research laboratories since their estab- 
lishment a few years ago. I haven’t 
attempted to tell you about all of 
the achievements. That would take 
too long. I’ve merely mentioned 
enough to show you that these lab- 
oratories have been successful in 
using chemistry as a tool to find new 
and wider industrial outlets and mar- 
kets for agricultural commodities. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ Sypnry 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,” Melbourne 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








“R. GC. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
CORON O, CANADA 





May ! 














® 


Head Oftice: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





° | 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 
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MONTREAL 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


* CANADA 





ewer Millers of Canadian 
a Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 



















LIMITED 
and Importers 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
© ows Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
ABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 




















KE SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD CROSS 
G— EX ond DAKOTANA flours departed 
1 ap March Ist on a vacation of un- 
known duration — this vacation at 
the request of our Government. 


During the absence of these fine flours their place will be taken 
by Emergency Flour per Government specifications We-have 
gone far enough with our study of this new flour to feel war- 
ranted in saying that it will possess the same outstanding bread 
producing characteristics in relation to the extraction percentage 
as were always found in regular SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD 
CROSS and DAKOTANA flours 





GENERAL OFFICES GREAT FALLS. MONTANA 

























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


..- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

































Country - Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 









INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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A shipwrecked sailor spent five 
years on a desert isle. One day he 
was overjoyed to see a ship drop 
anchor in the bay. A small boat 
came ashore and an officer handed 
the sailor a bunch of newspapers. 
“The captain suggests,” said the offi- 
cer, “that you read what’s going on 
in the world and then let us know 
if you want to be rescued.” 


¢¢¢ 


His Mother: Sammy, stop using 
that bad language. 

Sammy (aged nine): Shakespeare 
said what I just said. 

His Mother: Then you must stop 
playing with him. 


¢¢¢ 


Teacher (giving class a review les- 
son): Do you know the alphabet? 
What letter comes after A? 

Betty Ann: All of them. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A medical student was talking to 
a surgeon about a case: 

Student: What did you operate 
on that man for? 

Surgeon: $300. 

Student: Yes, I know. 
what did he have? 

Surgeon: $301. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A prominent business man fell in 
love with a songstress, but decided 
that before he married her he should 
employ a private detective to report 
on her life. The report came back 
as follows: 

“The lady has an excellent repu- 
tation. Her past is without blemish. 
She has an excellent circle of pleas- 
ant friends—the only breath of scan- 
dal is that lately she has been seen 
a great deal in the company of a 
business man of doubtful reputation.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Doctor: Great Heavens! Who 
stuffed that towel in the patient’s 
mouth? 

Patient’s Husband: I did, Doc. You 
said the main thing was to keep her 


quiet. 
¢?¢¢ 

Junior came home from school 
with a new book under his arm. 

Junior: It’s a prize, mother. 

Mother: A prize? What for, my 
dear? ; 

Junior: For natural history. Teach- 
er asked how many legs an ostrich 
had, and I said three. 

Mother: But an ostrich has only 
two legs. et 

Junior: I know, mother, but the 
rest of the class all said four, so I 
got the prize. 

+ 


“T’ve a friend I’d like you girls to 
meet.” 

Athletic girl: What can he do? 

Chorus girl: How much money has 
he got? 

Literary girl: What does he read? 

Religious girl: What church does 
he belong to? : 
Stenographer: Where is he? 


I mean 
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As fine a flour as you 
will-find milled: from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
































FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
® 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











-THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 





500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW mek 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Glencoe, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Oory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS — 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: 'ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


| 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 


Damrak 47-48, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
All Codes Used, Bankers: 


Amsterdamsche Bank 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FgELIXCOHEN” 


SINCE 1879 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,”” London. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: “* 


GLASGOW 


MARVEL,’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 

GRAIN 

163, Hope Street, 

Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 
“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomaA,"’ Glasgow 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F, business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxHitip,”” Dundee 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
e . . ° 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘ tos” 
Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Joh. 


Codes: 





| N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 

ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cables: 
Ref.: 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 














‘ANALYSES | 


FLOUR— 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
'H0 Mo 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Grates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





CEREAL- 
Depetr ab le 


GRAIN 
Prompt Service 
Crile 


nrana 1GO, fil 





- 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


FLOUR 





Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 














Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 
















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices 
New York City and Sao Francisco 





























































WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Dow Chemical BESS 20a King Midas Flour Mills .............. 23 Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 44 Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........-. 40 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ......... a. ee ee ae er 21 Robinson Milling Co. ................. 30 Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc........ 14a, 15a 
minced C.,.& Oo., The.sh te. eee. é OT Shee SAR a Tilers a Ri sale ae ae aaa 6a Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 2a WiteenBerg, My: Jr. ose vee cccese 
ecubeen Masry mauadise, Gus Teva Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.:....... 4g Rodney Milling Co. .................4, 33 WORE, BEC. OO. i ewhie Se ke serecce: 46 
chine ‘orp. Koerner, John B., & Co................ 47 Rogers Bros. Seed Co. ................ Woods Mfg-Co., Ltd. .........00-00+: 42 
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E Uncertain as the weather 
















When the year’s supply of ice depended on the vagaries 
2 of the weather, production schedules were little better 
than guesswork. In today’s plants ice is produced and 
shipped in a matter of hours. 

3 With the Agene Process the miller of today avoids 
is uncertainties and guesswork in aging his flour. Produc- 
2 tion can be planned ahead and the storage space saved 
can be put to more profitable use. 

There’s no guesswork either when the baker uses 


Agene matured flour. He is assured of uniform results 





with flour free of the “uncertainties of the weather”. 


NA-127 
44 AGENE 


— for flour maturing 
A... . NOVADELOX WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
Z 7 — for a whiter, brighter flour 
bso va N-Richment-A 
: — OVA DEL-AGENE 
‘ 
14a, 15a 
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HOW TWO CAN EAT BETTER 
THAN ONE 


ecialized eating habits 


Survey reveals SP 
rural children. 


among city and 
If city boys and girls could share 
meals with their cousins on farms, 
if the good habits of each group 
could be learned and used by the 
other, a definite improvement in 
the nutrition of all would result, 
according to 4 test survey made 
last year in six midwestern rural 
and urban grade schools. 
Comparison of student food 
diaries used in this study shows 
that rural children’s diets are, in 


+ 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . . . oF row 
cabbage or solad greens. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a doy. 


EVERY DAY’ 


the main, somewhat better than 
city diets. A large percentage in 
each group eat meals that are 
poor, oF need improvement. But 
the faults discovered are of differ- 
ent kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children 
show up as the better drinkers of 
milk. They also win out compara- 
tively in consumption of meat, 
poultry and fish, citrus and other 
fruits, green and yellow vegetables. 
Farm children excel as eaters of 
eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 

Broad improvement of child nu- 
trition is a many-sided problem, 
and one deserving the concerted 


S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THES 


——— 


effort of school, home and com- 
munity. But the facts given here 
supply one interesting principle 
that availability of food is not a 
rimary influence on eating habits. 
Milk, for example, is surely as 
plentiful on the farm as in the city. 
A program to help teachers edu- 
cate all our children in better 
health and nutrition is now being 
built by General Mills. Posters, 
booklets, planning guides will be 
available in limited quantities. 
For further information, address: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Enriched Flours ° Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
CopyYRIGHT 1946-—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


























POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 


At least one serving o day. frozen 
more servings @ doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectont or 
nursing mothers; one pint 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts oF peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, OC 
casionally peas oF beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
..-naturs! whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 


or more servings @ day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . vse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


@ day for all others. 
each week. " 
In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish fiver oil or Vitamin 0 concentrate 








‘6 hare = a series of ads appearing 
ms — ional, medical and health 
e gazines which reports on the 
eneral Mills nutrition program and 
helpsto establish grain product f si 
in their proper place in the tig : 











